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OONSTAJifOE ATLMER 



I. 

In the great family room of Burgomaster Zwal- 
ler's honse, in New Amsterdam, were two guests 
whose arrivai from the Old "Worid was an event of 
înterest in the gossîpy little town. One was an 
elderly woman, portly and pillowy in figure; the 
other a young girl whose sweetness and grâce were 
more impressive, even, than the delieaey and refine- 
ment of her features. Dame Zwaller's interest in the 
latter was heîghtened by the fact that she had lost 
both father and mother, and had just ventnred across 
the sea to accept a home with her father's favorite 
sîster, to whose care he had commended her — Lady 
Deborah Moody, of Long Island. 

Sitting în the bright firelight, on the opposite side 
of the wide hearth, was Bnrgomaster Zwaller; his 
large red nose and folded chin showing how well he 
loved good cheer, and his Irind voice and smOe win- 
ning now, as always, the good will of strangers. A 
red skuU-cap, a plaited cne, a short, loose jacket, and 
frieze short-clothes, conspired to make his rotund 
figure as broad as it was long. 

The adomments of the room in which this master 
of the house sat, were no less quaint than himself. 
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The floor was white as new pîne, and sanded in 
hîeroglyphical fignres, whicli the English girl was in 
constant danger of brushing ont with the long sweep 
of her dress. The whitewashed walls were zigzagged 
with a dye as blue as Dame Zwaller's new stockings. 
A' dresser stood at one end of the room, every shelf 
of whîch was filled with rows of shining dishes and 
poKshed pewter cups. The uppermost displayed a set 
of Delfk china, nsed only on state occasions. It had 
long been the provoker of many envions and ill- 
natnred speeches at the expense of the prend house- 
wîfe. A tall clock, pictnred with the snn and moon, 
majestically ticked in the corner, and a spinning- 
wheel stood idle before the narrow window. Over 
the door two rifles were crossed, within ready reach ; 
and above the high mantel hnng a hnge bow, which 
had been obtained from an Indian chief for a string 
of bnttons. Two pewter candle-holders, as bright as 
sîlver, shone npon the mantel, and snndry small 
doors, fastened by wooden buttons, varied the bare- 
ness of the great chimney wall, besides serving as 
hiding-places for whatever was uncouth in the neat 
dame's eyes. Two iron-bound chests, one of which 
contained the burgomaster's papers and books (the 
contents of the other, even Vrow Van "Weil, who 
came once a week to gossip, could not find out), 
together with several broad-seated oak chairs, and a 
claw-footed table, curiously carved, completed the 
furniture of the family room of the finest house in 
New Amsterdam, except the Govemor's. 

Tall Dame Zwaller, who presided hère with broom 
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and brush, continnally went to and fro, buay with 
hotisehold cares. A bunch of keys jingled at her ride, 
and a pair of scissors Bwung from her apron-strîngs. 
Her voice was nervons and décisive in the freqnent 
commands given to old black Mabel or young Minxey, 
wbose ronndof laborions sconring and polishing knew 
no end. The voice softened when it spoke to plump, 
apple-cheeked Barbara, the only and most precious 
danghter. She was a happy soûl, like her father, not 
seeing at ail the vital need of making a shining sun 
of every pewter cnp, or of pursning spiders to the 
death, or of devoting ail the spare moments of her 
life to knitting long stockings. She sat now by her 
father, demnre and pretty, with her dark hair nearly 
hidden nnder a close-fitting, blue, quilted cap, and 
her ronnd form snngly laced in a red bodice. The 
short petticoat disdained to hide the goodly size of 
her foot, of which she neither thought or cared, so 
long as the Holland shoe fitted well. One felt in- 
clined to pînch her ruddy, ronnd cheeks, or squeeze 
her plnmp, dimpled hands, as if she were a child, 
only for the tell-tale ring on her finger. She said 
little as she sat there, stealing glanées of profound ad- 
miration at the youthful stranger. Constance Aylmer, 
who seemed to her to hâve glided ont of one of the 
old legends so often told by the firesîde. Bnt a sud- 
den knock startled her, and, hastening to open the 
door, a firank, manly voice salnted her, which bronght 
the bnrgomaster to a quick and hearty welcome of 
the bachelor son of his excellent friend, Lady Moody. 
^* Is this the same Constance I left romping on the 
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lawn at Atherton Hall î '' asked Sir Henry wîth some 
surprise, as he dropped Mynheer's hand, and met bis 
newly-arrîved consin. 

" The very same," she said, as hîs Mnd arms en- 
folded lier. 

" Tou thoTiglit my slow comîng a cold welcome, 
did you not ? " he asked. " We cannot speed hère at 
wîU în a post-coach. It îs no small jonmey fipom 
Gravesend to New Amsterdam, as you will soon find. 
Good-day to you, Dame Zwaller ! " he contînued, 
tumîng to her, who had come în at the sound of hîs 
voîce. " Thank you for housîng my bîrd ! " 

" Thîs is Mîstress Primley, my chaperone across 
the Atlantîc," said Constance, smîling, and leading 
hîm toward her matronly companîon, whose eyes had 
been fixed upon hîm wîth interest sînce hîs entrance. 
Mîstress Primley courtesîed wîth the dîgnîty of a 
duchess, but even her cap-ribbons fluttered at the 
grateful thanks bestowed upon her for her attentîon 
to hîs cousîn, during the tedîous voyage. 

" Lady Moody wîll come herself to thank you,'* 
concluded he, as they sat down by the blazîng fire to 
talk of frîends, of the voyage, and of the novelties and 
hardships that awdted the newly-arrived. 

" I am glad you had so faîr a voyage, my cousin ; 
but why did you not rough ît în the wînd, rather 
than pale your cheeks în the cabin? How did it 
happen, Mîstress Primley ? " 

"It îs unseemly for ladîes to spoil their com- 
plexions," she replîed. " Besides, I feared she would 
catch cold în the sprajr, or that a wave might wash 
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her overboard ; or that the wind would blow lier away, 
or what not. She was safer by me in the cabin." 

" Dîd you never go on deck ? " Sir Henry asked, 
tuming to Constance witb a look of mingled surprise 
and merriment. 

" Earely," she replîèd, playfuUy. " Mistress 
Primley was mncb distressed lest the rîgging should 
fall and crash me. Indeed, I feared lest I should not 
behold the sea at aU, but my dread of your laughter 
and my désire to see if the good ship sliced the waves 
as daîntily as you promised, made me over rule her 
wishes sometimes.'^ 

" Mistress Primley," said Sir Henry gravely, " did 
you mean to roU Constance like a bug in a nut-shell 
from the Old World to ihe New, so that she might 
never be able to find her way back again ? " 

" I will give your lordship a better reason. There 
was a certain Lord Percy on board, who took delight 
in wild taies of the colonies, and insisted that your 
cousin was to be buried alive among the boors of 
Long Island, or scalped by the savages. She sat, one 
day, npon a coil of ropes while he was thus discours- 
ing, and — ^you see those long curls falling from her 
temples — ^he lifted them, cîrcled a dîrk-knife round her 
head, and said, ^ This is the way they would rob you 
of your silken hair ! ' How did I know but this noble- 
man, wbo may or may not be a real lord, (shrugging 
her shonlders,) might carry the precious child off in 
the ship's boat î I thînk he would hâve the heart for 
it." 

Mistress Primley leaned back in ber chair and 
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drew a deep sîgli of relief that lier charge Was safely 
hère. The bnrgomaster looked Bilently at the fire, 
and thought npon thîs LordPercj, whose arrivai had 
aiready been dîscnssed at the Stadt Hnys, and who 
was establifihed in state at Metje Wessel's Inn. Sîr 
Henry tumed înquîrîngly to Constance, and noticed 
that her paleness had given place to roses almost as 
intense as Barbara's. 

" Did he oflfer no apology for his rudeness î *' he 
stemly asked. 

" Tes," replied Constance, bowing her head with 
évident wish to drop the subject. Happily for her, 
Dame Zwaller annonnced supper, and, when that was 
over, the busy honsewife drew the spinning-wheel 
from its corner, and accompanied the chît-chat of her 
guests with its mnsical bnzz. Mistress Primley 
bronght ont her nnfailing knitting and indnstrionsly 
clicked her needles, till the tall clock tolled eight. 
This was the signal for Minxey to corne with Bible 
and taper, and stand behind the burgomaster's chair 
while he read. An hour afterward, the glowing pine 
knot was smothered in ashes, the room was deserted, 
the wheel was still, the cat lay curled npon its cnshion 
and slept softly. Of aJl in the honse, only the cu- 
rions clock was wide awake. 

In spite of the soothing stillness, Constance did 
not rest well. Her dreams were peopled with impish 
Minxeys darting arrows at her; Dutch dames twisting 
her curls into a cne, and Lord Percy smiling and 
whispering at her side, then oddly perching npon the 
chimney top and sçreeching, " te whit, te whoo." 
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This awoke her. She lay listening a long time to the 
dolefal cry of a real owl who was amusing birnself 
wîtli the écho of hîs croak, însteadof hîding hîs crook- 
ed nose nnder his wîng, as any respectable bird ought 
to do at that time of night. At last, she espîed the 
first gleam of dawn through the little wîndow open- 
ing just beneath the peak of the gable, and too hîgh 
for her to reach even on tip-toe. At the earliest stir 
of the honsehold, she presented herself, much to their 
surprise. Her explanation at breakfast of her early 
awakening created a round of langhter. Mistress . 
Primley shook her head and looked grave. 

" It is a waming. May nothing happen ! " 

Sir Henry thought this croak as dismal as the owPfl 
hoot. As soon as the curds and new milk had re- 
ceived ample justice, he hastened to prépare for his 
departure to Gravesend. 

Dame Zwaller bade Constance good-by at the gâte. 
Her heart had gone out warmly toward the artless 
young girl. With real regret at the parting, she ear- 
nestly pressed her to spend the coming holiday under 
her roof. The burgomaster and Mistress Primley 
went with her to the landing, where Cornélius Dirck- 
sen, the ferryman, waited to row them across to 
Breuklyn. He had ample time for the extra pull, as 
iis regular trips occurred but twice a day, to transport 
the farmers with their cabbages to market. 

Mistress Primley shed tears at the loss of her 
protégée^ whom she declared she loved as her own 
child. She watched the boat as long as she could 
distinguish Constance. 
1* 
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" What if the boat shotild upset ! Do you tlûiik 
it will, Mynlieer ? " Her tears flowed afresli at the 
thought. But Mynheer remînded her that tLe ferry- 
man was a Btrong man and a wonderfdl Bwîminery so 
that he mîght eaeîly put Constance hîgh and dry in 
his hat and float her ashore. This was a great conso- 
lation. Mîstress Primley was content now to leave 
off straîning her eyes in gazing after the boat throngh 
her tears, and went back to the honse praising Con- 
stance ail the way. 
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II. 

GRA.VESEND, in îts fourteenth year, was a small vil- 
lage BnrroTinded by higli palisades. Its streets radiar 
ted from a common centre where stood the Town 
honse, the pnmp and the whipping-post. The beat 
of the honses were double, with long, sloping thatch- 
ed rooÊ, and hnge chimney-stacks which admitted as 
much light as the very small Windows. 

A little beyond the village, and also enclosed by 
high palisades, stood a large, irregnlar stone honse 
called MoodyHall, both on account of the snperiority 
of the building and on account of its occupants. Its 
possessor, Lady Moody, was one of the patentées of 
the town. She had come hère to enjoy more fireedom 
of opinion than was granted her at Lynn amoug the 
Puritans. Ten years later she would hâve been per- 
secuted there as a Quaker. The people of Gravesend, 
like herself, were Englîsh, with few exceptions, and 
of the same religions belief. They regarded this 
Lady-mother with awe as well as affection, and sub- 
mitted to her judgment aU difficulties which oould 
not be otherwise settled. 

The honse» which the viUagers pointed out to 
Etrangers with pride, was spacious on the ground- 
floor, and lîghted with deep, narrow Windows of dia- 
mond-shaped panes. The roof was red-tiled, and 
curved out in a steep slope beyond the firent wall, 
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wliere ît was supported by roughly-hewn columnB, 
and formed a long pîazza. Some of thèse rude col- 
umns, and part of the roof, were covered with a 
luxuriant creeping vine. It was a mass of rich green 
in snmmer. Now, early in November, it gleamed 
scarlet. The floor of the piazza and the entrance- 
path, were paved with round, smooth pebbles. A 
settle-bench stood agaînst the wall beneath the Win- 
dows, and was a cool resting-place in summer. The 
pondérons double door, with "buU's eyes'* in its 
upper panels, opened into a wide hall. Above the 
doors leading to side rooms, deers' antlers were fixed, 
in proof of Sir Henry's skill as a huntsman ; and In- 
dian trophies hung upon the walls. The large room 
on the left had the luxury of silk hangings and richly- 
carved fumîture, which had seen their best days in 
England. If thîs room had an air of the world, it 
was no fault of Lady Moody's now ; for thèse vanities 
were the relies of her gayer days. It was used only 
on rare occasions — such as the coming of the Kight 
Honorable Lord and Director-General, Petrus Stuy- 
vesant, whom nobody in Gravesend dared to enter- 
tain, or knew so well how to manage as the good 
mother. 

The room opposite this was the home of the house. 
Hère the fire always glowed in winter; deep arm- 
chairs stood hospitably by the wide hearih ; a round 
work-table, with its orderly basket, occupied an in- 
viting corner ; and a lîbrary fîUed the space opposite 
the Windows. 

This was to be Constance Aylmei^'s liome. Her 
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fîrst glimpse of the red-tîled roof above the palîsades, 
as she and Sir Henry wound along the road, alarmed 
her lest she shonld feel Kke a prîsoner there. 

" Why îs it 80 like a fort ? " she asked. 

" To protect us from the attacks of Indians," was 
the reply. "Those palisades did ns good service two 
years gone. We can fîght onr own battles there 
without help of soldiers." Constance tumed toward 
him with a frightened look. 

"Lord Percy spoke truly, then," saîd she. 

" I hope not, my cousin," was the laughing reply. 
" There is little fear of the savages now, for my good 
mother has held a great talk with the chiefe. They 
know she îs the soûl of honor, for they hâve tried her 
and found her true— just as you will find her every 
day of her life. In any event, my sweet cousin, your 
bright locks are safe. Take the word of a gallant 
bachelor for that." 

" Thànk you," retumed Constance, smiling and re- 
assnred. " TeU me more of aunt Deborah. Is she 
like my mother ? " 

"Her smile alone may remind you of her— per- 
haps her voice. For the rest, I can only tell you to 
think of the personification of purity, of uprightness 
before God and man, of generosity in soûl and purse, 
of strong feelings under complète control, of tenderest 
affection, and you hâve my mother as she seems to 
me. Not the faintest likeness in me, you perçoive," 
he added, suddenly breaking from the grave tone in 
which he was speaking. " Hère we are. Ton will 
Boon see for yourself." 
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Constance was tryîng to reconcîle this character 
wîth the image she retaîned of her annt sînce child- 
hood. It was that of an élégant woman, attired in 
embroidered robes and ruffs, and wliose animated 
face was surmounted by a cloud of powdered haïr. 
With this vision still floating before her, she alîghted 
and hastened along the path, just as the pondérons 
door swnng back. There stood Lady Moody, wait- 
îng to welcome her. Constance was chilled with dis- 
appointment at the first sîght. The placid greeting, 
the nnnnish dress, the lace cap— simple and fresh, 
hiding with rigor the wealth of haïr as if to smother 
pride in it — ^the smooth neckerchief, white as snow — 
ail together repelled her, and, instead of throwing her 
arms aronnd her aunt's neck, as she had ail the time 
unconscionsly expected to do, she simply clasped her 
hand, kissed her gently, and smiled a homesick smile. 
Then she followed her to the library, where they sat 
a few moments talking of the jonmey and of the 
Zwallers. Lady Moody qnickly saw the weary, sad 
look in the face that had never leamed to hide the 
thonghts behind it, and said with cheerful tendemess, 

" Come, my daughter, I wiU show thee the pretty 
chamber prepared for thee. When tired of us, thee 
can steal away, as I remember thee did when a 
child, and can hide there as thee nsed to behind thy 
mother's chair, to work nndisturbed." Her face 
shone with smiling goodness so plainly that Con- 
stance forgot the smooth cap and gray gown, and 
thought, afber ail, she was not as austère as she at 
first would hâve believed. Listening to cheerful talk 
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of tho past, she fonnd lierself laughing by the time 
they had dimbed the stairwaj, and was interested to 
see what the pretty loom nnder the eaves contained. 
A tent-bed stood tibere, draped with cortains of bine 
wool, the finest that had been woven at the Hall. 
The Windows were aiso cnrtained with bine. A deep, 
Btraight-backed chair, with broad arms, standing by 
the window, and before it a small ronnd table with 
supports in tripod-form, and a richly-carved ward- 
robe of black oak, were the chief objects of the 
pleasant chamber. Lady Moody threw back the 
wooden blind. 

" Thee can see the bay from this window, and the 
ships and fishermen^s craft as they corne in. Thee 
mnst be watchM to catch sight of one, for they do 
not corne like flocks of white birds as they used npon 
the Thames. £ut do not stram thine eyes now. Lie 
hère and rest, and another time we will see ail that 
will be pleasant to thee hère." 

Constance was gratefol for the thought bestowed 
npon her comfort, but she still felt too mnch awed to 
express it. As soon as left alone, she bnried herself 
in the downy bed and, with her cheeks wet with home- 
sick tears, fell into a deep, dreamless slnmber, just 
snch as she needed after her sleepless night and fa- 
tîguing jonmey. 

While she slept profonndly under the blue cnrtains 
in the lîttle chamber, two persons sat in the library 
tàlking of her. Sir Henry, in his restless way, teazed 
the legs into a brighter flame whUe speaking, and his 
friend, Mr. Mordannt, lîstened with easy indifférence. 
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" She îs a fine horsewomaD. Joan of Arc could 
not hâve done better to-day." 

" Englishwomen are liardy," retumed Mr. Mor- 
daunt, wondering if the newly-amved was a stout 
spinster. There was a twînkle of mischief in Sir 
Henry's eye when he added, 

" She can tie a stronger mesh than Timon, the 
weaver, in the house beyond the palisades ; and FU 
warrant there is not an archer in the New Nether- 
lands can send an arrow straighter to the mark than 
Bhe ! " 

" Ah I an Amazonîan 1 " Sir Henry made no reply 
to this, but abruptly tumed the conversation to law 
matters which had bronght Mr. Mordannt from Vir- 
ginia. An hour later, Constance came in, fresh and 
smiling, from her rest. Sir Henry presented her to 
his friend, feeling intense satisfaction at his nncon- 
cealed surprise when he found the stout spinster sud- 
denly transformed into a gracefiil young girl of 
délicate beauty. Mr. Mordaunt was not captivated 
however. He was too accustomed to captivate others 
to be moved at first sight. His idéal of beauty was 
the dazzling, piquant style ; not at ail the gentle 
loveliness of the one before him. He quickly recovered 
his self-possession and entered into conversation, which 
was presently broken by the announcement of tea, but 
resumed with interest around the table. Tall wax 
candies shed a soft light over the group, and upon the 
table* laid with such nicety and spread with such 
bounty as to stimulate the daintiest of appetites. 

" I need not ask if thou art refreshed, I see it in 
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thj countenance," said Lady Moodj as she made tea 
from the bright silver kettle before her. " Thee will 
make a good pîoneer." 

" Our frîends in England promîsed that I should 
wîlt tmder the hardness of this new cotintry," replied 
Constance. " I am glad yon do not disconrage me, 
also." 

" I should thînk one delîcately bred wonld find the 
transplantîng harsh," said Mr. Mordaunt, who sat 
opposite. " Does not the nncouthness of even New 
Amsterdam look dolefiil to your eyes ? " 

" Oh no/' she laughingly answered. " Every thing 
was 80 droU and yet so simple there, I took pleasnre 
in it.'^ 

" But the villages are rude. You can not shop in 
Gravesend as in London." 

" Nor hâve I the need hère, as there." 

" Ah 1 I see I Novelty holds you charroed. When 
dangers beset you, I am afraid you will not with- 
stand them so bravely as the loss of refined communi- 
ties." 

"I will not boast my courage before it is tried. 
In any case, why need I fear, since my bi*ave cousin 
is hère?" 

" My services are pledged," said Sir Henry gravely. 
" Mr. Mordaunt, you will alarm Constance by your 
promises of ill happenings as much as did Lord Percy 

dmîng the voyage ^" hère he stopped upon seeing 

her frightened pleading look, lest he should repeat 
Mistress Primley's taie. Mr. Mordaunt's observing 
eyes caught the troubled glance also, and did not fail 
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to notice the rosy flush that mounted to her cheek. 
Wlio was this Lord Percy ? And what was he to her ? 
Perhaps she was not free to be won. That were a 
pity, for there was a charm about her not at first dis- 
covered — an electrîcal play of soûl in the features 
whîch continnally lighted and varied theîr expression. 
Mr. Mordannt fonnd himself stndying her face more 
than once, and now that there was a possibility of a 
rival he felt that the préférence of such a woman 
would be a high honor. 

"Who is this Lord Percy of whom thee just 
spoke ? " asked Lady Moody. 

" A nobleman in high state at Metje Wessell's inn, 
who arrived in the same ship with Constance. He 
bas some matters to transact with the Director. Yon 
will doubtless see him soon, for he told me he desired 
to assure himself of my consin's health and safety 
after the fatigue of the voyage." Constance's eyes 
were fastened upon her plate while he spoke. " Bal- 
tazzar Stuy vesant will accompany him," he continued, 
" and will doubtless prove his chivalry in your lady- 
ship's service. This is for your comfort, my cousin, 
lest you fear a dearth of fine gaUants in our pleasant 
country." 

Even Lady Moody, always so tranquil, laughed 
audibly at the thought of the nnwieldy Baltazzar, 
playing the nimble gallant. Sir Henry immediately 
described him with exaggeration. 

" His breeches are no less than four at one wear- 
îng, and his jackets, three. His eue is the longest and 
broadest plaited in New Amsterdam, and his hat has 
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the wîdest brim. He always remînds me of one of 
Dame Zwaller's Holland cheeses." 

" Ah, my son, thee need not spend thy wits npon 
one who has done thee so many favors. Constance, 
thee will not find in Manhattan a better heart than 
this same Baltazzar owns. Christiana Zwaller knows 
ît, and her danghter Barbara, who is betrothed to hîm, 
can tell thee how truly I speak." 

" We cannot admit her testimony," langhed Mr. 
Mordaunt. 

" I sball be glad to render mine," added Constance 
" I hâve great désire to see also your gênerons protec 
tor, the Govemor." Sir Henry smiled contempt 
nonsly. 

" Ton will come to leam that he is more of s 
tyrant than protector. Govemor Keith was a more 
libéral gnardian of our rights than he." 

" Has any thing new come to thy knowledge to- 
day?" anxionsly asked Lady Moody. 

" No, mother. I had in mind his new proclama- 
tion, forbidding the worship of any sect save the Cal- 
vinists. Ton wiU hâve no more freedom hère, than in 
the English colonies. Only for savages and beasts, we 
might still follow the sun with profit." 

" ' Go fdrther and fare worse,' " snggested Mr. 
Mordannt, as they arose from table, and retnmed to 
the Ubrary. 

Constance withdrew early, not to sleep, but to talk 
long of the sacred past with her annt. It was a 
precious interchange of joys and sorrows, such as won 
her heart, and bonnd them together in sympathy and 
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love. When at last tliey said good nîglit, she forgot 
the smooth neckercliief and threw her anns lovîngly 
around Lady Moody, exclaîmîng, 

" I hâve îndeed found a mother I I am happy 1 " 
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III. 

Befobe breaJkfast the next mornÎDg, Constance 
stood by the shelves in the library, lost in a book. 
Mr. Mordaunt came sauntering throngh the hall. 
Catching a glimpse of her, he stopped in the door-way 
to admire the eflTect of her simple bine moming-dress, 
loosely girdled, her haïr fastened withont omament, 
and the small foot almost hidden by the huge rosette 
of her slipper. Even the bend of her neck, and the 
droop of her shoulders, did not escape his crîtical snr^ 
vey. Eyes thns fastened npon one are always felt. 
Constance tumed withont knowing why, and seeing 
him, wished him a cheerful good-moming, and restored 
the book to its place. 

" Lost in book-lore so early ? " said he, glancing 
over the rows of volnmes as if to know their titles. 

" Oûly a qnaint poem, I chanced to see." Mr. 
Mordannt noted its Latin title. 

" Ladies do not often amnse themselves with leam- 
îng, even in England, Mistress Aylmer." 

" Oh, I am not leamed. But my mother caused me 
to be tanght as my brother. She thonght embroidery 
and the harpsichord pleasant trifles, but not worthy to 
serve one at ail tîmes." 

" Leaming helps one to endure hardness," retumed 
Mr. Mordaunt. " Tou wiU hâve need of that and the 
harpsichord too, in this wildemess home. Can yon 
truly find content away from the gayeties of London ? " 
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" Truly I can, for, having never tasted tliOBO gaye- 
ties, I shall not miss them. I hâve always lived at 
Atherton Hall." 

Ail the time she answered, Mr. Mordatmt was 
watchîng the changing expression, the frank, con- 
fiding look in her eyes, the play of dimples aronnd 
her sweet mouth, and then the modest falling of her 
eyelids nnder his too stndious gaze, which sank more 
deeply into his heart for after-dreaming, than any 
coquettish brilliancy he professed to admire. It was 
more dangerous pastime for him than he knew. Even 
at breakfast, while talking with Lady Moody of the 
aflTairs of the colony, his eyes wandered so often 
toward Constance, that "when he had gone, Sir Henry 
drily remarked, that he continually mistook her for 
Lady Moody. 

" Is my hair disordered ? Is my toilet awry or 
unseemly, aunt Deborah ? " was Constance's question 
as soon as they were alone. 

" I see no fanlt, Why does thee ask ? " 

" Mr. Mordaunt scanned me so weU," she langh- 
ingly answered, "that I believed he thonght me 
nnfitly attired." 

" Thee mnst pardon him, for he has not seen one 
of his own countrywomen of gentle birth, thèse 
many months. He was nsed to mnch conrtly society 
before he came hither. He seeks to repair a broken 
fortune in Yirginia, and wiU doubtless retum to Eng- 
land, when his wishes are fiilfilled. WiU thee come 
now andlearn the windings of the house?" 

Constance followed Lady Moody in her usual 
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moming rounds to tlie great Mtchen, where Chloe, 
black as ebony, presîded over kettles swingîng upon 
the crâne, in the hnge fireplace, or delîghted herself 
at the pastry-board. The tiled floor was spotless in 
its neatness, the cross-beams above were festooned 
with strings of apples dryîng, and bnnehes of sweet 
herbs swung from hooks in the wall. Beyond lie 
kîtchen, was the daîry, with its cool stone floor, and 
îts rowB of fdll pans crusted with deKcious cream. 
Eose stood there, jnst brmgîng np golden butter from 
the depths of the chum. It was a pleasant sight, 
suggestive of a plentiftdness which Lady Moody gen- 
erously shared with those who lacked stores of their 
own. The rooms above displayed piles of linen, 
woollen fabrics, and coarse material, the sum of the 
industry of old Cœsar, and PhUlis, and yonng Jinney, 
who spun and wove in an outer bmlding, a stone's 
throw from the house. The finest of the wool and 
flax, were reserved for Lady Moody's wheel. It was 
woven in the house-loft by Eose, whence came the 
soft blue fabric that curtained the pretty room under 
the eaves. 

When the moming round was finished, and the 
two retumed to the library. Constance hesitatingly 
asked, 

" Are ail thèse black people slaves, whom I hâve 
just seen, aunt Deborah ? " 

'^ No, my daughter, they hâve eamed their freedom 
according to their faithfulness. Tobee, the herdsman, 
gains his papers the first day of the New Tear. Min- 
go and Peter, the field hands, belong to Christiana 
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Zwaller, whom I hâve entreated much to sell to 
them theîr freedom. She belîeves it would cause 
mischîef, and waxes indignant when I press the mat- 
ter." 

"She is not a gentle mistress," said Constance, 
remembering the shrill, impatient voice. 

" She is the best housewife in Manhattan," replied 
Lady Moody, unwilling to lessen her friend in any one's 
esteem. To end the subject, she went ont npon the 
piazza and into the garden, where she busied herself 
in pmning the leafless rose-bnshes. The air was soft 
and hazy like a retumed Indîan sommer. Its pleas- 
antness tempted Constance to walk outside the pali- 
sades, and then, seemg Mingo with hîs oxen and cart 
trnndling along the road that led toward the forest, 
the idea came to go also, and gather bright leaves in 
the hollows. 

" Stop, Mingo ! " cried she, " take me in yonr cart." 
He could harffly believe his ears, but seeing her in 
eamest, he stripped off his jacket and spread it over 
the bottom of the cart. Constance sprang lightly in, 
and seated herself with a smiling '^Thank you.'' 
Mingo gave the word of advance, flourishing his long 
whip over the ears of the oxen as proudly as if he were 
postillion to a princess. The old cart was instantly 
dignified above every other, and Mingo was so elated 
at his honor, that he kept up an incessant haUooing at 
the quîet oxen to display his skiU and the speed of the 
unheeding beasts. After much ado, the woods were 
reached. Constance boanded ont and was soonplung- 
ing her hands among the fallen leaves, exclaiming now 
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and then at sight of a maple or sumach leaf, gay and 
fresh yet. 

" WoB, ! ah I whoo ! " rang through the woods. 
The nnearthly sound sent her scrambling and ont of 
breath toward Mingo. 

" The Indians I " she gasped. 

" Woa I ah 1 whoo ! " came again the shout, woiind 
. up by a prolonged screech. Mingo was convnlsed 
with laughter, shaking his head ail the time and beg- 
gîng pardon ovét and over when he eonld speak. 

"Dem's Dutch women drivin' cows. You see 'em 
straîght through dis yer strip o' wood. Go in dat path 
an' you see 'em," saîd he, pointing to a small, winding 
path at a short distance. 

She foUowed it, half afraid to vonture, yet longing 
to see from what woman's lips such a sonnd could 
corne. She soon reached a small clearing where stood 
a hotise, with peaked, thatched roof, and walls bloeked 
in blue and yellow. In front were two cows yoked 
to a plongh. A dark-faced woman, in short-gown and 
striped petticoat, guided it, shoiiting her yisht I yisht ! 
woa ! in a high key each time she reached the end of 
a ftirrow. Constance sat npon a fallen tree to look 
and to listen to the wild sounds. Then she bethonght 
berself of a pencil and paper in her pocket. TJsing 
the inside of a smooth pièce of bark for a portfolio, she 
quîckly produced a sketchy little picture of the 
thatched cottage and the gipsey-faced woman, with 
her cows and plongh. She was too absorbed to hear 
the soft steps behind her or to know that a pair of eyes 
were looking intently over her shonlder at the pictnre. 
2 
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A low ejaculation close to her ear made her spring to 
her feet with fright. A harmless Indian giri stood 
before her. Constance's eyes dilated witli fear, then 
grew calm as they rested upon the beautifal, dark 
face. She scanned the mantle of fine feather work, 
the skirt bordered with porcupine qxiills and the deer- 
skin moccasins. The two Temained looking at each 
other, Constance with half-parted lips and brilliant 
eyes — ^the Indian gîrl with folded arms and qniet 
aspect. At length, the girl pointed jfrom the Dutch 
woman to the sketch, nodded her head and gave a 
soft, low langh. 

" Corne to Moody Hall," said Constance, " and I 
will picttire yon." The wild beauty shook her head. 
She conld not nnderstand. Constance pointed to the 
path, to herself, and repeated, "Moody." The un- 
moved face nodded assent. Now she wished to know 
the name of this forest belle. She gently stroked 
herself, repeating her own name, then laid her hand 
timidly upon the stranger waiting for her to speak. 

" Omanee," was the reply to the silent question. 

" Omanee 1 Omanee 1 " said Constance over and 
over, and Omanee gave another soft, low laugh, at 
hearing her own name from the lips of the white girl. 
Then they parted, and it was time, for Mingo was 
already coming in alarm at the prolonged absence of 
his venturesome charge. Constance gathered in her 
broad hat the nuts and leaves she had chosen, and 
went back bareheaded in the old jogging cart to the 
verjr gateway. As she entered the house, Mr. Mor* 
daunt met her. 
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" I miist belîeve you are the Spirit of the Wind, 
and that a breeze has whirled you in with the autumn 
leaves," he saîd. She was quite unconscious of the 
bright glow, the animation, the graceful abandon of 
manner which awakened his admiration, and laugh 
ingly repKed, 

" Ton would hâve named it a lazy breeze for a 
spirit, and truly Mistress Primley would hâve called 
ît an unseemly coach for a lady, but it was a delîght- 
ful trundle for ail that. "Who, think you, I saw in 
the woods ? Omanee. Her face is like a picture at 
Atherton Hall. Her eyes are fiiU, dark, soft; her 
haïr glossy black ; she moves like a queen. You hâve 
seen her, then ? " 

" I hâve seen her," said he quietly. " She is the 
daughter of a chief. Her beauty can in no wise be 
denied, but it has not the unspeakable charm that I 
hâve seen in another face — ^the Archeress of the 
Island." 

" I hâve never heard of her," said Constance, in- 
nocently waiting iurther explanation. 

" Ask Sir Henry. He can tell you better than I," 
continued Mr. Mordaunt, smiling. Constance tumed 
away wondering, and not a little disappointed that he 
was not more enthusiastic in regard to Omanee. 
TJpon reaching her room, she threw herself into the 
deep chair by the window to rest, but rémembering 
that the morning was nearly spent, hastened to renew 
her toilet. A small mirror in a quaint, beaded firame 
gave back the poor reflection of herself. 

" What a fright 1 What a toasled head 1 What 
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wonder that he believed me a pièce of a hurricane 1 " 
she exclaimedj surveying lier dîsordered hair frizzled 
and tossed over lier neek. 

"And my slioe 1 " cried she, looking down in dis- 
may at her foot. At that moment Lady Moody came 
in, surprised to find her ready to cry with eharae and 
vexation. 

" "What troubles thee. Constance ? " 

" Look at me, Annt Deborah. Mr. Mordaunt just 
told me he thought me the Spirit of the Wind. Why 
should he not smile and gaze at me ? Truly he had 
need ; see my slîpper I " 

" "Where did thee go in those fine shoes ? " 

" In Mingo's cart, and in the woods to see the 
Dutch woman," said she, still perplexed as to what 
Mr. Mordaunt must think of her. Her aunt coidd 
not refrain from smiling. 

" Thee need not trouble thy head. Thy health 
is of more account than dress, and Edward Mordaunt 
is too sensible to think less of thee for the disorder 
of a moming's ràmble. But thee had not better walk 
in slippers, nor so far without thy cousin." 

Her mild voice, and view of the matter, restored 
Constance's composure. She brought the sketch, 
chatted of Omanee, laughed over her alarm, and while 
talking, busîed herself in fastening the brîghtest of 
the autumn leaves above the little mîrror. At last, 
rearranging her dress, she sat upou a footstool at 
Lady Moody's feet as placid and as smoothly neat as 
if the wind had never kissed her cheek or tossed her 
hair. It was a new pleasure to her aunt, this posses- 
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âon of a daughter, and she wîll corne oilen to fill 
thîs pleasant seat by the window, whîle conferring, as 
mother and daughter only can, upon the cares, the 
pleasnres, dutîes, and sorrows that are in store for both. 

Constance did not see Mr. Mordaunt again that 
day, nor for several days, he having gone to Midwout. 
She was not sorry, for she still felt ashamed of the 
ragged desTwhiUe in which he had seen her. A few 
evenings later, some allusion to Omanee reminded 
her of what she intended to ask Sir Henry. 

" Can you tell me," said she at the first oppor- 
tiinity, " who is the Archeress of the Island î " 

" Archeress ? No," he slowly replied, " I remem- 
ber none such." He cast an inquiring glance toward 
his mother, but she was eqnally at loss. Constance 
then added, 

" She is.lovelier than Omanee, Mr. Mordaunt said. 
He bade me ask you." Sir Henry's face suddenly 
gleamed with suppressed merriment. 

" It is your ladyship 1 " laughed he outright. 

" Is it I ? " exclaimed Constance, amazed. '^ I do 
not nnderstand." The color was fast creeping to her 
very brow. 

" I told him, before he had seen you, there was not 
a net-maker could tie a stronger mesh, nor yet an 
archer on Long Island who could send an arrow surer 
to the mark. He took my word, and thought to be- 
hold an Amazon. He owns the skill of the Archeress, 
then 1 " Hère he laughed so immoderately again, 
that his mother could not refrain from laughing also. 
But seeing Constance's increased confusion, she said, 
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"Thee need not let bis boyieh roguery disturb 
tbee. One would hardly tbink thîrty-five years bad 
gone over tby head, my son. "Wben will thee cease 
to be a boy 2 " 

" Never, I hope, mother 1 " Lady Moody gently 
diverted the subject ; tumîng to Constance, sbe saîd, 

" Omanee makes baskets of crab-shells and acom- 
caps, more ingenionsly fashîoned than any otber 
Indian work. It is long since sbe came to see me." 

"Perbaps sbe will come. I tried to persuade 
ber. Sbe may fancy seeing ber own pictnre, wbîcb 
I promised." 

"A bauble or a gay ribbon would draw ber 
sooner," suggested Sir Henry. 

'^ Sbe must weave a basket for me. If I were to 
make a pattem, tbink you sbe could îmitate tbe 
form 2 " 

^' Tbee can try." Constance îmmediately busied 
herself witb cuttîng, weavîng, and twisting paper into 
unique sbapes, wbile Sir Henry amused bimself over 
a volume lately added to bis library. 

Mr. Mordaunt retumed from Midwout tbe next 
noon. Constance was on tbe piazza, balanced on one 
of tbe prongs of a column, and striving to reacb one 
of tbe few clusters of scarlet leaves tbat remained on 
tbe vines. 

" Let me serve you," said be, approacbing. Sbe 
descended quickly witb a smile and welcome, and in 
anotber moment be bad obtained tbe tendrîl, and 
offered it to ber. 

" Thank you," said sbe, " I bave been watcbing it 
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wishfiilly. I wanted to wreathe it in my hair," and 
she immediately placed it there. 

" Not rightly adjusted," Mr. Mordannt said. " The 
larger leaf shonld hold captive that stray cnrl ; the 
smaller ones slionld stoop to your shoulder. Thus, 
and thns." He tnrned the leaves this way and that, 
tangling his fingers among the soft curls, touching by 
accident the smooth cheek. 

"Ton need not bestow so much labor npon it. 
It is twice well done, I am sure," remonstrated Con- 
stance, turning away to hide her heîghtened color. 
It was worth ten jonmeys from Midwont to this nîce 
critic to perform such sweet service. But at that 
moment the sound of horses gaUoping along the road 
caused both to look toward the open gateway, for the 
road was hidden by the high palisades. Immediately 
two horsemen stopped at the gâte, and alighted. Mr. 
Mordannt went to meet them. 

" That is Lord Percy I " said Constance, entering 
the house quickly, flying along the hall, up the stair- 
case, and to the refuge of her room. There she heard 
the bnstle of arrivai, the noise of feet and voices. 
She threw open her window, sat down by it and 
looked out npon the unrnffled bay in the distance. 

" I wish I could hide 1 " she whispered to herself. 
" They could not find me in the wardrobe ! But Mr. 
Mordannt knows I am hère. It would trouble dear 
Aunt Deborah, too." Then she sighed, and still sat 
looking out npon the quiet scène. 

In the meantime, Lord Percy and Baltazzar, the 
Director's son, who accompanied him, had entered 
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and been welcomed by Lady Moody. She was not 
agreeably împressed by the stranger; perhaps the 
lirinly set mouth, the restless grey eyes and powerful 
form, or the extravagance of his manner, and exces- 
sive compliments, more c*ourtier-like than true, did 
not please her. A mass of curls fell upon his shoul- 
ders. His doublet was of velvet, the sleeves slashed 
with buff satin ; his hose were omamented with bnff 
ribbons, and bnff garters buckled with jewels. Thèse 
were just visible above the wide-topped Spanish 
boots. 

Lady Moody sent for Constance. As soon as she 
appeared, Lord Percy overwhelmed her with so many 
compliments, that she was at loss for a reply, and, 
covered with çonftision, was retreating to a seat, when 
Sir Henry reminded her of the présence of another 
guest, by presenting his friend Baltazzar. As she 
raised her eyes, a round, flushed face, with a pair of 
dancing eyes and a plump mouth sporting the kind- 
est of smiles, ail set upon a figure as broad as it was 
high, was before her, claiming to be the véritable 
Baltazzar. She thought of the Holland cheese ; her 
face broke into a voiceless laugh, merrily reflected 
back in that of her new friend. It was an honest 
face, that won her good-will at once. His lazy mod- 
ération, too, put her entirely at ease. 

" How is my good chaperone, Mistress Primley ? " 
she asked. 

" Beaming as a sun-flower. But she has great fear 
of the savages, and my brother takes wicked delight 
in tormenting her. We had a pleasure voyage to the 
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Kaatskills, în whîcli she joîned, but ît was a sorry 
pleasure to her." 

" What are the Kaatskills like ? " queried Constance. 

" Hills, with their heads in the clouds. But Mr. 
Mordatint must tell you. He is a poet. I am only the 
keeper of my father's bowery, and knowbetter how to 
describe the fat kine and the best meadows than misty 
hill-tops that I can never climb. But you should 
hâve seen the woods along the shore. Snch colors 
never go into the loom. There is nothing like our 
autumn foliage, in HoUand." 

" Is the Hudson as large as the Thames ? ^' 

" Tes, " replied Baltazzar, laughing and shaking 
gently. '' The Thames is only a brook beside it." 

" One needs to remember you live by the Hudson, 
and not by the Thames," suggested Lord Percy, joîn- 
ing them. 

" True ; I should not forget that I am boasting to 
English friends ; " saying this, he rolled his joUy self 
toward Lady Moody. The génial look vanished out 
of Constance's face as Lord Percy seated himself be- 
side her. 

" Tou look serions when I approach you. Why 
do you shrink like a sensitive plant when I turn my 
eyes upon you ? Tou hâve not forgotten what I told 
you during the voyage ? Ma lelle^ I promised you I 
should persévère." 

" There is no need, my lord." 

" I hâve been impatient for this meeting," he re- 

tumed without regarding her words, " and will you 

mar its happiness by withholding smiles so easy to be- 
2* 
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Btow ? " Constance's eyes were fastened upon a cluster 
of flowers embroidered upon lier dress. She was 
silent. 

" Tou veil your eyes as well as your heart," he con- 
tinued in a low, tenderly modulated tone, so that 
none but she could hear. " I ani yearnîng to read 
tliem botli. I fear that you wilftdly liide thera." She 
looked up with a pleased, twinkling glance. 

" Your lordship îs so good an interpréter that ît 
is needleso to make a task of so easy reading." Her 
heart thumped at her own boldness, but she did not 
know how to soften the truth. Thus agîtated, she 
caught the half-troubled, half-scomful look of Mr. 
Mordaunt, who had just noted the eamest dévotion 
of one and the blushes and brîght glance of the other. 
He turned away indignant that one so pure should 
favor the address of a flippant courtier. Constance 
saw and felt the reproach. She was vexed and pain- 
ed. Lord Percy saw her cheeks ôrimson. His van- 
ity was flattered. 

" You are jesting," said he, " but your very jests 
are arrows that transfix me. Grant me a leaf of the 
vine twined in your hair, that the wound may be 
healed. They say some wild leaves hâve power to 
heal." 

'' You can hâve ail you wish from the portico," 
she replied coldly. 

" But you will not refuse the one just ready to faU. 
It twirls upon the stem." 

" Not one; even though ail were ready to 
fall ! " she repeated, with an emphasis he had not ex- 
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pected. He concealed his chagrin, and seeing Sir 
Henry approacli, arose. 

"Your discussion îs very eamest. "Wliat îs the 
result ? " asked Sir Henry. 

" We were differing as to the healing virtue of cer- 
tain leaves. Tour cousin grants them only power to 
îrritate." He spoke carelessly, and changed the 
subject. In a few moments dinner was annonnced. 
Lord Percy was appointed to a seat next Constance. 
Mr. Mordaunt fiUed his nsnal seat opposite. 

" I hâve the happiness to hold you in durance an 
hour at least," whispered Lord Percy. 

" I am afraid it will prove much like holding a 
thistle," was the reply. 

" The wounds even are sweet," he retorted. Thns 
he took delight in tormenting her till sometimes the 
tears stood in her eyes. She felt that Lord Percy had 
the power of acting the accepted lover, whatever 
might be the nndercurrent of words, and was troubled 
at the averted eyes and haughty looks of Mr. Mor- 
daunt. How long the cérémonies of dinner seemed ! 
She was glad to be released at last. 

Sir Henry went with his guests after dinner to 
inspect the town and surrounding lands. Constance 
remained alone, and amused herself before her em- 
broidery frame ; but her fingers tangled the floss, and 
her eyes were not quick to accord the colors, It was 
useless to pursue the délicate work in this mood. She 
leaned back îdly in her chair. Mr. Mordaunt came 
in to look for papers. He bowed, as if to excuse his 
intrusion, and, without a word, obtained what he 
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Bought and went away, Bot to retnm till the next 
day. 

" What is it to hîm if I hâve a suitor that does 
not please hîm? He is not my guardîan. What 
right has he to watch me daily — to scan my attire, till 
I am always in fear lest it does not please him ? "Why 
need he reprove my conduct when he sees only, and 
does not hear? " said Constance indignantly to herself. 
Then she added more softly, "What is it to me if 
he is offended ? Why should I care if he thinks even 
that I love thîs hateful man ? But I do care 1 " She 
looked quietly at nothing, and lost herself in a rêverie 
half troubled, half pleasant. 

When the guests retumed. Constance took care to 
place herself between Baltazzar and Lady Moody. 
She Boon found interest in their spîrited conversation 
âs to the character of the Indians and the best mode 
of preventing hostilîties. Baltazzar would employ 
milîtary force. Lady Moody contended for justice, 
and the gospel of peace. Lord Percy cunningly drevr 
forth the savage characteristics of the natives, and the 
horrors of their warfare. When the evening was 
spent, and they arose to separate, he drew near Con- 
stance and said in a low tone, 

" You seo what a home you hâve chosen. Would 
that I could entîce you back to England. I am in 
danger of lingering hère always to protect you." 

" I hâve the best of protectors already," she re- 
tumed coldly. "I am content to stay with Aunt 
Deborah, in any case." 
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IV. 

The guests left the next day, with the intention 
of retumîng before the end of the week, to join Sir 
Henry in a hnnt. lyano, a famous Indian hunter, 
was to serve as guide. This prospect of a speedy re- 
tum put Lord Percy in excellent spirits at parting. 
He had gone away as gayly as an accepted lover, as- 
suring Constance of his intention to persévère. 

The adieus had hardly been said when a Fiscal ar- 
rived, to înform Lady Moody that the village was in 
commotion at the news just received of the refusai of 
Governor Stuyvesant to ratify the élection of the 
town magîstrates. Thèse had already served one 
term, and had been almost unanimously rechosen by 
their toAvnsmen. This interférence in their choice 
was a violation of their charter which could not 
quietly be permitted. The reason of it no one knew. 
One declared it was a whim, another that the Dîrec- 
tor's last cargo of Rhenish wine was sour. A little 
"Dutchman wagged his head and said it was his Hîgh 
Mîghtiness's démon, and nobody need try to better 
the matter. 

A town meeting was at last called, when one John 
Tilton was appoînted to bear a remonstrance to the 
Governor. Sir Henry gravely rose in the assembly, 
and asked if John Tilton would be willing to remove 
his hat in the présence of the Director. 

" That I will not 1 " was the sturdy reply. 
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" Then, my friends, the Fiscal is a iitter messenger, 
if you would hâve our case obtain a liearing." 

For this reason the Fiscal was chosen and sent. 
He retumed the second day with a firmer answer than 
before, and also a plnmp refusai from the Director to 
gîve any reason. To submit quietly to this tyranny 
was impossible. But what was to be donc next? It 
would be a great gain to know the Govemor's rea- 
Bons, and who could discover them better than Lady 
Moody ? At least her judgment and advice might 
show them a peacefal way ont of trouble without sac- 
rificing the freedom of their charter. They appealed 
to her, and left the matter for her to manage as gra- 
ciously as she chose. She immediately sent despatch- 
es of her own to the tonchy Director. 

In the meantime, Mr. Mordaunt had returned 
from Midwout. Although he had been absent but 
two days, he must hâve thought it very long, for when 
he met Constance he held her hand in a warm grasp 
till she shyly drew it away. The pleased glow in her 
face when he first came in, charmed away ail the re- 
sèntment he had felt since the coming of Lord Percy. 
He forgot this, he forgot everything in her présence. 
Only yesterday he had promised himself to think less 
of this simple girl. She was not the brilliant beauty 
upon whom he should bestow the honor of his ancient 
name; he wondered that he could hâve been so 
moved at her possible préférence for another. But 
to-day he found himself jealously watching every 
glance and expression with a keen interest, to know 
if his absence had been felt, and if his return gave 
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her pleasuro. One moment he was thrilled with lier 
happy look, the next tormented with donbts when she 
tumed from his tender glance, or instînctively drew 
away from too near approach. While making hîmself 
thus happy the days flew unconnted. 

The messenger sent by Lady Moody returned, in 
Company with Lord Percy and Baltazzar, the latter 
bearing the reply of the Govemor that he would 
confer with her at the Hall the next week, Tuesday. 
There was now hope of a peaceable resuit. Lady 
Moody and Baltazzar were in close conférence most of 
the evening, leaving Lord Percy altogether to the en- 
tertainment he most desired. Constance bnsied her- 
self winding silk from a réel, and gave cold attention 
to the flatteries and adroit words oifered her. Tet 
he would not be repulsed. He admired her the more 
for her scornftd retorts, and her coldness seemed only 
to incite him to new and more persevering eiforts to 
win her favor. At last, seeing how little he was able 
to awaken her vanity, he sat thoughtfiil and silent. 
Then, in a quiet tone, he asked her if she knew of 
Castle Caime and its wild scenery. That was his an- 
cestral home. He was rerainded of it by her indus- 
try. "When he was a mère boy, his mother used to 
gather the maidens from ail the country about and 
teach them how to embroider tapestry hangihgs with 
strange legends. Then he described the castle, the 
forest behind it, the great sea that stretched away be- 
fore it, the hîgh black cliffi, the angry roar of the surf 
at their foot, and the booming of the distant break- 
ers. Constance, little by little, stopped her réel, and 
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presently the bail of sîlk lay îdle în her fiDgers. Her 
face was animated, and her eyes tumed upon him 
with înterest. SeeÎDg thîs, lie cunningly continued 
to fill out the sketch, telliDg her romances of the cas- 
tle, his wild adventures in the forest, and hîs daring 
feats upon the sea. Then of a wreck that happened 
off the coast while he was once alone at the castle ; 
of the wreckers' refusai to go to the ship in the awful 
storm ; of hîs own reckless bravery in reaching it ; 
the saving one by one of eight sufferîng beings, and 
his own narrow escape from death when retumîng to 
the shore. So skilful was the painting of his own 
action that Constance looked upon him in astonish- 
ment, wondering if thîs was the same Lord Percy 
who had been speaking to her hitherto. She had lîs- 
tened an hour, forgetful of everything but Castle 
Caime, its forest and sea, noting only that at the be- 
ginning Mr. Mordaunt left the room with the same 
haughty disdain as once before. She unconsciously 
looked toward the door whenever it opened, but he 
did not retum. 

The next nioming the gentlemen were gone be- 
fore sunrise, with Tobee for an attendant. Lady 
Moody's time was much taken up by the village mag- 
istrates and their friends, each of whom had ad vice 
to offer in regard to the Govemor's visit. Constance 
was amused to notice how invariably each interview 
ended with leaving the whole matter to the judgment 
of her aunt. The whole village was talking of the 
Director's réception as the great event of the quiet 
year. Only Lady Moody herself was calm and pa- 
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tient, although upon her exertions and tact rested the 
welfare and peace of the colony. 

" Annt Deborah, you hâve not once this day knit 
your brows. How do you carry your cares with bo 
peacefal a face?" asked Constance, tired hereelf at 
the end of the day of troubles. 

"I am not disturbed within. Wby should I 
frown, therefore ? I am weary, but not troubled, since 
I know whence to get the wisdom needed in thîs mat- 
ter. God is able to melt Petras Stuyvesant's heart 
toward us." 

" And if He should harden it ? " questioned Con- 
stance, in doubt. 

" We should be afflicted, yet continue to possess 
the peace that passeth ail understanding. It is war 
with God that gives unrest to the soûl." 

" But, Aunt Deborah, I hâve seen people at peace 
with God, yet who fret grievously at their cares." 

" If the cares are selfish, as through a désire to 
gain riches, thee can see the treaty with God is broken, 
and the unrest cornes. Bat if the cares corne through 
a désire to work with and for the good Lord, there is 
peace within, and the soûl does not chafe and fi^t 
under the burden." 

" Ah, Aunt Deborah, if I can but grow like you, 
rather than like Dame Zwaller, how pleasant it will 
be when I am old 1 " 

" Thee will be in danger of copying many faults," 
fihe replied, smiling. " Thee had better take a perfect 
model. I know of one only — the serene Saviour." 
Lady Moody leaned her head upon her hand, and her 
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arm npon the chair, as if weary. Looking toward 
tlie window, she saw a movement toward tlie gâte. 

" Look, Constance ; are not tliose oiir friends re- 
turned ? Tliee can meet tliem at the door." 

Constance saw them from the window, but she 
hesitated, lest her welcome should be too pleasing to 
the conceit of Lord Percy. She went, however. As 
she opened the door, Kose, the dairy-maid, hastening 
along the path, tripped and fell upon the stones. 
Lord Percy laughed coarsely, and called her an awk- 
ward wench. Baltazzar instantly stooped, helped h«r 
to rise, and good-naturedly asked if she was hurt. 

" No, massa, thank you," saîd Rose, grinning with 
shame, and hiding herself quickly in the garden path 
that led around the honse. This glimpse of Lofd 
Percy's coarse nature confirmed Constance's strong 
aversion. Her frozen courtesy when he came in was 
the more marked when he saw it melt into a gener- 
ous smile for Baltazzar. Pire was in his eyes, but he 
hîd it under his eyelids, and set his will the more firmly 
to attain his object. He played his old part, of the 
accepted lover, ail that evening, enjoying the scomful 
looks of Mr. Mordaunt, and seeking to interpret the 
troubled glances which Constance returned. 

The next moming, when the guests took leave. 
Lord Percy spoke some words to Mr. Mordaunt, 
which were received with the frigid politeness of a 
swom enemy. In bidding Constance adieu, he 
grasped her hand too quickly for her to resist, and 
raised it to his lips with the action of an adorer. Mr. 
Mordaunt saw it, and disappeared. Later in the 
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mornîng,* he returned fpom the village and announced 
bis intention to be absent several weeks. He waa 
going np tbe Hudson. Urgent business was the ex- 
cuse to Lady Moody. After writing a note to Sir 
Henry, wbo was not in, be tumed to Constance, sit- 
ting witb ber fingers between tbe leaves of a book, 
looking intently at notbing. 

*^ I must bid you adieu," said be, taking lier prof- 
fered band. Tbeîr eyes met for a moment. Con- 
stance's voice trembled wben sbe spoke. 
• " I am sorry you are going. We sball miss you." 
Mordaunt wisbed sbe bad said, " / sball miss you." 
He gazed eamestly at ber as if be would say some- 
tbing, yet feared to offend, tben tumed away to say 
farewell to Lady Moody wbo came in. 

"Tbee will be very welcome bere at tby return, 
as tbee well knows, Edward. May God give tbee 
safety and good speed." 

jNTow be was gone. Constance beard bis footsteps 
along tbe walk, and afterward tbe clattering of tbe 
borse's boofe as be galloped away. Tben it was still. 
How still and vacant tbe bouse seemed ! How beavy 
ber beart ! Sbe longed to cry, but refnsed tbe tears. 

" It is only because Lord Percy vexed me so sorely 
tbis moming," said sbe, striving to busy ber fingers 
witb ber needle. But tbe work did not interest ber. 
Sbe sewed it wrong side out, and twisted tbe seams 
bopelessly. Tbrowing it down, sbe went to tbe book- 
sbelves and cast ber eye along tbe rows of books. 
Tbere was " A little Eye-Salve for tbe Kingdom and 
Array," "Tbe Dipp.ers Dipped, or tbe Anabaptista 
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dueked and plunged over head and ears at tt dispnta- 
tion at Sontliwark," " Voyage of Ferdinant Mendoz/' 
"Sylva Sylvarnm," and many others of like titles. 
She passed thèse, and fixed at last. npon Spencer's 
" Fairie Qneen," whicli had lately been added to tlie 
precious store. She was lost in this till Sir Henry 
came in and read the note left by Mordaunt. 

"How now, cousin mine? Ton hâve put ail 
your levers to flight." 

" What hâve I donc ? " she asked wonderingly. 

" Bewitched them — for which I hold yon accouiTt- 
able. Mordannt supposes Lord Percy is to take yen 
to England at the beginning of the New Tear, and 
so he makes business the excuse whereby to escape 
the misery of seeing you his lordship's bride." 

"Does he say thatî" said Constance, blushing 
deeply, though believing not a word. 

" He means that." 

" I believe nothing you tell me," she replied, bend- 
îng low over her book to hide her face. 

" Kead, you wicked unbeliever 1 Ton should not 
hâve left him to convey such news to me." Con- 
stance read the note thrown in her lap. 

" Tt is ail about one Sudbury's law matters. What 
know I of that î " she said laughingly. yet reading for 
the sake of a half-conscious pleasure in the writing. 
" Oh 1 what is this ? " she exclaimed, glancing farther 
at the postscript: "Lord Percy informed me this 
moming of his expectation to bear with liim to Eng- 
land, at the beginning of the "New Tear, your fair 
cousin. I will detain my congratulations till a more 
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fittîng tîme." Constance sat speechless, crimsoning to 
her very temples. 

" It is true tlien ? " said Sir Henry, nnbelieving in 
his tum. 

" No 1 no ! no ! " cried Constance. " Lord Percy 
is base to say it." Kising quickly, she fled from the 
room to hîde her émotion in her own little chamber. 
Presently there came a light step, and a gentle tap at 
the door. Lady Moody entered. 

" Thy friends hâve plagned thee to-day, my daugh- 
tor. Can thee tell me which disturbs thee most ? " said 
she, seating herself in the deep chair. 

Constance burst into tears, and sat down upon the 
footstool at her feet. She soon felt the soothing in- 
fluence of Lady Moody's hand in soft, loving strokes 
upon her head. 

Thus encouraged, she confided to her aunt ail the 
annoyance and fear she had felt sînce her first meet- 
ing with Lord Percy, and how carefully he strove to 
represent her falsely. 

" He has stooped even to a base falsehood. How 
can I meet him again with the respect due to his 
degree?" said Constance, looking up. 

" Thee must not lower thy gentle manners because 
he holds his honor light. Neither would I hâve thee 
otherwise than courteous to him whom Petrus Stuy- 
vesant recommends to our good entertainment. But, 
Constance, art thou quite sure this nobleman, in his 
riches and high estate, has no charm for thee ? " 

" I am sure, Aunt Deborah. Though he were a 
prince, even the crown-princc of England, I should 
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fly from his love." Lady Moody looked down upon 
Constance's earnest face with tender, motlierly în- 
terest. 

" Thou liast removed a load from my lieart, dear 
child," saîd she. " I feared greatly lest he had 
already won tliy affection. I will not say aught 
against him,lest I do hîm wrong; bnt he îs not one I 
sliould choose for thee. Thy confidence bas made me 
very happy." 
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V. 

TuESDAY was a holiday in the village, in honor of 
thé Govemor's visit. The Prince's flag floated from 
the staff in front of the Town Honse. Chiidren hud- 
dled together near the town-gate to see the Govemor 
pass, and the magistrates went ont to meet and escort 
him to Lady Moody's. The cavalcade delighted the 
eyes of the lookers-on when it came at last. Thero 
"was the body-guard of four halberdiers ; the magis- 
trates, in Puritan grey ; Nicasius de Sille, the Lord 
Comicillor, in velvet and gold lace; Lord Percy, 
distinguishable by his English hat and plume and 
riding-cloak ; and conspicuous among them ail, " His 
High Mîghtiness, the Lord Director," as he was fond 
of hearing himself called. His vest was scarlet, and 
his breeches yellow. A brave sword dangled at his 
side ; and even his wooden leg, strapped with silver 
bands, had a brave look. With due awe and cere- 
mony, the magistrates conducted him to the Hall, and 
left him with profound obeisance ; for which attention 
he regarded himself with great complacency. 

The stately drawing-room was open, and cheerful 
in the warm light of a crackling fire in the wide 
chimney-place. The confiision of arrivai was over 
before Constance came in. She advanced with no 
slight heart-beating to meet this doughty Govemor, 
whom she so much dreaded, yet wished to see. She 
was not quite sure, aller ail that Sir Henry had told 
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her, whether he would suffer her head to remaîn fast 
upon her shoulders or not. If lie liappened to think 
the caris, or the simple roll at the back of her head, a 
reproach to the ribbon-bedeeked braids of the Amster- 
dam belles, how did she know but he would shave 
the whole off at one sweep of hîs valorous sword ? 
Doubless the awe wîth whîch she approached hîm, 
pleased hîm ; for he îmmedîately greeted her wîth a 
kîss on either cheek. She was not used to thîs Dntch 
mode of salutation, and dared not raîse her eyes to 
behold thîs Gorgon, wlio was as lîkely to deal a blow 
as a kiss. But a questîon unexpectedly kînd made 
her look suddenly and fdll înto hîs rubîcund face. 
She dîd not soon forget ît. A wide, bald forehead ; 
arched brows, now raîsed almost to a point ; smaU, 
penetrating eyes, and a prominent curved nose, were 
features too marked not to make a distinct impression 
at thîs first glance. He regarded the timid gîrl 
before hîm, as if wondering to find her there, and 
finished hîs inquiries wîth the exclamation, 

" By my troth, you would make a fine Christ-chîld 
next Christmas. I will tell Dame Zwaller myself." 

De Sîlle, the councîllor, explaîned to Constance the 
honorable ofiice proposed for her, which was only în 
gauzy disguise to distribute gifts from a Christmas 
tree. Ile delîghted her wîth accounts of many Ger- 
man customs of the Holidays. The announcement 
of dînner broke the pleasant chat, but ît was resumed 
again at table by the goodness of Lady Moody, who 
placcd the fatherly De Sille next to Constance, keep- 
îng Lord Percy attentive to herself and the Director, 
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The discussion of the rights of patentées, and some 
sharp strokes from Sir Henry as to usurping such 
rights, would hâve waxed too warm for civility, had 
not the sumptuons dinner and the succeeding meer- 
schanms soothed ail irritability. 

Constance withdrew at the earliest possible moment, 
going for qniet's sake to the deserted library. She 
was bnt just there, when the door opened softly and 
Omanee glided in without a word of sainte. She 
bronght, as a gift, a cnrionsly wronght basket of bass- 
wood fibres, interwoven with fine, briUiant feathers, 
and elegantly shaped. 

" Oh, how beantiful this is I " exclaimed Constance. 
" I am glad yon hâve corne." Her mute visiter stood 
unmoved, her arms folded in her mantle. Constance 
talked and gestured to no purpose. Then she remem- 
bered her promise, found pencil and paper and began 
rapidly to sketch the forest beauty. She succeeded in 
transferring a similarity, if not a likeness of the bean- 
tiful face and stately form, the picturesque robe and 
wampum-girdle, the plumaged mantle, and the neck- 
lace of white shells pierced and strung npon a scarlet 
cord. The sight of it, completed, won a smile from 
Omanee. 

^^ Good ! good ! " she said. Then she wished to 
possess the magie pencil. Constance allowed her to 
guide it over the paper. Finding that in her own 
hand it produced nothing but random lines, she threw 
it down, and passing her fingers slowly over Con- 
stance's head and eyes, indîcated that the power was 
there. She touched her hair and smoothly fair features, 
3 
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the slioulders just visible beneath a fine laced hand 
kerchief, and the ronnd white arms within the open 
sleeve, wîth the mingled fear and admiration that a 
Kttle child might feel when ventnring its hand npon 
the marble image of its own beanty. Her eyes at last 
fell covetoudy npon a small gold pin that fastened the 
gossamer kerchief. Constance perceived ît, and, im- 
mediately nnloosing ît, gave ît the place of the long 
sharp thom which fastened Omanee's robe. At tbÎB 
moment Lady Moody entered wîth Lord Percy. 
Smîling a welcome to the Indian girl, she passed to 
Constance. 

'* I désire thee to divert onr guest vrhile he remains. 
Our business will hâve no interest for him. The conn- 
cillor will soon départ wîth him for New Utrecht." 
Saying this, she retumed again to the drawing-room. 
Nothing could hâve been more pleasing to Lord 
Percy than this téte-a-tete. But his eycs had been 
instantly attracted to Omanee. He stood silently 
gazing at her while Lady Moody remained, with such 
bold admiration that she sullenly turned lier back. 

" What a splendid créature ! " he exclaimed at last. 

" Your lordshîp will offend her. She can read 
your countcnance, if she does not know your words," 
said Constance. 

Omanee cast a glance at the gayly costumed 
gallant, and turned toward the door. He intercepted 
lier. She looked at him contemptuously, and then at 
her new friend, who arose to expostulate. 

" You forget that I hâve never seen a Pocahontas. 
This mantlo, thèse ornan^ents, are npvelties in costume. 
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This wonderful border I Wliat is ît ? " lie queried, lay- 
ing his hand upon the trimming of quills. Omanee 
struck it from his touch, and, too quick for bim to 
interfère again, glided ont of the room. 

" I warned you of otfence. Though nnclvîlized, 
she is as conscions of offered mdeness as one of your 
own country," was Constance's eamest rebuke. 

" Tonr plain speech never leaves me long ignorant 
of my offences," he retnrned, seating hiraself near her. 
" With yon to check my wild impulses, what might I 
not become ? I am sorry to bave so often forfeited 
your good opinion by my tboughtless mdeness, but 
you would not jndge me too hardly if you knew how 
isolated from softening influences I hâve lived. My 
mother died in my boyhood — ^my father a few years 
later. An only sister entered a convent. I bave since 
gone like a thistle-seed, blown hither and thither by 
chance. I retum to Castle Oaime at long intervais, 
but for the most part roam restlessly in search of a 
happiness that I never find. The first sight of your 
face recalled that of my pure sister, lost to me now. 
It filled me too with a sensé of what I am alone, and 
what I might be in a home brightened by such 
gracions présence as yours." He paused as if over- 
come by early recollections, and was lost in sad 
thought. Constance's sympathy was aroused. Sho 
remembered her own losses. She reproached herself 
for her harsh judgment, and wondered that she had 
not before discovered so tender a heart imder his 
frivolous exterior. Lord Percy saw that her eyes were 
intently fixed upon hîm. 
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" Tou know tlie desolateness of a home from 
whicli ail hâve gone," he continued, " but ah ! you do 
not know the weariness of a heart that can claim the 
love of none. You hâve a mother in Lady Moody — 
a brother in Sir Henry. But to whom can I tum in 
suflering ? Who gladdens at the sound of my voice ? 
Not one. Even you, to whom my whole seul has 
tumed — even you hâve deigned me only cold words 
and reproaches, when I hâve yeamed for the sweet 
gentleness you hold for others." 

" I am sorry," said Constance, overcome by the 
extrême sadness of his tone and manner. " Indeed, 
I am sorry ever to hâve pained you. I did not know 
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" Tou will deal gently with my offences, then. 
You would forgive them ail, for the sake of the love I 
bear you, if you could but know the half of it," he 
continued, drawing nearer. " Can you not make the 
rest of my sad life a joy ? Can you not save me from 
evil ? " 

" / save you from evil ! " she exclaimed, afStonished. 
" I could not do so great a thing as that." 

" Yes, with your precious love, your innocence, 
your truth : it would lift me heavenward. Will you 
not love me ? Speak, Constance ! " 

She was bewildered. Sympathy and pity had 
awakened feelings she could not understand. Ooght 
she to make this misérable man happy ? The shadow 
of another rose before her. Her heart beat so fast 
and heavy that the délicate kerchief rose at every 
throb. She was sileut. But when he stole his arm 
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around her, slie tumed away her Lead and attcmpted 
to leave him. 

" I do notj I caunot love you, my lord. Do not 
speak of ît." 

He would not release her, and bending till liis 
lips almoBt tonched her clieek, wliispered, 

" You shall live in my beaiitiM home — old Oastle 
Caime — and Lady Moody shall coma wîth you. Oh 1 
Constance, make glad the hfe of an nnhappy man. It 
îs in your power. Say Tes I " 

" No I no I my lord, I cannot," she pleaded, shnd- 
dering at the thought of the weîrd, grim castle and 
tins man its master. " Pray let me go." She strug- 
gled to be released, but he held her fast. 

" Hear me, Constance. May I hope yet to win 
your love ? " 

" Impossible I It is not right that I should promise 
hope. Pray let me go." 

" Constance Aylmer, you must — shall be my wife ! 
You shaU ! I svrear it by this I " he exclaimed, hold- 
ing her firmly and imprinting kisses on brow, cheek, 
and lip. 

At this she became entirely calm. She raised her 
head lofkily, her délicate nostrils dilated, her lips curl- 
ed with pride. Her timid blushes were gone. She 
was pale as a statue. She suffered her hands to remain 
împrisoned in his, without an effort to withdraw them. 
And her eyes I With what a flash of indignation they 
met his I They stood thus an instant, he quite taken 
by surprise. 

" You hâve taken advantage," said she, " of a 
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syrapatliy whicli you Lave now as tliorouglily extîn- 
guîshed, as you before Lad kîndled. WLen you Lave 
tlie Lonor to release me, I am ready to go." 

Her majesty and dîgnity were not to be resisted. 
Lord Percy relinquisLed Ler Lands instantly. SLe 
tumed, and witL a deliberate, stately stop left tLe room. 
He gazcd aller Ler, astonisLed. Ile was angry now at 
Limself. 

" WLat a fool ! madman I to spoil tLat wLicL 
was so well begnn 1 " He stood flusLed and scowling. 
He gronnd Lis teetL. " I will Lave Ler yet I " He 
paeed tLe room, stopping now and tLen, Lis head 
bent, Lis face working intensely. Lis eyes blazîng. 
" SLe is not to be tampered witL. SLe is no cLild. 
SLe is lofky 1 Koyal I But I will Lave Ler yet. Tes, 
I will Lave Ler I " He could Lave growled like a 
raged tiger, so great was tLe tempest witLin Lim. 
Voices in tLe Lall cautioned Lim to restraint. He 
pressed bis Lands over Lis eyes to coUect and master 
liimself. Presently tLe door opened, and Councîllor de 
Sille announced Lis readiness to proceed to New 
UtrecLt. He was too preoccupied to notice tLe pas- 
sion tLat agitated tLe face of Lord Percy. 
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VI. 

Lady Moody was still in earnest converse with tbe 
Govemor. She had spoken in so plain terms agaînst 
his proceedings, that he was offended at her boldness, 
and replied in Ligli passion. Slie expected nothing 
less. A year had scarcely passed since the same mag- 
istrales she defended were foremost in a pétition from 
several townships, for redress against varions acts of 
tyranny. In case of refiisal, they had threatened to 
apply to the superior conncil of the Netherlands. The 
Govemor's only reply was, to "disperse," and not as- 
semble again upon snch business." Lady Moody 
well knew that this offence was not forgotten, and she 
had not scmpled to charge his présent action to its 
account. She waited calmly therefore till the little 
tempest subsided. Then she replied, 

" Thee need not be angry with me, friend, because 
I do not oil my tongue with pleasant lies. I speak 
truly when I say thon art too hard npon the most 
peaceable citizens in ail thy dominions. The men 
whom thee wonld appoint are Etrangers of thine 
own nation, and wonld produce only discord in our 
English town. Complaints would clatter in thine ears 
like bail. Thy revenge would tnm upon thee and 
rend thy peace. I pray thee, as a Christian Kuler, 
deal justly." 

There was no cringing in word or manner, and no 
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taunt in her calmness. She spoke with an eamest 
candor that conimanded his respect, and so persuasive 
and gentle withal were tbe tones of lier voice, that it 
soothed and controlled liim. Ile serenely replied, 

" You ply me wrongly. As a Christian Kuler, I ani 
bound not to recognize the élection of Baxter and 
Hubbard, and to install in their places those -who will 
enforce the decree that the Keformed worship alone 
shall be tolerated. I am bonnd by oath to the States 
General to see it executed." 

" Friend Petriis, thee need not ^v^ongly construe 
thine oath, nor keep back that part of thy instruc- 
tions which only forbids our worship in public. We 
hâve no meeting-house in Gravesend. We vrorship 
in our houses, and thee cannot disturb us there by 
any right." At this, the Director's face grew red and 
threatening. Lady Moody continued firmly, 

" Our patent secures us liberty of conscience. Its 
violation would tamish thine honor. William Ktrft, 
who gave it, lèft us unmolested. I look to thee to bo 
no less gênerons than thy predeccssor, and to grant 
even the half of that freedom which thee claims for 
thine own persuasion." 

Had any other than the good Lady Moody spoken 
thus, the boldness would hâve cost her liberty. The 
Director ftiriously struck his fist upon the polished 
table exclaiming, 

" Baxter and Hubbard shall not ride over me with 
their straight coats. PU not ratify the scoundrels 1 So 
hear me, Saint Nicholas ! " Another thwack on the 
table-top helped the assertion. Sileuce followed. 
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Then saîd Lady Moody, as mîldly as îf the Dîrector 
had not shown anger, 

" Thee has no need to call upon the saints. Tea 
or nay for tliîne answer will snffice.'' She extended 
her hand across the table. "Now, friend, lay thine 
hand npon mine and say, for peace sake, who theo 
will hâve for our ruling magistrates. I only insist 
upon Eoglishmen. I ask this for thy peace as well 
as ours." He could not intimidate her. Her self- 
control shamed him. Her confidence in extending 
her hand overcame him. He hesitated a moment, 
smiled, took it, and said kindly, 

" God knows I will, for peace sake, and for yoar 
sake. Choose the magistrates yourself." 

" If the people accept my choice, will thee abide 
byit?" 

" By my honor, I will. Write quickly." 

Lady Moody wrote two names upon a slip of paper, 
and gave ît to him. He read, and nodded assent. 

''Hère, Sir Henry, bear the message yourself. 
Tell them to accept my Lady 's choice, or l'il send them 
a couple of schepens who will straighten them, l'Il 
warrant." Sir Henry delivered as much of this mes- 
sage as he saw fît to the citizens, who impatiently 
waited at the Town House to know the Govemor's 
temper in the matter. Applause and doubt greeted 
the décision. Was it wise to yield in any degree to 
the dictation of the Director ? Would it not prove 
disastrous to their freedom in the end î And was it 
not beyond ail précèdent for a woman to nominate 
the town oflScers ? Was it not illégal ? The discussion 
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was spirited and prolongea. The farther it adyanced, 
thc more threatening it grew. Sir Henry, fearîng at 
last that some worthy gossip mîglit carry thèse pro- 
ceedings to tlie Director's ear, threatened them wîth 
tlie nile of the schepens and the loss of the charter. 
This qnieted the dispute, and the choice of Lady 
Moody was aceepted, and a vote of thanks retumed 
to her and the Govemor. 

The Councillor and Lord Perey returned late in 
the evening. Constance escaped to her own room on 
their arrivai. Makîng herself comfortable in a warm 
wrapper, and cosily grouping the deep chair, the foot- 
Btool, the tripod stand and tall wax-light, she tookfor 
a companion a favorite book of Mordaunt's which he 
had recommended for her entertainment. Pencil- 
notes and marked passages added to the interest of 
every page. She was admitted into the sanctum of his 
thonghts, wdthout feeling his watchful eyes. The very 
handwriting had a charm of its own. So sheread and 
dreamed, and dreamed and read, caring nothing for 
the good-night voices, thinking nothing of the hush 
that settled upon the honsehold. Leaningback in the 
cushioned chair, busy with her own sweet thonghts,. 
she fell fast asleep. The candie slowly burned away. 
At last it flickered and flared, sunk almost into dark- 
ness, flamed np again without waking her, and then 
went ont în a pnff of pungent smoke, that cnrled about 
her head, and roused her wîth a sensé of suffocation. 
She thought she had slept but a moment, till she 
remembered how taU the candie was when she closed 
her eyes. She was frightened to find herself in the 
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dark at midnight. The door was open too. If that 
were only shut 1 

" HappUy thîs is not old Castle Caîrne," slie said 
to herself, smiling, " else I might well fear the BÎght 
of ancîent knîglits and gliostly ladies." She began 
hastily to unloose lier dress. Suddenly she stopped 
and listened. That was a footstep ! Nor a ghost's 
eîther ! Stealthily, qnîckly it passed along the hall. 
Constance stood rigîd as stone. It went down the 
stairs. Should she fly now to her annt's chamberî 
She could not stîr. It was as if nightmare possessed 
her. The library door ereaked. She thonght her heart 
beat as loudly as the clock and would betray her, but 
she neither dared to go nor stay, and so stood terrifîed. 
Waîting a long time and hearîng no sonnd, she began 
to believe the whole a fancy. Trying to soothe her 
own fears, yet standing like a statue, she heard the 
footsteps again npon the stairs. This time she sprang 
toward the door, closed it with a force that rang 
through the house, leaned against it with ail her 
strength, and held the latch till her fingers were nnmb. 
The noise alone would hâve firightened ghosts back to 
thèir resting-places, much more a cowardly prowler. 
She did not think of this. She thought only of that 
tall, powerfal man who held her yesterday in his 
grasp. An army of Black Knights were not half so 
terrible. What wonder, then, that she guarded the 
door till the coming of moming was announced by the 
crowing of the cock ; then believing ail was well, threw 
berself upon the bed and slept. 

The guests^had risen, breakfasted, and gone. Still 
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Constance did not appear. Thinkîng she mîght be îU, 
Lady Moody went to her room and found her jnst awa- 
kened, and lyîng there in her wrapper of yesterday. 

" Has thy good sensé left tliee, Constance î " she 
asked, amazed. 

" I was fooUsh, Aunt Deborah, but oh ! so frîght- 
ened ! " She told how she had watched, and why. 

^' I heard no stir, save the noise of thy door. I 
thonght little of that. But why did thee charge it to 
Edgardo Percy? Perhaps Friend Stuyvesant was 
ill, or the Councillor may hâve sought warmth in the 
library." 

" The Qovernor could not tread like that with hîs 
wooden-leg, neither has the fatherly Councillor sach 
stealth in his heart. How then could he put it in hîs 
foot ? " Constance shook her head. 

" Thou art paying a sorry compliment to thy coun- 
tryman. If it was he, doubtless he was carefiilnotto 
disturb us. Thee mistook his kindness for stealth. I 
recollect Eose told me the coals were opened on the 
hearth. Thy reading tumed thy head last night." 
Lady Moody took up the book that lay upon the floor 
just where it had fallen from Constance's sleepy 
fingers. 

'^ Let me take it, Aunt Deborah," she said, unwilling 
that other eyes than lier own should read the nnder- 
lîned passages. Lady Moody noticed the blush steal- 
ing over her face, and laid the book down unopened. 

" Hasten and dress thyself, my daughter. Thee 
must not disappoint Mary Tilton, who looks for thy 
coming this moming." 



\ 
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VII. 

The monotony of the followîng weeks was only 
broken by two visits from Lord Percy. Constance 
escaped the first by a fortunate absence. At the sec- 
ond, she was not to be found, which Lord Percy 
grimly suspected to be a wilful disappearance. Soou 
after a messenger came from Dame Zwaller, claiming 
the promîsed visit. She nrged Constance's retnm with 
the escort the next momîng, in order to arrive in tirae 
for Elsie Roosevelt's birthday. 

New Amsterdam did not look, mider the snow of 
winter, as at her first arrivai in the bright autumn 
days, and she observed it now more leisurely and more 
composedly from the ferryman's boat, than from the 
ship that brought her to a new country . The mud walls 
of the Fort were topped and rounded with the white 
snow, and the stone bastions bravely defined its limits. 
Upon the ontermost bastion toward the river stood a 
windmill and a tall flagstaff, where signais were hoisted 
upon the arrivai of ships in the bay, or where the 
Prince's flag floated on gala days. The new chm'ch, 
with its square tower, its weather-cock and bells, and 
double peaked roof, rose prominently above the ram- 
parts. The Governor's house, of HoUand brick, stood 
next the church. Its red-tiled roof was visible above 
the walls of the Fort, though now it was sheeted with 
white, as were ail the houses. The reed-thatched roofe 
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could only bo dîstinguished by the cliîmneys of plas- 
tered boards ; the tiled roofs, by the better ones of brick 
or cobble-stones. The walls of the houses, paînted in 
blockB of yellow, blue, or red, gleamed gayly from 
under the shelving roofs. The gable ends invariably 
stood toward the street. 

Near the landing were stone warehouses. Paul 
Schipper's shop was hère, as ail the children very 
well knew. A chubby, dumpy group, in close caps, 
stood now looking at the wonderful show în the wîn- 
dow, of little animais moulded în clay, wooden lyres, 
cakes shaped into shoes and hearts, oil-skin tobacco 
bags, brightly painted dutch pipes with fat people 
figured on the bowls, and a host of other toys which 
the sîgn over the door affirmed to hâve corne from 
Ilolland. Farther up the street stood the imposing 
Stadt Huys, and beyond was Metje Wessers inn. 
This gave more signs of life than ail the toy-shops 
together, for hère tobacco and béer were dispensed to 
the Herrs who met to talk over the last proclamation, 
or the latest arrivai from the Old World. 

When Constance arrived at the Zwallers' home, 
she found them in busy préparation for Elsie's festi- 
val. The wheels and the réels were stowed in their 
corners. Dame Zwaller had already donned her best 
tabby gown, and hung a new pocket at her side, fiUed 
with worsted balls, ready to begin a gay kassaveika 
for Christmas. Like ail the aristocratie dames, she 
provided herself with a china cup and saucer and 
and went early, in order to enjoy a whole 
Lof gossip. Constance and Barbara foUow- 
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ed at tlieîr leîsure. Elsîe met them at the door, and 
assîsted to remove their wrappers, eager to see the 
face of one who was likelj to become her rival. She 
surveyed Constance with a critical glance from head 
to foot, when unobserved. The rich gamet silk 
would hâve become a princess. There was no fault 
in ît. The pearl brooch was simple and becoming. 
Her hair was withont ornament. Elsie fixed her eyes 
upon the fresh, sweet face. There was an air of grâce 
and purity about her too high for vanity ; that could 
never stoop to rivalry. Elsie felt this withont under- 
standing it^ and regarded her only with admiration 
and love. Her own nature was of another order. 
Vivacious, coquettish to the last degree, craving con- 
quests as a soldier craves glory, she was in a perpetnal 
state of brilliant excitement. Her eyes sparkled, her 
white teeth shone, her cheeks glowed; her motiotCB 
were quick, her voice running always înto laughter, 
her words into raerry badinage. Her sympathies 
were cold. She laughed at the sorrows of her levers. 
She was intensely selfish. Tet she was charming in 
the eyes of more than one of the gallants of Manhat- 
tan, and no one conld deny that she was pretty to- 
day. Her long glossy braids, blacker for the inter- 
plaiting of scarlet ribbons, hung far below her waist. 
The red stomacher, laced with gold chains (the gift 
of her last admirer, Nicholas Stnyvesant), closely fîtted 
her round full form ; and a short blue petticoat fully 
displayed the prettiest foot and ankle in IN'ew Am- 
sterdam. 

That this was her eighteenth birthday, was signi- 
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fied by the nuinber hung in the centre of the ever- 
green wreatbs that decorated the walls of the rooms. 
A lyre of moss over the fire-place was also duly in- 
spected by the arriving guests. Among those who 
Beated themselves in an inévitable row, after salutîng 
friends, Constance noticed a wiry, restless little wo- 
man, whose round black eyes shot hither andthither, 
as if intent npon knowing every person and every 
article of dress, as if to secure the pith of every re- 
mark and every incident. Constance's unfortiinate 
attention did not escape her. Flattered by it, she în- 
stantly occupied the nearest chair, and resumed her 
knitting. The needles clicked so fast that one wonld 
never hâve believed they raised a solitary loop of 
yam, had not the rapid growth of the dangling stock- 
ing proved it beyond dispute. Her tongue clicked in 
good time with the needles. She did not hesitate to 
address Constance. 

" Nicholas Stuyvesant must hâve helped to make 
the lyre. I saw liira bring a covered basket yester- 
day. He came into the street by the landgate, and 
must bave been to the woods for moss. I ran for my 
hood to sec if he came hère, and truly he did corne. 
Elsie wont refuse him — the Director's son. "Will 
she ? " 

" I know nothing of it," replied Constance, 
amused at the earnestness with which the little wo- 
man talked of her neîghbor's affairs. 

'' There comes Nicholas himself," whispered Lis- 
bet. Constance tumed with some interest to see him, 
for she had often heard his name. She was disap- 
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pointed to see hîm almost bojisli, sliglit, pale, blue- 
ejed, and wearing his hair in curls in the English 
Btjle. His dresB was half Englisli. He entered witli 
a careless, languid swing wliieli indicated his creed, 
" Leave care for to-morrow." 

" Nicliolas is a good fellow, but he is a lazy strip- 
ling," said Lisbet. " He gave Elsie her gold chains 
this momîng. There is no end to his generosity. 
But it is easy enough to give away other people's eam- 
îngs. Jî he would bend his own baek to the burden 
like his brother, doubtless his guilders would not slide 
Bo deftly out of his fingers. He borrows till his debts 
tease him, and then, to lift him out of trouble, his 
good brother pays it ail. More's the pityfor him, that 
Baltazzar has so soft a heart ! " Constance was 
shoeked at this révélation of family afifairs, but re- 
gardless of her troubled look, Lisbet rattled on. 

" There is Baltazzar now, he's his father's staff. 
The Director would sooner part with his other leg 
than with that son. Barbara will bring him a fine 
dowry, wont she ? I know, for I hâve been in Dame 
Zwaller's loft. She has more quilts and linen and 
stuffs from her own looms than you will find in another 
house this side of Hollaud. And nobody knows how 
much gold is stowed in the ii*on chest." Lisbet was 
forced to stop at the approach of Baltazzar, who came 
to speak to Constance. After a few words, he went 
away. In the meantime, a new arrivai started Lîs- 
bet's tongue anew. 

" That is Cari Yan Loot, the richest raan in Man- 
hattan. Ton see his clothes are rusty, and his face 
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pinclied wîtli hunger and cold. He was a suitor of 
Elsîe's. She told hîm she would marry him if he 
would build her a house ail of HoUand brick, and fill 
it with gold-laced chairs and silk hangings, and that 
he must fumish a purse of guilders to roU to beggars 
on their wedding-day. She sends ail the alms-seekers 
she meets to his door, and pnnishes him with every 
pétition for money she hears of. He groans at his 
folly in making love to snch a giddy-head." Con- 
stance langhed in spite of herself at ail thèse — the 
miser, the coquette, and the gossîpper. Tet she shrank 
from this rude unveiling of characters, and would 
gladly hâve escaped from Lisbet had it been possible 
without drawing upon lierself the eyes of ail. The 
next moment, however, she was glad to retain her 
neighbor. Lord Percy came in. The buzz that had 
filled the room ceased at the announcement of his 
august présence. The mass of curls upon his broad 
shoulders, his vel vet coat gold-laced, the scarlet stock- 
ings topped with Flanders lace, the high-heeled shoes 
of Spanish leather, attracted the gaze of every one 
for a moment, and then the buzz of chit-chat was re- 
sumed. Lisbet tumed to Constance with a wise nod. 

" Lord Percy will wish this seat. I will find 
another." 

" Stay ! " said Constance in so commanding a voîce 
that the little gossiper remained in her seat, frightened 
into a short silence. 

Lord Percy, like any earnest lover, discovered 
Constance at his first entrance. He saw Lisbet's 
movement and détention, and understood it. But he 
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was occupied now with Elsie, and, soon after, Ilerr 
Eoosevelt appointed liim to lead Elsie to the great 
room where the feast was spread, and liitlier foUowed 
ail the Company. 

Thîs feast was not a French sleight of hand. It 
was a banquet of solids, every one of wHcli had been 
watched from the seed, the egg, the tree, by the hostess 
herself, and finally concocted in tempting forms by 
her skilfiil hands. Even the silver was maînly of 
her eaming. The savory smoke of the preparing feast 
had for some time foretold what was in store. Geese 
stnffed with chestnuts or prunes, turkey gamished 
with necklaces of sausage, oly-koeks, noodies swim- 
ming in sauce, pungent saurkraut and a host of lesser 
dishes left no spaces on the long table. Conspicuous 
in the centre was a mammoth bowl of punch encircled 
by eighteen wax-lights, reminders of the happy occa- 
sion. At one end of the table sat Dame Eoosevelt, 
behind a large swinging silver kettle. Her shining 
face told as plainly as words that she had personally 
superintended ail the brewing and stewing to the 
latest moment. The guests were seated, the silent 
grâce followed, and then, above ail the clatter of 
serving, rose the voice of Dame Eoosevelt as she fiUed 
each thimble cup with tea. 

" Stir or bite, neighbor Zwaller ? stir or bite, 
Lisbet ? Herr Van Loot, will you stir or bite ? " 

Each suited his own whim as to nibbling the lump 
of sugar beside his plate while sipping the fragrant 
tea, or whether he should permit Dame Eoosevelt to 
Bweeten the celestial draught. Herr Van Loot chose 
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tlie latter, and reserved tlie lump besîde his plate for 
Lis rare and solitary ciip in bis dreary cabin. Lisbet 
nibbled and cLattcrcd riglit and left, prononncing 
every tbing i)eriect, tboiigb Herr Zwaller could not 
see tbat elie took time to toucb or taste. 

" Tbis pretty Mistress Aylmer is to be your Cbrist- 
cbild, I bear," wbispered sbe to tbe burgouiaster. 

" Ab ba 1 " exclaimed be, from tbe mîdst of an 
oly-koeks. 

" Tbe Lord Director bimself ebose ber," eontmned 
Lisbet, enjoying bis pnzzled look. He laid down bÎB 
oley keok and tumed bis moon face fiiU upon her. 

" "Well, bow do you know it ? " was tbe sbarp 
question. 

" Baltazzar told it to Barbara tbis aftemoon," sbe 
answered, a little alarmed. Tbe burgomaster's bead 
slowly revolved to tbe otber side wbere bis wife sat 
intent upon discovering any slovenly flaws în tbe 
entertainment. 

" Cbristiana, do you bear tbis ? His Higb Mîgbt- 
iness bas made an appointment for your Obristmas 
rejoicings." 

^' I cbose Constance long ago witbout tbe aid of 
tbe Lord Director, or Lisbet eitber. Let bîm see to 
bis State affairs, and Lisbet to tbe run of ber own 
tongue." 

Next Herr Eoosevelt sat Lord Percy, ail dévotion 
to Elsie, except bis eyes, wbicb contînually wandered 
across to Constance. Sbe carefuUy avoided meeting 
bis gaze, and politely listened to ail tbat Nicbolas 
Stuyvesant bad to say. But poor Nicbolas was absent 
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and dîstraeted. He felt îll at ease in Constance's 
grave company. "WTiile he thouglit lier beautiful, he 
was afraid of her. She had none of the attraction for 
him that the sancy, flîrting Elsîe exercîsed, and he 
was annoyed and angry to see that Ekîe seemed to 
forget him altogether, and spent ail her lively glances 
npon her new admirer. He felt indignant at Lord 
Percy too. Had he not spent many an hour with 
him in friendly chat at the inn ? Had he not confided 
to him his intentions conceming Elsie ? Had he not 
devoted himself to him in every way? Gambled, 
drank, assumed his manner, imitated his dress î Been, 
in short, his humble pupil ? This was his fnendshîp 
then. He did not scruple to win Elsie under the very 
eyes of his devoted servant. But Nicholas had to 
endure it, and take his first valuable lesson in self- 
control. 

Lisbet was not blînd to ail this. Whatever she 
could not discover by leaning forward or backward, 
she knew by intuition. The knowledge obtained, she 
felt an irrésistible désire to tell it. She could not 
speak without gossiping. Her head had never con- 
taîned anything but her neighbors' affairs, and to be 
silent conceming them would be simply to become 
forever dumb, When she opened her mouth there- 
fore, it was with no malice, but the natural overflow 
of her thoughts. Dame Zwaller's reproof, a little 
while ago, only caused her to choose a more amiable 
auditor. With the best possible intentions, she began 
to entertain Mistress Primley, who sat next below her 
quietly enjoying the feast. 
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" Do you Bee Lord Percy, yonder ? Ekie îs setting 
lier cap for liini. She need not take the trouble, for 
he is to marry- that pretty Mistress Aylmer very soon, 
I hear." Mistress Priraley looked aghast at thîs bit 
of news. 

" Is it triie, Lisbet ? '' 

" Tes, I know ail about it. He bas crossed tbe 
ferry twice a week to see ber. And tbe gifla be bas 
bestowed ! TLe pearl brooeb tbat fastens ber kercbîef 
must be one of tbem. Tbere never was one lîke it in 
Amsterdam. You eau see for yourself bow bis very 
eyes would eat ber up." Tes, Mistress Primley saw 
it ail. Her feast was ended. Lisbet migbt as weU 
bave poured gall in ber tea. 

" I feared me it would end thus," said sbe, agitated. 
My lady may live in a fine castle, but ber dear beart 
will pine. Ab me ! no good will come of ber seeing 
tbat owl." 

" Wbat of tbe owl?" queried Lisbet. Sbe was 
soon in possession of tbe wbole bistory of tbe voyage 
and arrivai. Her gossipy soûl was deligbted. 

Now Elsie's bealtb was drank in many flagons of 
béer, many pipes were prodiiced,long-windedlegendfl 
were recited, and tbe banquet was ended. Tbe tables 
dîsappeared. Cato witb bis fiddle came in, and tbe 
great room resounded witb music and tbe tread and 
ebuflSe of dancing feet. Constance was only a spectator. 
Lord Percy bad opened tbe dance witb Elsie. As 
eoon as be could witbdraw, be came to ber side and 
addressed ber in bis lowest tones. 

" How can I atone for my rudeness at our last 
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meeting? I crave your pardon, Can you not grant 
it?" 

Constance had no courage to reply as she wished. 
Her face was downcast and perplexed. 

" Shall I construe your silence in iny favor? " lie 
whisperedj bending respectfully. 

"No ! " was the sudden reply. " I can grant your 
request oiïly on one condition, my lord." 

" What may that be ? " he asked, pleased and eager. 

" That you leave me altogetber." She trembled, 
and dare not encounter bis look. He, perceiving her 
timidity, said boldly, 

"I cannot accept forgiveness upon terms that 
would fill me with misery. Neither can I leave you 
now till you grant the pardon I so humbly crave. To 
prove it, I will kneel to you as to my sovereign, sweet 
Constance, in the présence of ail thèse witnesses." 

He made a movement as if to drop upon one knee 
before her. She arose quickly to prevent it. 

" Do you pardon me, then ? " 

" 1 do if you will but leave me now," said she, 
vexed tears filling her eyes. Lord Percy smiled, bow- 
ed gracefully and went away triumphant. When 
Constance ventured to look up, she saw Lisbet's curious 
eyes fixed upon her. That worthy gossip was unable 
to wait tiU to-morrow to tell what she imagined she 
had seen and heard, and, tuming quickly about, whis- 
pered to Mistress Primley, 

" I heard Lord Percy, with my own ears, say that 
he loved her, and with my own eyes saw her blushes. 
There is truly to be a wedding after ail that. I won- 
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der liow soon it will be ? " Intent npon this question, 
bIio went over to Barbara, who was resting after the 
fatigue of the dance. Poor Mistress Primley went 
for lier cloak and liood, sîghing and murmuring over 
the fato of her protégée. The rest of the matrons 
were roUing themselves in their mufflers, in order to 
reach home at the décent hour of nine. A little later, 
the last vîgorous couple who had outwaltzed evety 
other, finished with a flourish, and Cato gave a long- 
drawn scrapo across the fiddle-strings, then a Bbort 
sharp squeak which announced the end of the festivi- 
ties. 

Nicholas Stuyvesanthadproudlyavoided Elsie the 
whole evening. He had danced incessantly Avith the 
daughter of a rich burgomaster, and, at a moment 
when he knew Elsie must hear, asked the happinesB 
of escorting the heiress to her father's stoop. But 
Elsie did not care. His services liad been valnable 
the préviens day, and she possessed a gold chain for 
her bodice. She enjoyed immensely her new flirta- 
tion -Nvith the English nobleman. His flattery elated 
her. What was it to her, then, if Nicholas went 
away pained and with a vague feeling that he was 
loving a woman without a heart ? 



^ 
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VIII. 

The next day, Barbara and Constance sat in the 
midst of gay bits of ribbon and silk, paper cuttîngs, 
little bunches of bright bird plumage, and acom cups, 
which they were busily making into fancy articles for 
tlie expected Christmas tree. Perle and Engle Zwal- 
1er, to wliom Santa Clans was to transfer tliem, were 
at this hour imprisoned in the school-houso under the 
shadow of the Fort, and were wholly innocent of the 
delightful hurly-burly of brilliant things at home, the 
moment their feet pattered over the foot-path to school. 
Barbara was hurrying the work, in order to remove 
ail traces of it before their retum. Both she and 
Constance were so absorbed as not to notice the dou- 
ble stamping of feet upon the stoop, or hear another 
voice than Herr Zwaller's. Dame Zwaller left her 
spinning-wheel, and made haste to lay a pair of slip- 
pers near the door, lest Mynheer should track the 
newly sanded floor with his heavy wooden shoes. 
Constance did not look np even, when the two enter- 
ed. A voice caught her car tliat made her etart. She 
tumed quickly to meet the smiling face of Mr. Mor- 
daunt. She was snrprised, agitated, confused at his 
suddea coming, and in rising overtumed her work- 
basket, so that its contents went rolling over the floor 
in every direction. She was ashamed of her confu- 
sion, and he standing there so composed with his al- 
4 
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ways watehftiL oritîoal eyes upoa her ! He was ple&a- 
ed at her embarrassment^ plea^ni to tînd her there în 
the midst of chîldkh work. It was botter than seeing 
her at Moodv Hall busv wîth a bridai trou^s^aiê. If 
she was to beoome Lady Perev, there \ras a respîte at 
ail events. But what did the happr glow în her ùuœ 
at sight of hîmself meau i Thinking thus in the in- 
terrais of greeting, a painful suspense of fear and 
hope oppressed him. He looked again at Constance. 
Her face was quiet and cold now, her manner reserr- 
ed. He did not imagine how heavilj her heart beat 
beneath it ail. His own sank like lead, as he judged 
that friendship alone had moved lier. And jet it was 
such a rare glow that had lighted her couutenance. 

Mr. Mordaunt talked with Herr Zwaller of the 
events of his joumey, tumîng now and then to Con- 
stance, to explaîn items of înterest to her. Afterward 
the Herr went away, and only Dame Zwaller remained, 
with her ever noisy wheel accompanyîng the chit-chat, 
but instead of interrupting, it seemed only to make 
conversation flow the more readily. The liours flew 
swiftly to both Mordaunt and Constance. He gave 
himself up to the happiness of her society for thîs 
once more. Perhaps it was the last timc. He was 
obliged to sit near her, that the buzz of the wheel 
might not drown his voice ; he offcred suggestions 
about the little silk bags she was making ; he picked 
up her scîssors when she dropped them ; he found her 
missing thimble rolling away, and playfuUy took her 
hand and replaced it hipaself, telling her he wished 
sl^o would drop it again. The hours were bewîtched. 
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In the meantime, Barbara had gone to the Fort 
to get Nîcliolas to corne and act Knecht Eupert that 
evenîng. He was too much out of linmor, but offer- 
ed to go to the bowery and bring Baltazzar, wlio never 
refused any kînd office. Then she hastened to secure 
Elsîe's présence, that the evenîng need not pass \vith- 
ont a fipolic. Elsie's mother was ill. 

"Ifever mind," said Elsîe; "Mistress Primley 
shall corne and stay with her. I shall be glad to get 
away. A honse is hateful and duU with sick people 
în ît." 

" But/' said Barbara, feelîng guilty for tempting 
her, " your mother raay need you. She wîU not be 
pleased." Barbara thonght of the mother's labora to 
make her daughter's birthday happy. " I will put 
oflf Eîiecht Kupert till another evenîng," she added, 
" rather than take you from her." 

" Fîe ! " laughed Elsîe. " Mîstress Primley will 
serve her better. She complains that I make her 
broth too sait, that I never place herpillows rîght, and 
— so, so. I can't please her. Besîdes, ît is ruefiil to 
sît ail the evenîng by a faînt taper and keep silence. 
Ton may be sure I shall come to see your Knecht 
Eupert." 

The all-dutifdl Barbara went home with an uneasy 
sensé of havîng donc something very wrong herself. 
She would stîll hâve put off the frolic, but for Baltaz- 
zar, who would not fail to come ail the way from the 
bowery. And he did come. 

As soon as supper was served and carrîed away, 
there was much whispering and laughter, and going 
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în and ont of an adjoining room. Elsîe waa closeted 
tliere also; but Xicliolas remaîned quiet and thought- 
ful, amuûing liîmself occasionally wîth teasîng the 
children, who, half friglitened and half pleased, waîted 
the advent of the wonderful Rupert. There was an 
unexpected addition to the guests. Lisbet, who had 
seen the arrivai of a stranger that day across the 
Street, and watched Barbara goîng to and fro, could 
not resist eatching up her wheel after tea and rnnning 
into neighbor Zwaller's to see what ail the commotion 
was about. Once arrived, she was a fixture at the 
fireside. She did not fail to snrvey Mr. Mordannt 
from the top of his brown locks to the tip of his 
pointed boot, and decided him every ineh a gentle- 
man. 

"Who is he ? " she whispered to Constance at the 
iirst opportunity. " Ile looks the nobleman far better 
than Lord Percy. Who may he be ? " 

" A friend of Aunt Deborah. He îs a Yirginian, 
I believe," replied Constance, endeavoring to look in- 
diffèrent, and changing *the subject. But Lisbet was 
not satisfied. She was soon conversing with Mordannt 
himself, as if she had known him ail her life. She 
felt no awe or reserve. If he had been the Prince 
just from Ilolland, she would hâve entertaîned him 
ail the same with the latest news in î^ew Amsterdam. 
Mr. Mordannt knew of her, and it occurred to him 
imraediately that she might be able to tell him what 
lie most wished to know. The first moment that 
Constance was called away, and while Perle and En- 
gle wcre noisily romping with Nicholas, he adroitly 
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alluded to Lord Percy. Tliis was enough to lead Lis- 
bet off in full description of ail she knew and ail that 
she did not know, but liad repeated so often that she 
now honestly told it for truth. Every word went like a 
dagger tbrougb bis beart. He was newly disappointed. 
He could not nnderstand Constance. Tbe nnconscious 
betrayals of love -in tbe bappy aftemoon just gone, 
bad tbrilled bim witb bope. But sbe was capable of 
giving ber band to one for tbe sake of a title, wbile 
her beart was possibly anotber's. Tbe tumult witbin 
kept bim silent, wbile Lîsbet rattled on about indif- 
fèrent matters, till interrupted by tbe jingling of bells 
and tbe announcement tbat Kupert bad corne. 

One tbat looked like a giant, wrapped in furs, 
stalked in. He wore a tall fur cap, witb tbree fox 
tails banging bebind ; a beavy robe, edged witb bells 
tbat tinkled at every step ; great boots, lengtbened 
eut liKe Esquimaux snow-sboes ; and two large qui vers 
strapped on bis back, one lilled witb cakes, tbe otber 
witb bircb-rods. Perle flew to ber motber, scrambled 
upon ber lap and bid ber face in ber bosom. Engle 
stood bravely up, witb bis bands clasped tigbtly be- 
bind bis back, and bis eyes wide open. Not a foot 
would be stir before Eupert, even tbougb be bad 
gone over bim like a car of Juggemaut. So Eupert 
Btopped, looked smilingly down upon bim, and spoke 
în a voice tbat seemed to corne from a cave in a 
mountain. Engle was awed and amazed tbat Knecbt 
Eupert knew ail bis conduct at scbool, and tbat be 
had tbrown paper balls to tbe top of tbe wall tbat 
very day. He tbongbt Eupert bad been down tbe 




^ 
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school-house cliîmneyj and saw them stîcidng on the 
wall. But hîs monitor reprimanded hîm kindly, and, 
to lus great relief, took down the load of cakes in- 
stead of tlie rods, and sliowered them over liim and 
Perle. Both Perle and Engle were ready to throw 
up theîr arms in deliglit that no rods were left for 
them, for now they were sure of havîng the Christ- 
mas tree. When Kupert tumed to go, Engle foUowed 
him at a safe distance, bent npon seeing him perform 
the feat of flying np the chimney ; but when he was 
able to open the door that closed behind Eupert, no- 
body was there. So he ran quickly to the chimney, 
and shouted with ail his might, 

"Ton ail up?" 

" AU up 1 " said a muffled voice that Engle was 
sure came from the chimney-top, and he went back 
with intense satisfaction to distribute his cakes among 
the Company. A space was now cleared for blind- 
man's-buflF. Just as the game was about to begin, a 
loud knock startled them, 

"Knecht Eupert has come back," exclaimed 
Engle. No, it was Lord Percy. The burgomaster 
ushered him in, and hastened to obtain a chair from 
the upturned fumiture, àpologizing for the confusion. 
He begged not to spoil their entertainment. He had 
come only for a few moments to make his adieus, 
having to leave early next morning on urgent busi- 
ness. He was going to the New England colonies, 
and expected to be absent some weeks. 

" Lisbet was right, then. This is the reason of the 
delay of the marriage," thought Mr. Mordaunt, who 
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sliowed himself stiffly reserved in the new présence. 
After a few words with the Zwallers, Lord Percy ap- 
proaclied Constance, wlio had remained at tho up- 
per end of the room witli the blinder still in her 
hand. 

" Once more, Constance Aylmer, may I retum to 
claim yon as mine ? " 

"Ne ver 1 " she replied, in a low, calm voice. 

" Ton are obstînate. Ton will repent it yet. I 
never abandon an nndertaking «till it is accomplished. 
I leave my heart with you, and shall demand its 
équivalent." 

"Which you will never receivel" The stem 
décision of her words and look would hâve checked 
any other than him. He was the more reckless for 
her coldness, and seizing her hand as once before, 
kissed it passîonately, tnmed quickly away, bowed his 
adiens to the assembled company and went ont. What 
a marvellons change this sudden raid worked in those 
who remained. Constance stood still, pale and jfright- 
ened. Elsie's vanity was wonnded at the slight récog- 
nition of herself, after ail his adulation pnly the evening 
before. A great load was lifted from Nicholas' heart 
at the departure of Lord Percy, for more reasons than 
concemed Elsie. As for Mr. Mordaunt, his very soûl 
was on fire. He had the évidence now of his own 
eyes that Constance was affianced to Lord Percy, and 
the words had been pronounced too distinctly for him 
not to hear, — "retum to claim you as mine." He 
could not stay near her longer. He could not bear to 
look upon her face. Pleading illness, he tumed to bid 
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Parae Zwaller good evening. Barbara endeavored în 
vain to detain him. 

" Ton may go în peace, Mr. Mordaunt, if you wîll 
promise toretum to us Christmas eve," said she,inter- 
ceptîng him as he was about to départ. 

" Impossible ! I cannot," he replied, easting a look 
at Constance, who was eamestly waiting his answer. 
Barbara withdrew from the doorway, a little chagrined 
at his mannerj and allowed him to pass ont, He went 
to Metje "Wessel's inn^makîng himself as wretched as 
was possible. The party he left were scarcely in better 
humor. 

^' I hope Knecht Enpert will carry him a bag of 
ashes to-night, for spoiling onr sport," said Elsie, pout- 
ing her red lips and tuming away in a pet from 
Nicholas. He needed but very slight repuise now, 
and went quietly to talk with Constance. This did 
not suit Elsie. 

" I am going home. I hâve pressing business that 
requires my attention too," said she, mocktng the^ 
tone of the two gallants who had so unceremoniously 
taken themselves away, " Come, Lisbet, are you not 
going ? You must begin early to-morrow, or you wîU 
not be able to recount ail that has happened. Good 
night, Barbara." She put on her hood and cloak, and 
was out of the gâte before Nicholas was half ready, 
and, if she had not condescended to wait there, he 
would hâve disdained to follow her. 

The good-natured Barbara could not understand 
the queer humor of her guests. She wondered and 
chatted about it till she talked herself to sleep that 
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nîght, not knowing that while Constance answered her 
dieerfully, her cheeks and pillow were wet with tears. 
Slie was as unhappy as Mordannt. It takes so little 
to make lovers misérable ! 

The followîng days were as busy as those that had 
gone before ; there was bo little that could be bought 
for giftSj so much that must be patiently made into 
comely shape or use. Dame Zwaller was as occupied • 
with préparations for Christmas, as any modem house- 
wife for Thanksgiving, and Barbara's services were 
often needed. Naturally indolent, she much preferred 
to sit by the fire and mould clay sheep and shepherds, 
than to spend ail the moming frying noodles or making 
pigeon pies. There was often a struggle in her mind 
between self-indulgence and filial duty, though one 
would hardly suspect it, so readily did she always 
answer her mother's caU. 

" But," said she, on one of thèse busy days, " when 
you corne to my house, good mother, you will see the' 
milk in stone bowls that will never want to shine ; the 
floors shall be dyed as yellow as the sun, and I will 
put iron dogs in the iire-places, that will need no lîne 
polish every day, and so my Minxey will hâve time 
to fiy and stew and bake, and leave me to please 
myself." 

" So, so I We shall see," laughed her mother. 
And the préparations went on, and might hâve gone 
on îndefinitely, if Christmas had been postponed. But 
the last day came, and the last touches were the most 
important. The parler underwent a thorough rénova- 
tion, although Dame Zwaller unfailingly swept, dust- 
4* 
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ed, and aîred it every week, and shnt it np again, 
allowing the children to înspect it only on tîp-toe from 
the door-sill. The floor was now scoured white, waxed, 
and polislied till it shone. The green russet-leathered 
chairs were carefully dusted, and the silyer-lace nncov- 
ered. The flowered tabby curtains were looped back 
in précise folds, and an extra polish given to the black 
oak table. Engle and Perle danced about delighted, 
but after seeing a tall fir-tree carried into the forbid- 
den room, they were permitted to behold nothing more, 
for the key was tumed and the tree left for the gifts 
of the Christ-child. After listening in vain for the 
fluttering of wings, they went away with little Jansen 
Mùller and his sister Margaritta, to make a fort of 
snow Kke the grand one in which the mighty Govemor 
lived. 

Before dark, Nicholas and Baltazzar came in, then 
Elsie Eoosevelt, and later, Mr. Mordannt arrivedfrom 
Gravesend, surprising and pleasing ail at his change 
of purpose. Early in the evening the locked room 
was thrown open. A hnge log in the wide fire-place, 
fronted with pine knots, threw a brilliant light over 
the room. In the farthest corner was a cone-shaped 
tree, shining with wax-lights, and hung with gifts of 
every color, shape, and nse. The tree was firmly 
planted in a large box fiUed with eârth, and covered 
with moss to represent a field. A stag with gilded 
homs, storks, dogs, sheep, and two shepherds wîth long 
crooks stood watching their flocks in the field. 
Above them was snspended an angel, to represent tho 
announcement of the birth of Christ. 



N 
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Sehind thîs gay tree, and partiy concealed among 
evergreen boughs, was the dispenser of ihe gîfts, called 
the Christ-child, to whom Elnecht Eupert had gîven 
a faithfdl report. Thîn drapery was liglitly thrown 
over the figure, of whicli only one faîr arm and the 
half-averted face was seen. A pair of transparent 
wîngs spread upward. The voîce called Herr Zwal- 
1er. An oil-skin bag, gayly colored by Perle's own 
hand, a silk pnrse, silver shoe-buckles, and a porcelaîn 
tobacco pipe upon which was fijiely painted one of 
the favorite sports in the Fatherland, were the love 
oflferings to him. 

" 0, honored Herr, thy children strive thus to as- 
sure thee of their tender love," said the voice. 

" And for thee, good mother, their industry has 
brought this firom the Fatherland." 

Dame Zwaller received a tea-pot of solid silver. 
Surprise and happy émotions overcame her for a mo- 
ment. She understood now why Engle and Perle 
had stored away their little eamings, and why Bar- 
bara had denied herself ail new ribbons and the silk 
bodice she should hâve had for Elsie's festival. She 
was moVed to take ail her children in her arms at 
once and weep happy tears, had she not feared to as- 
tonîsh them by such an unwonted show of affection. 
Now it was too late. Barbara was called. 

" Eeceive thy tokens of love. May thy truth and 
thine unfailing duty be as bright a glory in thy fu- 
ture home as in this ! " 

Modest Barbara had not expected so much praise, 
and was glad to retreat with the shower of beautiful 
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things that fell to her share. Among them was a 
gold bodkin and cliaiii for her bodice, and a pair of 
Btockings with tall clocks of alternate red and blue, 
like Elsie's. Then Baltazzar was summoned to re- 
ceive a soft eel-skin for bis eue, a costly china pipe, 
and a chain of Barbara's hair, woven by herself. 
Then the little ones held np their arms for the treas- 
ures that seemed to them endless. It was as if an 
angel had shaken a tree of Paradise, and let fall about 
them golden fruit and ail manner of precious things. 
They were too elated at the sight to hear any of the 
gracions words of the Christ-child, and ran away to 
place the gifts in showy array. Engle began at once 
to try his bow and arrow, making a target of any- 
body's head, till his father gave him a gilded apple 
and sent him elsewhere to practise his skiU npon it. 

Elsie Eoosevelt, who came only as a spectator, was 
wholly astonished at receiving a golden butterfly, so 
fine, so délicate, of so exquisite workmanship, that it 
announced itself foreign and costly. It conveyed a 
doubtful compliment, but she did not heed this in her 
désire to know the giver. Could he be Nicholasî 
His countenance betrayed nothing. Could Lord 
Percy hâve bestowed it î 

" Lisbet alone can tell me," said she, tumîng to 
Mr. Mordaunt. " I hâve only to givê her the faintest 
hint, and she will pursue it to the death, like a hound. 
I need aJlow her but one day, either." 

" Can she fumish you with sound évidence ? " he 
asked, with a smile of doubt. 

" Sound or not, it is ail onc to her," added Elsie. 
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^' Toa slander an absent firiend," said Nicholas. 

'' Truth is not slander," retorted Elsie, tnming 
away firom him and devoting ail her smiles and bright 
glanées to Mr. Mordaunt. At tliat moment. Con- 
stance came in, divested of wîngs and gauze, and waa 
led by Herr Zwaller to tlie tree to receive lier sliare 
of tbe tokens. A little box was placed in her liand. 
She opened it. Two rings lay at the bottom. One 
bore the letter P emblazoned in diamonds ; the other 
was a coiled serpent of fine gold, its ngly head reared, 
and fangs protruding as if to strike. Its eyes were 
two rubies. Constance stood looking in the box, so 
silent and so abstracted that the curiosity of the look- 
ers-on was excited. 

" What is it so wonderful ? " cried Elsie, peeping 
over her shonlder. " Oh what a magniticent sparkle 1 
Alas ! my butterfly is nothing I " As Constance 
raised her eyes, she met the inquiring gaze of Mr. 
Mordannt. 

" He will recognize the letter," she thought, " and 
will find new cause to distrust me. But he may mis- 
judge me if he chooses." She gave him the box 
proudly, expecting to see his face assume the cold, 
haughty look she had seen there before, with less 
reason to provoke it. Instead, he carefully examined 
the two rings, admired them and retumed them to 
her, smiling, and fixing his eyes upon hers in a man- 
ner so fall of confidence and love that she was abash- 
ed. Then she remembered he had been to Gravesend, 
and Sir Henry must hâve told him of Lord Percy's 
false représentation. 
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'* Tho scri>cnt-coîl reniînds me of tlie storj of the 
poisoned rinp," suid Mr. Mordaunt. " I shoolâ be 
loatli to wciir it." Constance looked at it agaîn. She 
faneicd bIic saw a clioico oifered lier of whîch the 
rings were embloiualicnl. Eîtlier was hatefiil. She 
qnîetly eloscd the box and replaced ît among the 
branches of tho trcc. 

" llerr Zwaller, I cannot accept this gift. If you 
know tho donor, yon will retum it as gently as you 
are ablc." 

^' Not keep the rings 1 Not wcar those diamonds I " 
cxclaimed Elsie, claspiug hcr hands in her amaze- 
ment. " IIow can you resist omamenting your hand 
like a princess î " 

'* Or liko Omancc, Aunt DcboraJi would say, " re- 
tiirned Constance, smiling. 

'* Are 3^ou so nnich a Puritan ? 1 did not thînk 
it." Then, asido to Mr. Mordaunt, she whîspered, 
'' What a pity I " Constance Avas quite willîng that 
lier rejection of the giil should be put upon this 
ground. It would prevent sunnises about the giver. 
There was no occasion to answer Elsie, for the Herr 
had unfastened from the tree and presented to her a 
bow and quiver fiUed with silver-tipped arrows, 
plumed with the feathers of the blue-bird. This gave 
rise to proposais to practise archery early in the 
spring, and competo for a prize. Then burgomaster 
Eoosevelt came in, and, after admiring the présents, 
was persuaded to stay and join in the games that fol- 
lowed. Even dame Zwaller herself, always so staid 
and anxious, consented to forget her dignity and her 
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cares on this " Happy Evenîng," and play at blind- 
inan's buff. The bnrly Herr liad ail he conld do to 
keep hîmself ont of the way, and at last was com- 
pelled to sît down and liold up bis fat hands as a shield 
against the rush that sometimes threatened to over- 
turn him. He rolled from one sîde to the other with 
langhter at the poor wight who chanccd to stumble, 
and trîp the rest in full flîght at his heels. 

Constance had escaped till Mr. Mordaunt was 
blindfolded. Now she tucked her long skirt under 
her bodice hère and there, looped her sleeves, and 
gathered her hair into hasty braids, like Barba ra's. 
She was captured in the first sMrmish, and so skilful- 
ly that Elsie protested Mr. Mordaunt could see, un- 
faîrly. Tet he was slow in identîfying his prisoner. 
Holding her, he daintily touched her featnres and 
smoothed her silken hair, with so satisfied a smile that 
Nicholas Stuyvesant was certain lie knew whom he 
held. Constance knew it to be a caress and struggled 
to get free. 

" la it Mistress Aylmer ? " he asked, releasing her 
and raising the bHndfolder. 

Just then the tall clock slowly tolled nine strokes. 
This was the signal to disperse, and as Herr Eoose- 
velt was ready to go, Elsie decided to go also. After 
Bome chatting about the church going and the din- 
ners of the next day, the guests ail departed. Dame 
Zwaller imniediately put out the wax-lights, while the 
Herr covered the glowing brands in ashes. Barbara 
and Constance put the silver tea-pot and the most 
costly of the présents into safe hiding-places tiU the 
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next day, when they were to bc locked in the strong 
chest. Aller ail tliese things were done, they went 
to rest, wonderiiigif tlieysliould wake in tîme to bear 
tlie Christmas bells, and doubting if Engle and Perle 
would open their eyes soon enough to sing earols at 
tlieir motlier's door. Constance and Barbara ebatted 
and laughed long over the events of the evenîng. 
WLen at last they fell asleep in each other's arms, it 
was for both a deep, dreamiess slumber. 

Constance found her eyes wide open when the cloek 
chîmed one. Some other sound than the bell-stroke 
had awakened her. The room was dark and Btill. 
She listencd. Xothing broke the silence, and belîev- 
ing her own fancies alone had disturbed her, compos- 
ed herself to sleep. Hark I what was that ? A light 
stroke nj)on the floor of the room below. She was 
not mîstaken now. She leaned npon her arm, lîs- 
tened, then softly parted the cnrtains and slipped 
down from the lofty bed. TVrapping a shawl about 
her, and thrusting her feet in slippers, she went noîse- 
lessly doTVTi the stairs. She hesitated as her hand was 
npon the latch, bnt the sound of snppressed voices 
nrged her to ojjen the door. She nttered a cry of 
horror. A tall m au wearîng a mask stood before the 
dresser, holding a light above him as if in search of 
some object. The mask was lifted. The upheld light 
fell clearly upon the features — the strongly marked 
fcatures of Lord Percy ! But it was as if a gleam of 
lîghtning had revealed the face, so quickly was the 
mask dropped and the light extinguished. 

" Fly, Disco ! " cried he, in a hoarse voice. At the 
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alarm, a person standing wîthoiit, fled. The other 
tumed to follow, bnt sprang back toward Constance. 
She heard the approach as she was retreating. "With 
a piercing scream, she bounded up the stairway and 
into Darae Zwaller's charaber, bursting off, at one 
push, the wooden button that fastened the door. 

" Quick ! Quîck I Herr Zwaller I Some one is in 
the honse ! " she exclaimed, in a terrified voîce. Myn- 
heer was already upon his feet and bundling into his 
endless suits as fast as he could in the dark. Con- 
stance stood with her back against the door. Poor 
Barbara was outside, pushîng with ail her strength. 
Constance resisted in an agony of fear, till she recog- 
nized the voice of her friend. Then she gave place so 
suddenly, that both were nearly thrown to the floor. 

" What has happened ? " cried frightened Bar- 
bara. 

" "What is it, niy children ? " reiterated Dame 
Zwaller, who stood wrapped in a blanket, sliivering 
with cold and alarm. The clumsy Herr was trying 
in yain to strike a light with a flint. Tchick 1 
Tchick I but no spark appeared. He was too hasty. 
Great drops stood npon his forehead, and the heart 
throbs of the rest were almost audible. Tchick ! 
Tchick 1 At last a light. This revealed Engle and 
Perle clinging to their mother's blanket, and too 
frightened to utter a word. The whole troop now 
cautiously set out for the room below — the Herr fore- 
most, holding the light above his head. Fiading no 
one there, they ail ventured in. The door stood wîde 
opeuj the snow drifting in from the stoop. The Herr 
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closed it, and raked open the ashes for the sake of 
Hght and warmth. 

" Oh I " screamed Dame Zwaller, catcliîng sight 
of tlie strong-box, wide open. " Onr gold îs gone I 
Ail gone I Tes," leanîng over it, " eveiy gnilder îs 
gone I My heîr-loom, the goblet ; even the gold beads* 
for Barbara's bridai, which sbe lias so hardly eamed ; 
ail are gone I " 

" The ear-rings too," saîd Barbara, în tears. 
Constance looked on confounded. Mynheer was 
greatly excîted. He searched for a weapon of defence, 
with intention to foUow the burglars. 

" Tou can do nothing alone ; aronse the neîgh- 
bore," interposed his better half, frightened lest some 
greater calamity shonld befall her. He regarded her 
caution ; he hurried to the Fort to gîve the alarm to 
the sentinels, rapping at his neighbors' doors and 
shouting as he went along. But, alas I it took them 
ail so long to awake, so^long to get on their five and 
twenty garments, so long to strike their lîghts, that 
the nimble miscreants had ample time to laugh at 
the pursuit, and betake themselves to a place of 
safety. 

Two soldiers fi*om the Fort, in passing Cari Van 
Loofs cabin, heard a lusty cry for help. Rushîng 
în, they found him stretched upon his back, bound 
hand and foot. 

" What does this mean ? Who did it ? " 

* The number of beads worn by a Dutch bride îndicated her in- 
dustry ; each one representing a certain amount of cloth wovcd, or 

flax 8pUD. 
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" Two fellows in masks. How should I know the 
villaîns ? Look there I " lie shonted, mad with rage. 
His bed lay în a confused heap, and the floor wlierô 
ît had stood was tom np, exposing an empty hole — 
Carl'B treasnre had disappeared. He was no longer 
the richest burgher în New Amsterdam. He was too 
angry to receîve sympathy, and îndeed little was 
lîkely to be offered, since he mîght as well be poor as 
rich, for ail the use he made of hîs gold. He joined 
the party gathered in the street to aid in the pnrsnit, 
bnt one would hâve thought hîm an aceomplîce of 
the bnrglars, intent npon betraying the direction of 
search, so loudly did he boom his rage throngh his 
long nose. The stir and confusion awakened the 
whole city. Some seized their guns, thinking of an 
Indian attack ; others, not so brave, barricaded their 
doors and Windows, and waited till daylight before 
venturing ont to leam the cause of the tumult. 
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IX. 

Dame Zw aller stalked abont in lier blanket, to 
discover the wliole extent of their loss. CoTistance 
and Barbara thought of the Christmas gifts, and went 
to the parlor; opening a little door above the fire- 
place, the precîous tea-pot and the dear love-tokens 
flashed pleasantly in the light of their tapera, as if to 

say, 

" We are ail hère ! " 

" Ah I " said Constance, shivering, " he sought 
that npon the dresser. I remember how carefiilly he 
snrveyed it when you showed it to Baltazzar." 

" What is that you say ? Do yon know the rob- 
ber ? " said Dame Zwaller, looking at her in wonder. 

" It was Lord Percy ! May God forgive me if I 
wrongly accuse him, but I saw his face." 

" Constance, how dare you say it ? " stemly re- 
plîed Dame Zwaller. " He went to Salem more than 
a week ago. He could hardly hâve arrived there, 
much less return in that time." 

" That is true ; yet I saw Lord Percy last night." 

" I see'd him dis yer night ! " whined a thin, timid 
voice. Minxey's woolly head appeared in the door- 
way, foUowed by old Mable, who held up her hands, 
and repeated over and over, as if she did not know 
how to express her dismay and sorrow, 

" Oh, missus 1 oh, missus I " 
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"Bid you see liim, Mînxey? How? Tell us/' 
they ail exclaimed. Minxey lapped her liands iinder 
her arms, like wîngs, to keep them warm while she 
told her story. 

" I thought momin' was broke sure 'nuf, an' ran 
out to make a fire. He said, ' Go to bed, you brack 
squirl ; ' bo I ran back, and while I was tellin' mammy, 
de house was full of screams." 

" Did you see the man's face, Minxey ? " asked her 
mistress. 

" l 'specs I see'd his baek. He talked English like 
de great Lor' dat wears laces and colors." 

Dame Zwaller reprimanded her stemly for daiing 
to speak of Lord Percy, and sent her back to bed. 
When they were alone again, and sat by the fire, 
Dame Zwaller said, almost in a whisper, 

" I dare not think Lord Percy is only a robber — 
perhaps the leader of the horde that has so long been 
the terror of the Long Islanders. How can you be- 
lieve it. Constance ? He is a nobleman, and a gallant 
gentleman." 

"He acted the gay gallant well," replîed Con- 
stance. " But his manner did not always befit a gen- 
tleman, and sometimes frightened me. I feel that 
he is an impostor, and betrayed his true calling last 
night." She shuddered as she remembered his woo- 
ing. 

" What will the Lord Dîrector say to that 1 " sud- 
denly exclaimed Dame Zwaller. " It might ruin us ; 
he will never admit that he has been imposed upon, 
and will punish us for the scandai. No more of this ; 
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ît will not be safe." Barbara looked sad at thîs sog- 
gestîon. What mischief mîght it not work for her 
and Baltazzar I tears rolled over her cheeks at the 
tliouglit. Constance looked at her, crouched npon a 
low stool, close in the chimney-corner, and saw the 
tears shining like di amenda in the firelight. 

'' Ah, dear Barbara, I am sorry I hâve spoken of 
ît. Let ns forget it. No one shall know it, nnless 
such proof cornes to light as will convince the Dîrector 
himself." 

The next momîng, Cornélius Dirksen brought an 
important letter on Lis retum from Breuklyn. Such 
a missive rarely fell into his hands for transportatîon, 
and he examined it with no little cnriosity. It was 
addressed to Constance Aylmer. The immense seal 
bore the Moody coat of arms. He concluded it to be 
of importance, for he "was bidden by the messenger 
who delivered it to make his best speed. He accord- 
îngly carried it himself to the door of the Zwaller's. 
A group of neîghbors were there talking over last 
night's fright and loss, and foimd a new topic for 
gossip and wonder in this rare arrivai. Constance 
brokc the seal with a trembling hand and read the 
letter, while the rest waited, full of impatient curiosîty. 

" Aimt Deborah is dangerously ill, and wishes me 
to go to her qnickly," said she, much agitated. " I 
must set ont immediately." 

"Ton cannot go to-day," said Barbara. "The 
ferryman goes but once in a day, and he has already 
been there." 

" He will be well paid for another trip." 
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"Who Î8 to go with you?" questioned Dame 
Zwaller. " I dare not let you go alone." 

" My cousin writes that a servant wiU be in waît- 
îng with horses at Breuklyn. I do not fear tlio 
joumey." 

" It will be very late before yon reach tlie Hall," 
remonstrated her friends. 

" And what can a young thing like her do if Lady 
Moody should die I It would be a lonesome happen- 
ing for the dear child," said Mistresa Primley, fussing 
about in great distress. 

" Oh, Mistress Primley ! " exclaimed Constance, 
her eyes filliog with tears, " do not name so great a 
misfortune. But if Aunt Deborah should be long ill, 
you wiU corne, will you not ? 

" Most truly I will. I knew this moming I should 
Boon walk upon strange ground, for my foot pricked 
Borely.'' And Mistress Primley, fall of ail manner of 
forebodings and condolings, followed Constance up 
stairs and down till she was ready to say her adieus. 
Barbara said nothing, but did much. She had gone 
to the inn for Mr. Mordaunt at the first thought of 
the joumey. He arranged for a trip with the ferry- 
man, and came to the Zwallers' to tell Constance he 
should be glad to go with her to Gravesend. Her 
face as well as her lips thanked him for the timely 
courtesy. Amid the regrets of ail she took leave, and 
was soon gliding away from the landing. 

The shores looked dreary in their winter dress. 
The whirling arms of the two windmills, and the 
striking of the bell of St. Nicholas, were ail that gave 
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Jife to the receding town. A single sloop lay at 
aiichor in tlie bay, and a few boats were moored near 
tlie shore or lay keels iipward on the beacli. The 
Long Island slioro rose tliickly wooded. A few 
patelles of brown earth coiild be seen on the low wbite 
hills that had been cleared, showing that the sun waa 
not powerless even in thèse short days. While Con- 
stance was glancing at the long shore line before her, 
a canoë shot ont from a sheltered cove and moved 
swiftly over the water. 

" It cornes like an arrow ont of its hîdîng-place," 
said she, watching it. 

" The fellow will soon reach the other shore wîth 
those strokes," said Mr. Mordannt. " See ! the boat 
faîrly leaps. Who is it, Dirksen ? " 

"An Indian water-dog," growled the fenyman. 
Now the rower tunied in a sraooth cnrve and was 
passing across the track of their own boat. 

" That is Hihoudi, the brother of Oraanee. Ton 
— ." Wliatever else the ferry m an would hâve said was 
eut short by something falling at their feet, evîdently 
thrown by the passing Indian, yet so quickly that no 
one perceived the movement. Mr. Mordannt picked 
up a pièce of smooth l)ark having figures rudely staîned 
upon it. Cornélius Dirksen saw it and tumed away, 
muttering, 

" I always heard Injuns werc devils. I believo it 
now. No honest man could hâve tossed that without 
my seein<]j him. It is one of his cursed charms." 

" It lias a meaning," remarked Mordaunt. " Indians 
oftcn carry tidings thus. See him yonder, rowing as 
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swîftly as if hîs errand were not done I " Constance 
looked. He was skimming over the waterlike a bîrd. 
She examîned the bark again with interest. 

"That îs întended for an upKfted hand. But 
what is thîs red figure î And what does the figure of 
a canoë mean ? " 

"The hand must mean danger, and the canoë 
haste," suggested Mordaunt. 

" Ah, that is it. It warns me to go quîckly to 
Aunt Deborah. She must be very, very ill," saîd 
Constance, vaînly longîng to transport herself înstantly 
to the bedside of her aunt. Mordaunt sat quîetly 
questîoning with himself why Hihoudi had need of 
stratagem. It was évident that he wîshed to avoid 
observation from the shore. But what occasion was 
there for mystery in the tidings of Lady Moody^s ill- 
ness? The red symbol too, what did it mean? It 
had an ugly look. Mordaunt expressed nothing how- 
ever of his surmises, and waited patiently till they 
reached the landing. 

" That copper-skinned imp did not sink us with 
hîs charm. I hope it bodes no ill to your joumey," 
said the ferryman, shaking himself as he leaped ont 
on the shore, and whistling hîs satisfaction. 

" Shall I leave it in the boat, Dirksen ? " 

" Not there I " cried he, fi^owning. " Throw it to 
the fishes, if it please you, though it may breed a 
storm," But Mordaunt stowed it in his capacîous 
co^t-pocket, greatly to the Dutchman's amazement, 
and followed Constance up the hîll. They found, as 
had been promised, a servant and twq horses waiting. 

6 
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" How loDg have you served at the Hall t '' aaked 
Constance, surprîsed at seeing a étranger in charge 
of Ler favorite Ligbtfoot. 

'• A tbrtnîglit yesterday, my lady, sinee I went to 
tlie Ilall. Sir Henr}- bade me fetch yen in haste, and 
sent yoiir o^vn liorse for your ridîng. It is a high- 
mettled créature, my lady." 

" How is Lady Moody î Is she very ill î " 

^' Bose told me &he is like to die.'' Constance was 
mnch agîtated. 

^* Let us make liaste. But stop ! we mnst have an- 
other Lorse,'' she said, tiiming to Mr. Mordaunt, who 
stood watchîng tlie man Eupert. The latter did not 
seem pleased with the scrutiny, and busied himself in 
a restless way, adjnsting the saddle while answering 
bis questioner. 

" Sir Henry said nothing about any gentleman I 
was to fetch. I have brought only two horses," said 
he, doggedly. 

" Go ask Ilans Jasmin, in tlie new house yon see. 
Tell hîm we désire to go to Lady Moody, and he will 
not refuse," conimanded Constance, impatient to begin 
the joumey. 

" He bas no horse fit to ride. I beard him say 
a wbile since, he is going to Gravesend to-morrow 
with bis wagon. The gentleman could ride with 
him." 

"Precîsely what you can do yourself," retumed 
Mordaunt, stemly, Bupert stammered angrily, 

" What 1 lose my place. Sir ? I must obey orders, 
Sir. I was bid to come for the lady, Sir, and brîng 
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her safe to the door." He spoke in a more respectfdl 
tone as he finished, for he was somewhat cowed by 
the cool suspicion and threatening looks with which 
Mordaunt eyed him. Constance interposed a bright 
thonght. 

'^ A pîllion ! " she exclaimed, smiling. Fleetfoot 
is strong, and can bear ns both. Go now, Eupert, 
qnickly to the same Hans and ask the favor. Go in- 
stantly 1 " she repeated, seeing him reluctant. 

" I disKke him," said she, when he had gone. '' I 
wîll tell my cousin as much. Why could not Peter 
or Mingo hâve served me as well ? They are slow. 
Doubtless that was the reason." Mordaunt answered 
nothing. He looked as if about to speak ; but not 
wîshîng to alarm her, held his peace. She, with a 
confiding smile, said frankly, 

"I am glad you are to go with me. I shall feel 
quîte safe." 

" Thank you," he replied, only too happy to pro- 
tect her from ail harm. 

The pillion was obtained, and both soon mounted 
and set out, much to the chagrin of Eupert, who 
averred that gentlefolks never rode in that plebeian 
fashion, and foUowed them in suUen humor. The 
whole party were silent while they picked their way 
along the rough and muddy road. They travelled 
thus for an hour, when the road struck into a forest, 
which closely bordered the way a long distance. 
Mordaunt seemed impatient to get through the 
dreary route, and urged Fleetfoot to a quick pace. 
Kupert grumbled, and at last spoke aloud. 
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" Sir Henry wîll take ît amîss that I hâve ridden 
the liorses fast over thèse bad roads." 

"I am responsîble. Be silent, fellow, and fall 
back," commanded Mordaunt, harshly. He obeyed, 
and kept at a respeetful distance. A little later, he 
gaye a long, sharp whistle. A sîmilar ehriU soimd 
came from the depths of the valley they were jnst 
entering. 

" Was that an écho î " asked Constance, " or a 
reply to Eupert ? " 

" A reply. There are persons waîtîng for us in 
the valley with evil intent. Now sît firmly, and do 
not be frightened. Hold your arm fast about me, 
and be prepared for Fleetfoot's spring or sndden 
çurveting when we reach them. Hâve courage, my 
precious Constance." Those last words caught her 
car even in the terror of the moment. They assured 
her how devotedly he would protect her in any event 
Hitherto not a suspicion had entered her mind as to 
the nature of the danger for which Mordaunt had 
been on a keen look-out ail along the way. New she 
saw two persons émerge from the vroods, and walk 
along the road-side toward them. One vras tall, 
broad-shouldered, powerfal. Constance fastened her 
eyes upon him with a feeling of horror stealing over 
her. A dreadfiil thought occurred to her. Tbreats 
flashed upon her memory. The two rings hung be- 
fore her eyes. She clung to Mordaunt with both 
arms. They approached within a few yards of the 
m en, 

"Now, my beloved, courage!" whîspered Mor- 
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daunt ; and înstantly, wîth whîp and spnr and tîghtly 
drawn rein, he caused Fleetfoot to leap in the very 
faces of the armed men, wlio were crying, 

" Stop 1 stop I " One was tlirown to the ground. 
The other, în whom Mordaunt instantly recognized 
Lord Percy, reeled, but recovered himself, and, cursîng 
wîth rage, fîred after Fleetfoot, who had dashed past 
and was speeding away like the wînd. 

" Follow them, Kupert I Fire npon them ! Knock 
the horse under I " shouted ho in a hoarse voice. He 
dîsappeared among the trees, and soon came crushing 
throngh the underbrush, mounted on a heavy horse. 
Eupert was abeady clattering fast after the fugitives. 
He fired. A sharp whiz went by them. 

'^ What was that ? " Constance exclaimed. 

"A buUet. I will retum the villain's compK- 
ment." Still nrging Fleetfoot forward, he tumed and 
aiming a small pistol, sent a bail through Rnpert's hat. 
It served to check hîs speed, for he had not counted 
npon BO well-directed a retort. 

" Fire again ! Fire again ! " cried Constance. 
" Lord Percy is coming I " 

" I cannot. I hâve neither bail nor powder. Fleet- 
foot mnst outspeed them." He tumed again to see 
their chances. Neither of the pursuers were fitly 
monnted. They had not expected the necessity. 

" Their clnmsy horses will soon fail. We shall be 
ont of reach of bnllets in another minute ; " and re- 
newing the whip and spur, they plunged on till the 
forest was passed and the roadlay between open fîelds. 
Mordaunt lessened their speed but slightly, as some 
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miles yet lay between them and Gravesend. He 
hoped also to give the alarm before Lord Percy cotdd 
escape frora the neigliborhood. Neither he nor Ru- 
pert -were now visible. 

" Tou are exliansted, Constance," said Mordaimt. 
" Let me place you in front of the saddle, and you can 
lean upon me." 

" No, I am strong, very strong." 

" Only becanse you are intensely excited. It îb 
best for you to change position. " 

" Not yet 1 Oh, ride on I They may pursue us by 
Bome cross-path." On they went for one or two miles. 
Then Mordaunt însisted upon a change. Dismount- 
ing, he moved the saddle and lifted Constance in front, 
and in a few moments resumed the fli^ht, he claspîng 
one arm about her and causing her to rest her head 
upon his shoulder. It was a doubly precious weîght 
to him now. It was rest to her, and gave her a pro- 
found sensé of safety. Both were silent. It grew 
dark slowly, and then the stars came ont clear and 
twinklîng. By and by objects grew familiar. A 
small Dutch village came and went ; the bridge that 
everybody feared would cause a mishap, yet whîch 
nobody mended, rattled under the horse's hoofs ; the 
great white oak spread its arm over them for a mo- 
ment, and thenreceded like a shadow. A little farther, 
and the welcome sight of the palisades and thatched 
roofs of Gravesend, was before them. Constance was 
grateiul that home was so near, for she felt her 
strength failing. 

" Be brave a little longer," said Mordaunt tender- 
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ly. And now Fleetfoot bounded to the gateway. Dis- 
mountîng, Mordaunt lifted ConstaDce in hîs anns and 
carried her to the door. 

" Pray set me down. I am not faint, I am only 
very tired," Bhe nrgod. 

" No ; I shall carry you." 

By thîs time the door was flnng wîde open, sUhà 
Sir Henry stood holding a light and peering ont at 
the corners. Lady Moody approached behînd him, 
attracted, as he had been, by the quîck clatter of hoofs, 
the Budden check at the gateway, and the sonnd of 
voices. 

" There îs Aunt Deborah 1 She is not sîck I How 
glad I am 1 " 

" Just as I BTirmised," added Mordaunt. 

" Ton, Mordannt ? And you, Constance ? What 
has befallen yon ? What does this mean ? Is Con- 
stance htirt ? " 

"No, dear friends; only tired, and he is deter- 
mined to carry me." Her voice was hoarse and nnnat- 
nral, so that Lady Moody's anxiety was not appeased 
by her cheerful reply. Mordannt placed her gently 
în an easy-chair in the Library. 

" She has just escaped Lord Percy's clutches," said 
he. "He and his minions waylaid us on the road 
through the woods. Thanks to Fleetfoot, she is safe." 

" Do you say Lord Percy attacked you ? Are you 
în your sensés 2 Where did you get Fleetfoot ? " ques- 
tioned Sir Henry, profoundly surprised at the whole 
affair. 

" Tour new servant waîted with him at the ferry. 
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Did you not send liîm î Did you not wrîte me that 
Aunt Deborah was very ill, and bid me baste î " asked 
Constance. 

" Zonnds 1 I kno w notbîng abont ît. You speak 
riddles." 

" Corne, friend, we will explain afterward. First 
let Fleetfoot be cared for. 1 bave pressed bim bard, 
and he camed us botb nobly. Let ns ronse tbe villagera^ 
and bunt tbese outlaws." The two went out togetber 
to get fresb borses for tbe pursuît, and messengers 
were sent to form a party to accompany tbem at tbe 
earlîest possible moment. 

Lady Moody bad gîven Constance restoratives, and 
ordercd tea to be served immediately in tbe Library. 
Sbe urged ber to rest quîetly till tea was brougbt 
in. 

" I cannot rest, dear aunt. It was sucb a cruel 
rase to tell me you were dying. I sbould bave corne 
alone, and bave fallen into tbe bands of tbat despe- 
rate man, but for Mr. Mordaunt." 

" Tbank God, my daugbter, for sending bim to 
tbee 1 But I doubt if tbou art in tby rigbt sensés to 
speak tbus of Lord Percy." 

^' He robbed Herr Zwaller of ail bis gold last night. 
Even poor Barbara's beads are gone." 

" Constance I" exclaimed Lady Moody. "How 
can tbis be true ? " 

" I saw bis face unmasked. For Dame Zwaller's 
sake, I sliould not bave told even you, but to-day's 
crime will convince tbe Director." 

Sir Henry and Mr. Mordaunt came in to partake 
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hastîly of some refreshments, while waîting for the 
vîllagers. 

"Mîngo tells me," saîd the former to hîs motlier, 
" that some one came for Fleetfoot yesterday." 

" Margaret Haller sent for him to visit a friend. 
I knew he would bear lier gently, and the ride would 
be a wholesome medieine for ter," explaîned Lady 
Moody. 

" A élever knave manufactured that message. It 
mnst hâve been Kupert himself," said Mordaunt. 
*' Now I bethink myself, hère îs a message that an 
Indian tossed înto the ferry-boat. Oan you read 
Heroglyphies î " He drew forth the pièce of bark, 
and gave ît to Sir Henry. 

" Pity you should walk into the lion's mouth with 
this waming in your hand ! " said he, drily. " The 
red figure means a lover, the upliftèd hand, intended 
harm. The white spot represents one day, or this day. 
The other symbol represents a boat ; meaning possibly, 
that the lover was to bear Constance away in a boat." 

"Henry, does thee remember hearing yesterday 
of a sloop near Ooney Island ? May not that be the 
retreat of thèse menî" Mordaunt and Sir Henry 
looked meaningly at each other. Their thought was 
BÎmultaneous — ^to direct the pursuit thither. 

" We hâve no time to lose. Let us be off," said 
Sir Henry, drawing on a fustian doublet. " Our 
townsmen will be forthcoming v^hile we mount." 

" Tell me first, my cousin, how your seal could 
hâve been thus imitated," urged Constance, giving 

hîm the letter of yesterday. 
6* 
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^^Tlic scal itself etamped that!" he exclaimed. 
" I bave Bearclied in vain for it. Hâve we a dishonest 
Eervant ? ' ' Hîs face flushed, as lie looked inqniringly 
at his motlier. 

"There is not one tliat I shonld permît thee to 
charge -witli theft," remonstrated Lady Moody, flrmly. 

" Aunt Deborah, nothing is beneath Lord Percy's 
stooping. Eemember my alarm when lie was hère 
with the Director. "Was it not he who walked with 
stealthy steps throngh the halls at midnîglit î Did he 
not corne hither and relight the fire ? " 

"It is true, my daughter. It was no fancy of 
thîne." 

"What a scoundrel! To insnlt thus onr liospi- 
tality ! A viper ! " cried Sir Henry, stampîng with 
rage. He tumed upon his heel, went ont, and flung 
himself npon a horse, not waiting for Mordaimt to 
overtake him, that he might hasten the slow-coming 
villagers. At last they ail set ont together towards 
Coney Island. 
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X. 

The party returned the next moming, unsiiccesa- 
ful. They had leamed however, from a fishermaii, 
that about midnîglit two boats had put off for the 
sloop, wîth fîve men and an Indîan gîrl. They had 
forced him to carry a lîght to the shore and aid them 
in loading one of the boats with boxes, whîch weîghed 
amazîngly heavy for their small size. Hîs description 
of the men left no doubt that Lord Percy was of the 
number, and the mantle wom by the girl could hâve 
belonged to no other than Omanee. Sir Henry could 
not contain hîs rage at having so narrowly missed 
thenoi. 

" There is no end to that pîrate's deviltry ! " he 
cried. "But the bold fellow shall be caught yet. 
Let us go to New Amsterdam, charter whatever craft 
we can fînd, and hunt out the dogs. They will take 
shelter in some cove, haply. "We can flnd cavaliers 
enough for the adventure. What say you, Mordaunt ? " 

"I am at your service," was the reply. "But 
hold, I hâve been in the saddle many hours, besides 
patrolling the streets of New Amsterdam a good 
portion of last night. I will back to the Hall for rest, 
and join you by night at Metje "WesselFs inn. Tou 
will not be in readiness for saiUng till to-morrow." 

This being agreed upon, Mordaunt returned to the 
Hall. The news he brougbt pained Lady Moody even 
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more than ail that had alreadj occorred. She knew 
that Ijano Lad negotiated for Omanee to grâce his 
own lodge, and slie felt an affection for the artless and 
half-tamed girl. 

" Oh, missus," exclaimed Mîngo, overhearing the 
facts as hc stood warming himself before the broad 
blaze on the kitchen hearth, ^ oh, missus, I snaffed 
dat ar. Dat gemman in de fine close a prowlin' in 
de woods like a roarin' lion — 'twan't for no good. 
l'se sure she'd run away wid dat ar." 

^' Why did thee not tell me, Mingo î " asked Lady 
Moody, reproachfully. 

"You see, missus, I make it de great princîple 
neber to meddle in de course ob true love." 

" Thee should liave told me," she repeated, 
sadly. 

" Next tîrae I wîll, sure, missus," said he, ready 
to tear the wool from his head for his woful mistake. 
He was glad to do his part toward repairing the 
mîsehief, by preparing the horses for Mr. Mordaunt'a 
joumey to Breuklyn after dinner, whither he was to 
accompany hîm. 

Constance arose very late, and spent the little that 
remained of the moming in busy idleness. She was 
winding gay-colored silk from a small wheel, when 
Mr. Mordaunt came in with a pleasant good-moming, 
and many inquiries for her health, after the fatigue 
and fear of yesterday. He told her of his adventures 
last night, of the renewed pursuit proposed by Sir 
Henry, and his intention to join in it. 

" But I cannot go," said he, " till you forgive my 
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foolish mîsunderstandîngs, and the unkînd resent- 
ments that hâve been so uiigallantly manifest." 

" You recall what I should hâve forgotten," re- 
tumed Constance, bending over her work. 

" Then I caused you no pain," said he, coldly, at 
the Bame tîme closely watching her face. He saw 
the rose-color deepen in her cheeks, and her fingers 
tangling the silken thread into hopeless knots. 

" Is it not paînful to be always misunderstood î " 
she asked, timidly lifting her eyes. 

" Tes, if by one you love," he replied, with a look 
full of tender inquiry. She bent her head quickly 
over the tangled knot. Mordaunt came near and 
took the thread from her fingers. 

" Leave it," said he. " Listen to me now. Till 
within a few days, I thought you were to become the 
wife of Lord Percy. 1 believed his title attracted 
you. Can you forgive me that I could impute to you 
so base a motive? Belîeve me, jealousy alone dis- 
torted ail your conduct. And where jealousy is, love 
îs. My great love for you is my only apology. Are 
you indiffèrent to this ? " He stood there intensely 
agitated, waiting her answer. She had no voice to 
speak. Her heart beat violently. She could not 
make her lips say what her thoughts were assertîng. 

" You are offended," said Mr. Mordaunt. " I hâve 
presumed too much." 

" Oh, no ! " said Constance, extending her hand and 
venturing one look, so glowing, yet so timid that 
Mordaunt's heart bounded within him at the possible 
realization of his hopes. He sat down beside her, 
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and drew her toward hïm. She bid her &ce npon l 
breast. 

" Not a Word for me yet, to complète my hapi; 
ness ï " Baid he. She attempted to Bpeak, and bar 
into tears- Mordaimt could not miderstand thi 
He flmootlied ber hair with gentle Btrokea — tbe silki 
bair be bad so longed to toach ; he tenderly kïssi 
the forebead he bad often looked npon as bo f^ ai 
Baered. It soothed her. Composing bereelf, si 
looked up at last with a smile fall of eontentment, ai 
Baid Boftlj, 

" I am too happy. That is ail." 

Mordaunt thought her never bo bewitchingly love 
as at thÎB moment. Her eyelashea, stïll gUstenii 
with teare, modeBtly Bliadowed ber cbeek, and dimpi 
chased about ber sweet moath with tbe agitation < 
lier new happinese. 

" T am not worthy of you, Constance," said 1 
Badly, witb a endden sensé of tbe sacred trust that 1 
bad called forth — ^the sonl-abBorbing first love of 
pure, bigh-minded girl. He spoke tmly. He wi 
not worthy. Seliiah, exacting, jealouB, he sbonl 
never hâve found a place in her heart. But the ve 
of love waB thro\ni over it ail, and transformed hii 
in her eyes. Through it she worshipped au idéal, an 
dreamed ber idéal was Mordaant. 

An hour passed sweetly. Few such bonrs corne i 
a lifetime. Many, many days were to pass befoi 
they would corne again to Constance. Mordani 
mado bis final préparations to go in a dreamy kin 
of confusion ; he dined hastily, not knowing if i 
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ate mortal bread or not, and went away with a fare- 
well kîss to Constance, sayîng with suprême liappi- 
ness to Lady Moody, 

" She lias given me the rîght ! " Aunt Deborah 
was not ignorant. She had graciously consented to 
bis seekîng that rigbt, four days ago. 

In tbe evenîng of tbe day of bis departure, Lady 
Moody and Constance sat talking by the fîreside — 
Constance upon a footstool at the feet of her aunt. 
As ber eyes followed the lines of ber revered face, 
sbe tbougbt bow fresh, smooth, and fair ît was. There 
were sunny wrînkles like rays dîverging from tbe 
corners of ber eyes, and furrows in ber cheeks wbere 
smîles loved to run to and fro. Her baîr was per- 
fectly parted, and smootb^d back in plain bands under 
a close-j&tting lace cap. Its fîlmy border lent delîcacy 
to ber still fine complexion. Altogetber there was 
an. exalted, refined, pure look, wholly différent from 
tbe melancboly résignation of Dame Eoosevelt's pale 
face, or tbe placid good-nature of Mistress Primley's 
round visage. But to-night tbe sbadow of a subdued 
trouble was upon ber countenance. She was deeply 
anxious for Omanee. 

" I bave not instructed ber as I ought. I bave no 
excuse," said sbe, sadly. 

Constance looked up, wondering bow she could 
iind reason for self-reproacb — sbe wbo was so patient, 
so tenderly tbougbtM of otbers — wbo lived not for 
herself. It was upon ber lips to say tbis to ber aunt, 
wben a low exclamation bebind tbem caused botb to 
start with alarm. 
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I 

i "Ah! lyano," said Lady Moodj, as she tomed 

I and arose, " thce is so still of foot, I did not heax 

j thee enter. Does thee brîng better news of Omanee f ^ 

\ His lip and nostril eurled with scom and pride. 

' "lyano knows nothîng. Sunny-eye chose the 

palc-face. She may go." 
i As Constance glanced at the piercîng eye, the 

fine face, and athletic figure of the Indîan, she be- 
lieved it impossible that Omanee could hâve preferred 
Lord Percy. 

" It could not hâve been her choice to go," she 
said, shaking her head slowly, while her eyes were 
fixed sorrowfully on lyano. " Can you not go in the 
sliip, and save her î bring her back ? " 

" The brave will not hâve the bird if he must clip 
the wîngs," he replied, sadly. 

" Tliee must thînk kindly of her, friend, till thee 
knows her story." 

" Tlie serpent will hold the bird," was the fierce 
reply. " lyano will not seek it. The good mother 
no seek it." He stood silent a moment, then, with 
hatred firing his eyes, he continued, 

"The mother of the Inglis has power over her 
peoplo. She talks to the Great Spirit, and He hears. 
Ho will destroy them, if she says it. The mother can 
tell her Manitou to kill the serpent that has stnng 
lyano." 

He gazed at Lady Moody so fiercely, that for a 
moment she was at a loss. She pressed her hand 
over her eyes, then motioning lyano to sit down, she 
took from a table a large copy of the Scriptures, bound 
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în thîck vellum, and fastened wîth an iron clasp. 
lyano looked at it wîtli superstitions awe ; he be- 
lieved she was abont to exercise some wonderful 
power by means of ît. The fire of gratified vengeance 
lighted hîs face. 

" Friend," said Lady Moody, " I am not a propli- 
etesSj as tbee seems to think ; neitber can I entreat 
the death of liim who bas injured tbee. Tbee mnst 
waît God's tîme. Hère îs bis message — b'sten, lyano : 
* Vengeance îs mine, I will repay, saitb tbe Lord. 
Tberefore, if tbîne enemy bunger, feed bim ; if bo 
tbirst, gîve bim drink ; for in so doing, tbou sbalt 
heap coals of lire on bis bead.' " 

Tbis was read slowly and distinctly. lyano did 
not fail to catcb tbe meaning ; be looked disappoint- 
ed. 

" lyano does not bear I " was bis laconic an- 
swer. 

" Friendj tbee can bear better wben tbee îs not 
angry. Tbee desired me to ask tbe Lord concemîng 
tbîne enemy, and I bave read wbat be says. Ed- 
gardo Percy cannot go unpunisbed ; God wîll snare 
bim în bis own net." 

lyano's face was less sullen. Wîtb anotber fierce 
glance, be asked, 

" Did tbe Great Spirit speak again to tbe motber î 
"Wîll He slay tbe Inglis ? " 

Lady Moody arose and placed tbe open volume on 
"bis knee. 

" Read ît for tbyself, firiend." 

He glanced fdll of awe down tbe sacred page, 
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mucli puzzled at the mysterious characters inscribed 
upon it. 

" It does not speak to lyano," said he. 

"Neitlier does it speak to my ears," retamed 
Lady Moody. " It talks to my eyes. Now, îf thee 
wiU hâve it talk to thîne eyes, thee can corne 
every day, and I will teach thee. It 'wiU tell thee 
what to do when thee has sorrow. It wîll tell thee 
what inanner of man thou art, and how to live for- 
ever." 

lyauo had leamed to place împlîcit trust in aD 
that Lady Moody said, and now the suggestion that 
this book would always tell him what to do, and tell 
him how to escape death, as he understood it, awa- 
kened strange hopes of attaining even more than a 
conjuror's power. He sat pondering a few moments, 
and then, as if it was too much for his credulity, 
pnshed the book from him, rose suddenly, drew his 
wolf-skin about him, and stalked out of the room, 
much as a white man, indignant at an insuit, mîght 
hâve donc. 

" Is he angry î " questioned Constance, who had 
watched him with the anxious fear that he mîght 
tomahawk either, or both, for vengeance. 

'' Nay ; thee will get used to his rude ways. He 
will corne back another time. If I am away, thee 
must not fail to tell him more of the Sacred Word ; 
his interest is awakened." 

" I am afraid of him," said Constance. " Perhaps 
Omanee was afraid, but she might well hâve feared 
Lord Percy far more." 
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" Hîs gay ribbons pleased her. He was gallantly 
dressed, as thee knows, and the wits of the poor In- 
dian girl were no barder to tum tban many a cîvilized 
damsel wbo sbould be wiser." 



r 
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XI. 

TVhen Mr. Mordaunt reacLed New Amsterdam, 
lie found ît alive with excitement and prepaxatîon for 
the expédition. The large schooner, " "Whîte Duck," 
was being made ready to sail the next day, and 
although it was not a strong craft, Sir Henry hoped 
that somehow the spirit of the adventurers wonld 
make up ail that was lacking in it. At ail éventa, he 
was strong-headed, and determined to go even against 
wind and tide. Burgomaster Zwaller and Herr 
Eoosevelt were enlîsted, and four soldiers from the 
Fort, a schepen, and a few other dtizens were to make 
np the party. Cari Van Loot refdsed to go ; he was 
willing enongh that others should regain his loet 
fortune, if they conld, but he had not courage to rîsk 
either the dangers of the coast, or an encounter with 
the pirate ship. Nicholas Stuyvesant held back, 
strangely enough ; he was pale and silent since the 
first news of the robbery, so that there was not a little 
raillery at his expense. He promised that either he 
or Baltazzar should go in the schooner, and went ont 
in the afternoon to the bowery, to consult with his 
brother. Baltazzar was struck with his haggard 
looks. 

" What is in the wind now, Nicholas î " said he, 
Icaving his work, and entering the farm-house with 
him. They sat down in a retired office, rough with 
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rubbîsh, and dîsorderly witli papers and acconnt- 
books. Nicholas closed the door. 

" The townsfolk are mannîng a schooner topnrsue 
Lord Percy. He bas been traeed to Coney Island. 
I cannot go. Ton niust go în my stead, Baltazzar." 

" Nîck, you are not a coward, but there îs some- 
thîng in tbis affair that gives you the look of a pol- 
troon. Now out with it; you know you can trust 
me." 

'^ Well, Bal, that raan and I hâve been close com- 
panions since he came. We bave been firiends. I 
can't hunt hîm down now like a wild beast." Nich- 
olas sat uneasily, and trembled. Hîs brother eyed 
hîm anxiously, and after a little silence, he said, in a 
tone of doubt, 

" That is not ail, Nick." 

Nicholas remained silent, bis eyes cast down, and 
his face irresolute. At last he gave way. 

" Tou are right ; I bave not told you the worst," 
Baîd he, with impetuous feeling ; " it is through me 
you bave ail been robbed. I bave betrayed my friends 
into his hands ; but, God knows, I did it îgnorantly. 
I hâve been flattered, fooled, cajoled, intoxicated. I 
hâve been the tool of Lord Percy. Ail the money I 
borrowed of you is in his hands ; I bave gambled it 
away. It was only by the merest chance that he did 
not obtain the city treasure, and even rob my father. 
It is I who told him every thing he would know, like 
a prating fool. Bah ! I trusted him like a woman. 
I am deceived, betrayed, and thrown to the devil I " 

" Why then are you not ready to throw yourself 
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înto battlo witli tlie villain î " cried Baltazzar, wîpiiig 
tlio porspînition from Lîs brow. 

" No, the remembrance of my folly BÎckens me. I 
ain too iîlled with sbame. I Avirfi to hide myself, lest 
1 l)otray to otliers wbat I bave told you. I would fly 
to Ilollaiid, if I eould." 

**Pity you cannot! You mîgbt find sometbing 
tboro botter than miscbîef for your îdle bands to do," 
8aîd Baltîuzar, wîtb bîttemess. He was wearîed wiUi 
bolpîng tbo wayward youtb out of tbe miseries that 
contîuually befell bim, and of sbîeldîng hîm from the 
aiîgcr of bis fatber. '^ You bave învolved me more 
porîously tban evcr," be continued. "I told you I 
pbould rcquîre tbo inoney loaned you, in tbree montbs, 
for tbo payiuent of stock ab^ady sbipped from Hol- 
biud. Ilcrr Zwallor's loss will interfère too wîth my 
niarrîttgo, for bis dame is too proud to give Barbara 
away witbont a bandsorae dowry. You bave abused 
a too indulgent brotber.'' 

Niebob\8 pat liko a statue. He knew ail tbat Bal- 
tazzar said was true. Could be count upon bîs good- 
ness any longer î Ile wanted one more sacrifice from 
bim. lie wisbed bim to leavo Barbara, and rîsk tbis 
venturcsome expédition in tbe old scbooner, and 
eneountcr tbe fugitive desperadoes, ail for tbe sake of 
sbiolding bim. Stîll be sat silent, and crusbed by bis 
brotber's rebuko. Baltazzar saw it, pitîed bim, and 
yeamed to draw bim from tbe cloud tbat rested upon 
bim. They talked long and sorrowfully of ail ihe 
evil influences tbat bad surrounded bim tbe past few 
montbs. 
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"Perhaps thîs scrape may bring you to yotir 
sensés," saîd Baltazzar, "wlien they had recalled every 
thing. " It may make a man of yon, Nick. Yes, I 
-wîU go in your place, and you can stay here and man- 
age the bowery tîll I retum. When 1 come back, I 
wîll talk over that wîndmill business with the Gov- 
emor, and see if you cannot run it. Better do that 
than dress lîke a thieving courtier, and go to cock- 
fights and races I" Baltazzar started to his feet. 
" When does the schooner sail ? " said he. 

" To-morrow moming." 

" No tîme to lose, then." 

"Bal," cried Nicholas, rising quickly and placing 
his hands on his brother's shoulders, " coujit me no 
longer a scapegrace and spendthrift. I cannot make 
Herr Zwaller's losses good, but I will retum your loan 
if I hâve to work like a dog. I pledge my honor." 

" Well, well, never mind the money, so only you 
tum yourself into a solid man," said Baltazzar, tum- 
îng away to hide the moisture in his eyes. They went 
out together to make arrangements for his absence, 
and soon afterward Baltazzar was on his way to the 
town. 

Early the next moming, the schooner sailed away 
amidst the hearty cheers of the lookers-on along the 
shore, if the tender-hearted women be excepted. They 
wavedgay colored handkerchiefs one moment, and the 
next, had them buried close under their hoods to hide 
theîr tears, for they knew very well, notwithstanding 
the brave cheers, that the husbands and brothers might 
never retum. Mistress Primley strove to console 
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Barbara, by telling her she was jnst as sony as if ber 
own lover was soînir awav, never to corne back. Dame 
Zwaller was silent, and climbed np the snowy road 
back to the bouse, wheu they had gone. Sbe worked 
ail that day and the next, and the next, with greater 
energy than ever, and kept np snob a din with sconr- 
îng, sweopîng, and spinning, that sbe nor anybody 
else could get time to talk of tbe absent ones. Lisbet 
came in with her wheel to chat. Sbe sat ail by her- 
self for sonie time, and then went in seareh of tbe 
dame, wbom sbe found in tbe loft stnffing a featba> 
bed. Minxev, wbo had tnrned soraersaults beliînd her 
mistress' back, stood in tbe midst, tbe wbite down 
waving tremulously on her woolly bead, and stiffer 
feathers standing upright npon it. Sbe sbowed afair 
row of teetb when Lisbet opened tbe door and sbnt 
it qnickly again, exclairoing as loudly as Dame Zwal- 
1er, at the intrusion. Lisbet retreated, picked tbe 
do^vny bunches from her bair and eyelasbes, took np 
her wheel, and tripped away down to Dame Eoose- 
velt's. 

When Elsie spied her coming along tbe road, sbe 
left her housebold occupations for her mother to finisb, 
as usual, and hastened to welcome Lisbet. Sbe threw 
open the door, and, with many mock courtesies, pro- 
tested her delight at seeing her " dear budget of 
news." When the little tumult was over, and botb 
were fairly seated at their spînning, Elsie looked np 
with a roguish t^vinkle and asked, 

" Why not begin ? " 

" Begin what ? " innocently asked Lisbet. 



i 
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" The newB, of course. Toa are longing to tell me, 
and I am like the weather-vane on Hansen'B gable 
yonder, wriggling every way to catch a steady breeze 
of gossîp. So begin." Lisbet colored slightly, and 
looked offended. 

" I do not gossip ; I came to lîsten to you. Thongh 
you may be ever so ill-natored, you raise one's spîrits. 
I Btopped at Mistress Primley's, but she was nodding 
over an old tabby cat purring in her lap. Then I 
went to Dame Zwaller's, but, dear me ! she was floun- 
dering among feathers; and Barbara and old Mabel 
made such a thumping, weaving counterpanes, when 
every body knows they already hâve more than 
enough, that I could no better hear my own footsteps 
than if I had been a ghost." 

" Is not Barbara tryîng to eam a new set of beads î 
Ah me I K T do not get married till I can count my 
beads, I must stay always Elsie Eoosevelt. When is 
Barbara to be wedded î " 

"Who knows, now that the treasure is goneî 
Dame Zwaller is too proud to give her away without 
her weîght in gold. Mistress Aylmer's wedding will 
corne first." 

" How do you know? " 

"Mistress Primley says she is betrothed to the 
English cavalier who was hère Christmas eve,'' quietly 
answered Lisbet, closely eyeing Elsie's face. 

"I do not believe itl" exclaimed Elsie, with 

warmth. "It is not two weeks since you declared 

her the expected bride of Lord Percy. I wonder if 

she is to hâve Nicholas too î " She jerked the wheel 

6 
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as Bhe spoke, and her tliread snapped. Slie attempted 
to join it. 

" Fie 1 " Bhe exclaimed, angrily, " I never can spin 
smoothlj. There I " and she canght np the roUs of 
flax, and sent them âying overliead and across the 
room. Leavîng them where they alighted, she seated 
herself npon the floor before the fire and Bat looking 
into it, while Lîsbet laughed and continned her gofi- 
BÎp. They wondered together where the schooner 
might be, and what BucceBs the gallant adventuren 
had met. Dame EooBevelt came in wîth the long 
blue stockingB she was alwayB knîttîng, patiently 
gathered np the seattered flax, and added her sur- 
mises to the rest. Lisbet staid till after tea. When 
ready to go, she noticed how suddenly the wînd had 
rîsen. Hnrryîng on her mufflers, and catching np 
her wheel, she hastened away, calling back from the 
door, 

" How cold it is I How the wind blows I *' and 
sped home, half carried by the force of the gale. 

The wind moaned and wailed ail that night, 
Bhaking doors and Windows as if with a strong hand ; 
whirling into the wide chîmneys, or whîstling lament- 
able cries around the steep gables. Sleet was driven 
in long ghostly colnmns np the streets, coating the 
roofs and steps with ice, and sheathing the trees in 
glassy armor that rattled doleftilly in the wind. 
People stayed by their own hearths the next day, and 
gathered close aronnd the fire to escape the chilling 
currents of air pouring throngh every crevice. The 
gloomy day was more dismal yet, for the nad fore* 
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bodings of the fate of the absert friends. Nothing 
else was talked of. 

The Gravesend people shared in the anxiety. 
Lady Moody alone seeined cheerfal and hopefiil. 

" They hâve gone upon an errand of justice and 
mercy, and I believe the Lord will retum them 
safely," said she. 

"Every one frets but you, Aunt Deborah. My 
heart sints with fear; for does not God sometimes 
permit misfortune to faU even upon those who are 
doing good ? " 

" In any event, the will of God is supremely the 
best," was the reply. " Thee will never find a kinder, 
wiser, or stronger arm to rely upon than that of the 
Almightj. Leave thy friends in his care, and thee 
will roll off that load that weighs upon thy heart." 

" I try, but the fear remains." 

" Because thee does not truly believe. My pre- 
cîous child, when thee has given thyself and ail thou 
hast to the Lord Jésus, thee will understand me, 
Now, thine own poor human strength is thy support. 
It will fail thee in time of need. Eemember what I 
say." 

Fear was lessened, and hope began to rise in the 
hearts of ail when the next moming opened clear and 
mild. It was impossible to resist the cheery influence 
of the Sun, yet the day seemed long to those who 
looked yearningly out upon the bay to descry the 
sails that nowhere -appeared. Constance thought 
every passing horseman a messenger, and every foot- 
fall the coming of tidings ; and at last, wearied with 
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tfae sprînging heart-beats and the sinking back into 
disappointment j applicd herself indnBtrionsly to work 
away the dragging bours. Toward evemng a mes- 
senger came, but not sucb as she looked for. It was 
lyano, who came in unannoanced, wbile she and her 
aunt were busily but silently at work. 

'' Does tbee brîng tidings of the * Whîte Duck ' I " 
asked Lady Moody, quîckly. 

" lyano knows notbing. The Great Spîrît sent 
Omanee to lier people." 

'' Has she corne ? " cried Constance. Lady Moody, 
pushing back her chair, saîd, 

" Tell us. How was she retumed to thee ? " 

" The winds and the waters fought the ship, and 
beat and tore it. lyano saw it fly to the rocks, and 
he was glad. He watched wbile the day slept, and 
listened to the talk of the waves. They said, ^ Omanee 
is coming.' When the day awoke, they saîd, ^ We 
gîve her to lyano.' " 

He was silent and downcast. Constance had lis- 
tened with breathless anxiety, hoping one moment, 
fearing the next. When he paused, she gazed at him, 
waiting for him to speak again ; then advancing timid- 
ly, laid her hand upon his arm and almost whispered, 

" Is Omanee dead ? " 

" Omanee sleeps with her people. Enough." There 
was no sign of grief in his face, except that it lacked 
the fire and energy she had noted before, and there 
was a nerveless lassitude in his figure that told of suf- 
fering. Constance saw it. She burst into tears, Lady 
Moody sighed deeply, and said, 
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" God knowB best, friend. It may bring a pre- 
cîous blessing to thee." 

lyano drew Boraething from his wampum belt. 

" The white man's gift caDnot go with Omanee," 
said he, Bcomftilly. It swimg upon hîs finger, and then 
he flung it upon the table. It was a necklace of gold 
beads. 

" Barbara's beads!" cried Constance. "How 
happy sbe will be I But poor Omanee I were thèse 
upon her neck î " lyano assented, and turned to go. 
Lady Moody detained him. 

" I hâve somewhat to tell thee. Will thee listen î " 
He folded his arms in respectfdl silence, while she 
told him of the etemity to which Omanee had gone, 
and of the Saviour. She read firom the Scriptures, and 
explained simply the passages she wished most to im- 
press on his mind. She promised to tell him more, as 
often as he would corne. He deigned no reply, and 
went away with an indifférence that would hâve dis- 
couraged any but his patient friend. 
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XII. 

" Dame Zwallee, hâve yon heard the news I " criod 
littlo lisbet, roshing înto the kitchen wîthont cere- 
mony. Dame Zwaller rested the çhnm-dasher a mo- 
ment, but, upon second thonght, dîd not belîeve Lîft- 
bet'B.Btories, and splashed it quickly agaîn into the 
thîck, yellow cream. 

" The Bhip îs coming," rattled on the gossîper, " and 
they must hâve Lord Percy in irons, and ail the treas- 
ure safe. Run, Barbara, for yonr hood, and we will go 
with ail the town to the landîng.'* The bnsy dame dîd 
not belîeve the story, and it was only by dint of pullîng 
her by the gown, that lisbet nrged her to the gâte, 
where she eould see with her own eyes the nnnsnal 
stir down the street by the water-gate. Then lisbet 
and Barbara hnrrîed away, and the honsewife retum- 
ed to her chuming. 

"The ship will saîl none the faster if I stand 
watching it, and the butter will spoil if I leave it," 
saîd she, plyîng the dasher with energy. In due time 
she ladled up great golden lumps, drained and patted 
them into a solid roll, and then sent Minxey for her 
quilted cap and cloak. A little later, she was on her 
way to join her neighbors at the landing. There 
was the ship, just arrived ; ragged, battered, disman- 
tled. The crew had given no answering cheers to the 
lusty welcome from the shore, but, as they landed, hag- 
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gard and wom, thanked God they were safe at home 
once more. No prisoners. No gold. Both were 
beyond reacli now. The pirates were doubtless in a 
stronger prison than Holland coxdd hâve given them, 
for the same storm from which this lom crew had es- 
caped, cast the sloop upon the rocks. The retnnied 
fonnd lovîng greetings. Even Barbara forgot that she 
stood on the landing when she saw Baltazzar, held 
ont her arms to welcome him, and retumed his joyous 
kiss. 

" Give thanks, my heart, that you see me *alive 
and whole. Mordaunt has not fared so well. His leg 
îs broken. I go to fetch a litter for him." 

Lisbet stood by and heard this. Away she ran 
to Ekie Eoosevelt. 

" Elsie 1 " cried she, panting, " that handsome Eng- 
lîshman has broken his leg quite off, and will hâve to 
hobble like the Director the rest of his days. What a 
pity such a fine gentleman should be spoiled I How 
pale you look ! What is the matter, Elsie ? " 

"Nothing; l'm not pale," was the sharp reply, 
and she reddened with anger at the keen glance that 
had read her throngh and throngh. Happily her 
father espîed her at the moment. Without waiting 
to àUow a daughterly welcome, he shouted, 

" Eun, Elsie, and make a room ready for Mr. Mor- 
daunt. Be quick, now 1 " 

Elsie obeyed this command with novel readiness. 
She frightened her mother with the sudden order, 
and went to work so vigorously herself that the good 
mother paused in her hasty plans to wonder. The 
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parlor waa opened, a bcd was put np in the roomiest 
corner ; a generous iiro displaced the hoUy branches on 
tho liearth ; an ample square chair, stuffed to portli- 
ness, stood near tho bed. Thèse arrangements were 
scareely finîshed when Mr. Mordaunt was brought in. 
Elsio was shocked at his altered countenance. Its 
pallor suggested death, and sho went away and wept. 

"Thoro, Mordaunt, you could not be in better 
hands, save in my blessed mother's," saîd Sir Henry 
Moody, when his friend was safely deposîted in the 
pteasant quarters. ^'Dame Eoosevelt is a famous 
nurse. Keop quiet, and your bones will mend with 
good speed. l'il warrant the setting." This service 
he had performod Iiimself, at the time of the accident ; 
and now, with the surgeon's authority, he cleared the 
room of ail lookers-on, and left hira to Dame Koose- 
velt's care, promising to retum for messages before 
leaving for Gravesend. 

The people at the landîng went to their homes, or 
to Metje Wessell's inn, to talk over the expédition. 
The Zwallers had hardly reached their homestead, 
when a messeUger arrived from Gravesend with a 
package for the good dame. She opened the carefully 
sealed wrapper, then a box, and lo 1 within lay coiled 
the lost gold beads. 

" Oh I " shouted every voice, one after another, 
'^ Barbara's beads I Barbara's beads hâve come back 
again 1 " 

The mother held them up tremblingly before the 
Herr, too overjoyed to utter a word, while he stared 
as if he could not believe his sensés. Then he threw 
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back bis head and laugbed till bis fSEtce grew as red 
as the tassel on Engle's cap. 

" Think of tbeir getting borne before us, after ail, 
I believe nobody but a witcb on a broomstick carried 
tbem off. Eh I " said he, tuming to Barbara, whc 
stood with her hands clasped tightly, and her face 
sbîning with joy, " eh, Barbara, we'll bave the wed- 
ding." 

"No wedding without a dowry," interrupted 
Dame Zwaller, dropping the beads into the pal m of 
her hand. " It will be many a year before so much 
gold is locked in the strong box again. My looras 
and wheels will be wom out before the good day 
cornes when we are rich again." 

" Bless me 1 " cried the Herr, " haven't we a fine 
house and plenty to eat and drink, miles of wood to 
keep us warm, and coimterpanes and feather-beds 
and bodices and petticoats, and linsey-woolsey enough 
to cover a whole troop of grandchildren I And hère 
am I, home again, alive and whole, and hère is brave 
young Engle and my round little Perle — who cares 
for the lost guilders ? Ho I " shouted he, catching 
up Perle and tossing her till her flaxen curls touched 
the wall overhead. He sung snatches of jubilant 
student-songs till out of breath, and then went to the 
chimney-comer, filled bis pipe, and sat down to soothe 
his excitement in its sleepy fumes. Dame Zwaller 
smiled, in spite of her sorrowful regrets. Chancing 
to look again in the box from which she had drawn 
forth the necklace, she saw a note lying at the bot- 
tom. Barbara read it. It contained the unhappy 
6* 
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Btoij of Omanee and lyano. Barbara siglied as she 
dropped the note in the box, and asked her mother 
to keep it with the beada. The Herr anathematized 
Lord Percy between hÎB teeth, and puflTed more vîg- 
orously. 

" The moBt wonderful thing of ail," saîd Dame 
Zwaller, ^^is, that an Indian should havebronght back 
gold." 

" Lady Moody has taught him," said mynheer, 
BÎgnificantly nodding hishead. ^^ Doubtless we might 
find lyanos in our woods, if we dealt as fairly with 
them." 

" There may be ^v^opg at somebody's door, bnt not 
at mine. I hâve had no dealings with them," fix)wn- 
ed the thrifty honsewife, who tmly never gave- a 
thought to the heathen beyond her door, or snch as 
chanced within it, except to be watchful of their pil- 
ferîng Angers. It never occarred to her that there 
mîght be another way of wrouging them than to 
drive hard bargains. So she closed the box tightly, 
tied it securely, and pnt it away for safe-keeping till 
the day when it would be needed for the bridai 
Mynheer watched her with a pleased look for thehap- 
piness thus restored to Barbara. Presently a mîs- 
chievous twinkle shone in his eyes. He called loudly 
for Minxey. 

^' Eun, Snow-ball ! Bid vrow Lisbet to come thîs 
way as fast as her two feet can carry her." He 
chuckled as Minxey darted ont of the door before her 
mistress eonld forbid, and when Lisbet arrived, ail 
ont of breath with the sudden summons, he rubbed 
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his hands in a delighted waj, drew a chair to the 
heartli, and bade her be seated. Dame Zwaller 
Btalked ont of the room, vexed at the gossiper's ar- 
rivaL 

"Hâve you heard what has happened to us?" 
queried he, lookîng droUy at her. " Lord Percy has 
sent Barbara a wedding présent I Chut I chnt I let me 
tell it," said he, notîcing Barbara's partîng lips. But 
instead of tellîng any more, he sat quîte still and 
sraoked hîs pipe. After a lîttle silence, he added, 

" It is ail of gold, soM gold 1 " 

" He can afford it, after robbing you of ail your 
guîlders," said Lisbet, impatiently. 

" But it is worth more than ail the guilders," re- 
tumed the HeiT, smiling graciously at Barbara, whose 
lips opened again to speak. " Chut I chut 1 keep 
silence, child." 

" Where is it ? " asked Lisbet. 

" Ton shall see it at the wedding." 

'' When may that be ? " she queried, in surprise. 

" When Domine Megapolensis says the ceremony." 

" I do not belîeve a word you are telling me," said 
Lisbet, risîng to go, yet seeîng in Barbara's face that 
her father's story was not ail a fable. 

"Very well, go," retorted the Herr, "you will 
find it true one day." And he would not tell her 
another word, but sat smiling and purring in the 
chinmey corner as contentedly as if a fortime had 
fallen to him. Lisbet might hâve lingered longer, had 
not Dame Zwaller come in frowning, and sharper 
than ever at the exasperating sight of the Herr 's happy 
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face, wLea he knew very well how long and hard 
thej mnst labor to recover from their loss. lisbet 
was afraid of Dame Zwaller'B sharp words, and went 
away sorely pnzzled at what slie had jnst lieard. 
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XIII. 

Edward Moedaunt recovered slowly. Nearly 
four weeks had passed, and he was OBly able to sit in 
the Btuffed chair, Lis lîmb supported npon an ingénions 
fixtnre contrived by Nicholas Stuyvesant. Poor 
Nîcholas secretly accused himself for ail the mis- 
fortnnes that had befallen his ôHiends, and made ail 
the amenda possible. He had watched Mordaunt 
throngh the feverish nights of his earliest illness, had 
been thonghtful of many comforts and beguilements 
for the long hours, and had not only taken care that 
•his notes and messages to Gravesend were faithfully 
transmitted, but more than once went himself, to 
gratify ihe whira of the invalid. 

And where was Constance ail this time? The 
short, but violent illness of Sir Henry after the voyage, 
followed by a painful and longer sickness of Lady 
Moody, had required her continued présence at the 
Hall. But her thoughts winged at ail times to Herr 
Roosévelt's little parler, and lingered with the invalid 
there. She sent him t^mptîng jellies and confections, 
the newest book from England, and the sweetest 
of notes. But ail this did not satisfy him. He 
hungered to see her, to hear her voice, and, not least, 
he wished to scold her, to show her that he, was 
îrritated because she had not chosen to neglect ail for 
him. So he was cross to Nicholas, he was ungrateful 
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to Dame Eoosevelt. Elsie alone could biing him 
cheerfulness, with ker saucj ways and coquettish 
grâces. At first Le was amused, and then intereeted 
in Btudjîng her character and testing her heart 
Vexed at Oonstance's continued absence, he revenged 
liimself by securing ail that was possible of EMe's 
time and thonghts. When Dame Itooseyelt came 
with ber knitting, he begged tbat Elsie might corne 
also. Then he kept her as long as possible, telling 
her of his trayels in distant lands, and spnn ont long 
stories which had to be finished while thegood mother 
went to snperîntend the dinner. This, wîth ihe 
dainty compliments he cnnningly wove into his say- 
ings, was fast castÎDg a spell over her. It was easy 
and delightfiil to perform every possible service for 
this handsome cavalier, and jnst as pleasing to with-- 
hold them when it suited Elsie to try the sincerîty of 
his admiration. She called him selfish, cross ; and 
sometimes went away a whole aftemoon,or satin£he 
next room and sniig cheerily at her wheel, that he 
might tnow she cared not a whit for his comfort 
When she came back, she made him own that he was 
ill-natured, nngenerous, and gnilty of a whole catalogue 
of sins, and was exceedingly sorry, till he was forced 
to laugh at his ludîcrons helplessness. She catechised 
him ; she made love in mockery ; she held conrt, in 
which she declared herself both judge and jnry and 
he the culprit, always found guilty. She was wilfnl, 
wayward, gay; pouted and langhed in the same 
minute ; sung for him, petted him, scolded him, aU in 
a manner which charmed him, and beguiled the honrs 
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and dajs. Dame Eooseyelt was bewildered with her 
andacious way of entcrtaining a gentleman of his 
degree, and oftcn called ont, ^^ Elsie I Elsie I " in a 
reproachfal Toice. 

"Leave her alone," Mordaunt would say, with a 
emile that said plainly to Elsie, ^^she pleases me,'' 
Then she would flash back a smile that said, ^^ Thank 
yon ; you nnderstand me." 

Mordaunt could not but discover the interest fast 
awaking in his behalf. It was not difficult to read 
her fece, or to interpret her various moods. He en- 
joyed the discovery that he could torment her, în 
retum for her vagaries ; half seriously, half in play, 
he flîrted with the gay coquette, who ho assured him- 
self was not one to pine and sigh and die of a brokon 
heart. He did not care to arrest the tender interest 
now. 

At last Lady Moody recovered so far, that Con- 
stance could contentedly leave her for two or three 
days. Nicholas Stuyvesant, still eager to serve Mor- 
daunt, came for her and attended her safely to Dame 
Zwallers. She was presently on the way to Herr 
Roosevelt's with a beating heart. She h ad not seen 
Mordaunt since that day of sweet plighting. It 
seemed like a dream, and she was half afraid she had 
only dreamed it. How she longed to see him again, 
to be under the spell of his eyes, to feel the magnet- 
îsm of his présence, to hear him speak to her tenderly 
and reassure her of his love 1 How much she intended 
to tell him 1 Every day she had stored away some 
precious thought of him, had seen or read something 
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which he must see, till slie had accnmulated a beart* 
fol that mnst be told eltting beside bîm, with her hand 
trnstfally in his. She bad gone over tbis first viBit in 
imagination man y, manj times, and now tbat its realî- 
zation was near, ber boart flnttered bo tbat sbe could 
Bcarcely command ber voice, to retnm tbe greetings 
tbat met ber wben sbe entered. Tbere sat tbe Herr 
by tbe fireside, tbere stood Dame Boosevelt wîtb tbe 
never-failing bine Btocking, tbere was ELaîe, batbing 
Mordaunt'B brow with ber pretty bands, and tbere Bat 
tbe ever-present Lisbet, cbirruping ber cbick-arde^ee 
of gossip. Constance waB abasbed. Sbe walked 
Btraight to Mr. Mordaunt, tbinking a bnndred tbongbts 
of disappointment in tbe instant, boping be woold 
not kiss ber before ail tbese people, yet longing to 
tbrow ber arma abont bis neck and rest ber bead npon 
bis sboulder. He looked so pale as be sat tbere, tbat 
she wanted to tell him bow pained sbe was at bis Bnf- 
fering, and wbat joy it was to see bim again. But 
instead of ail tins, at tbe end of tliose few steps, Bbe 
only reacbed ont lier band, permitted it to rest in bis 
a moment, called bim Mr. Mordannt, gave bim one 
dizzy look more frigbtened tban loving, told bim 
simply she was Eorry for bis long illnesB, and tben 
accepted tbe seat wbicb Dame Eoosevelt brongbtnear 
*for ber. Tbe Herr qnestioned ber abont ber fiiendB. 
Wbile sbe answered, Mordaunt looked at ber intently. 
He had not seen ber for a long time. He bad grown 
accustomed to the piquant liveliness and franknesB of 
Elsie. Constance looked reserved and self-possessed, 
and even cold, but for tbe color on ber cbeek, wbicb 
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he plaînly saw deepening painfully whîle he gazed at 
her. There was an ineffable sweetness in her face and 
manner that charmed him anew, and mado him forget 
for the tîme to find fanlt with her absence. Conld it 
be possible that he had folded her in his arms, that he 
had kissed that lovely mouth, and beyond ail, that she 
had acknowledged that she loved him ? Tet she sat 
there so distant, her eyelids quivered and dropped so 
persistently when his own eyes were questioning her 
soûl, and she was so mnch more ready to speak to any 
other in the room than himself, that he was piizzled, 
and wondered if it was possible she regretted that 
precîons confession. Perhaps she did regret it. He 
grew thoughtfiil and silent. Lisbet's chattering 
annoyed him. Elsie's nervous movements and usual 
attentions disturbed him. He wished ail thèse kind 
people would be considerate enough to go away and 
allow him to talk freely with Constance. But they 
knew nothîng of the relation in which she stood to 
him, and regarding her simply as their distingnished 
guest, were nnceasing in their eiîbrts to make her visit 
as agreeable as possible. Mordannt looked wearied. 
The Sun was declining. Seeing the aftemoon gone. 
Constance arose to go. She approached Mordaunt, 
and in a low voice asked, 

" Will it be long before you come back to Graves-* 
end ? " 

" The surgeon says I must not move in two weeks 
yet." 

" It is very long," she replied slowly and sadly. 

" Ton miss me, then î " 
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"lisbet, do you see the sky in the weBtî" înter- 
rupted Constance. " Was there ever such bumîshed 
gold? And do you see how softly ît melts away înto 
theblueî" 

" It îs as yellow as my sprîng daflSes," saîd Lîsbet. 
" That signifies a fair day to-morrow. That will be 
fine for Dame Zwaller, who goes to Baltazzar'a 
bowery to see what is to be done there for Barbara. 
Ton know we shall soon hâve a wedding, and a gay 
one ît will be." Constance saw that no sensé of beanty 
conld enter into her soûl through such a pair of round, 
-whifiTdng eyes, and was glad when she reached the 
gâte, and could escape from the whîrr of empty gossip. 
She lîngered on the doorstep, with her hand on the 
huge latch and her face tumed toward the shîning 
west, thinVing what must be the brîghtness and glory 
of heaven, if even that could not represent it. She 
went in mth a smile on her lips. In tho chimney 
corner sat Mistress Prîmley, waitîng patiently to see 
her. She arose quîckly, courtesîed low, and expressed 
her gladness at meeting again. 

" So much has happened sînce I saw you," said 
she. " Poor diild, I always knew that screech-owl did 
not sît on the chimney for nothing. If the Herr had 
only minded the waming, he would never hâve lost 
his guilders. And you, my precious heart, should 
never hâve gone on that joumey, after such a 
dream." 

" But I had made it twice before that sorrowful 
adventure, dear mamma Primley," laughed Constance, 
sitting on the stool at her feet. 
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^^ It was tempting Providence/' said slie, shàking 
herhead slowlv. 

" Would yon hâve me stay always at home for a 
foolish dream ? " 

*• It wonld be safer for such as you, in thîs wild 
country," replîed Mistress Prmiley, smoothing her 
haïr lovingly, and thinking her whilomj^o^éé^grown 
more beautiful than ever. Thîs was true, for the pie- 
cions shinîng of peace and joy and love waa in her 
face, and there îs no beauty like it. 

^^ I am not a£raid, witii such brave cavaliers as 
are hère," retamed Constance. " One feels stronger 
too, having gone safely through danger. It is good 
to test the nerves and nse them to alarm, just as high- 
mettled horses are trained to the sound of droms 
and cannon. I belleve I conld listen to an Indian's 
war-whoop with less terror now, than before I heard 
that shout of ' Stand 1 ' from the hîghwaymen spring- 
îng ont of the woods." 

^' Oh 1 my precious child 1 " cried Mistress Primley, 
clasping her hands. " What will be the end of ail 
this î It does not befit yon to go about nngnarded, 
with such a head on your shoulders. Ton are too 
heedless of danger." 

" Would you hâve me joumey in state, like the 
Dîrector, wîth four halberdiers at my service, or like 
a prineess with a train of pluraed knights, ready to 
challenge every shadow we met î " asked Constance 
with a merry, ringing laugh. " But you may be sure, 
mamma Primley," she added, serionsly, " I will never 
go alone, as many do. Mary Tilton rides often many 
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miles by herself, and more than one good wîfe thînks 
ît not îll to carry a bag of grîst to the niill, witb none 
to défend her." 

" AU wrong. I wîsh you were safe back in Eng- 
Iand« Bnt tell me, cbild, of your escape from that wild 
Percy, that I knew was never a shoot of a noble race.'' 
XJrgîng Constance, she leamed part of the story, the 
tragic fate of Omanee, and the retnm of the gold neck- 
lace. This led to Barbara's affaîrs, which Dame Zwal- 
lei was ready to discuss fully. After Mistress Primley 
went away, the evening was fiUed with plans for the 
bridai, the house-fumishing and the ail-important ward- 
robe. Constance made some pretty suggestions, and 
bnsied her fingers in fashioning a tiift of rosettes for 
the slîppers. It was a pleasant, happy group about 
the fireside that evening, and none felt happier than 
Constance. Had she not seen Mordannt, and was 
she not to see him and listen to him ail to-morrow ? In 
ail the day she could find some moments to speak the 
Btored-np thoaghts that had waited so long to be told. 
What wonder if she fell asleep that nîght smiling to 
herself, slept profoundly, and awoke in the moming 
with a dreamy conscionsness that somethiQg happy 
was in store 1 The waking to a new day was joyous 
to her sonl, untouched yet by pain. 

She went early to the Eoosevelt's, for she knew 
Mordannt wonld be waiting, and the day would be 
only too short at the longest. Arriving, she found 
Mynheer Boosevelt consnlting with hiin as to aknotty 
law matter. But it was pleasant to listen to his voice, 
to see his face, to catch his jfrequent glance when she 
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looked np tjpom the daînty bit of work bronght from 
Barbara's basket. Later, the Lord Dîrector came in, 
and jocosely assured him ît was no small distinction 
to stump about the world on a silver-chased 1^, and 
was Borry at the prospect of losing his company in 
such good fortune. Suddenly perceiving the présence 
of Constance, he exclaîmed, 

" Bless me I Hère is my Christ-child 1 When did 
you arrive, Mistress Aylmer? By St. KicholasI 
Mordaunt, I should think yon wocdd be afiraid she 
wonld nnfold her wings and soar npward. Howis 
the Lady-mother, my child? Does she manage those 
straight-coats as well as ever? Herr Roosevelt, if 
there is anybody in the world who can exorcise the 
devil out of me, it is Lady Moody. That is Ligh 
praise. She anoints \\dth the oil of peace ail who pass 
ber threshold." 

'' I wish she might come to the Stadt Hnys 1 " said 
the Herr, quietly folding the papers which he had 
been overlooking. 

"Tes, yes," retorted the Director, "such a testy 
set of fellows never sat together in conncil. They 
need to be dipped in the oil of peace. Why, sir/' 
said he, tuming fiercely to Mordaunt, "they wont 
lîsten to having the street paved. And yesterday I 
came near lockîng them ail up till they should agrée 
to lîght the street with lantems hung out on pôles 
from the window of every seventh house. ^Fool- 
hardy,' said they, ' to make a beacon of our city, and 
let the savages know where to find us!' Faughl" 
said he, in infinité disgust. " As if wild-cats cannot 
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Bee as well în darkness asîn lîght. "We sliould never 
hâve had tliat pretty pack of thîeves prowling tlirotigh 
the cîty, but for the lack of lanterns. Fangh ! A blînd 
set of bull-dogs I hâve to manage at the Stadt Huys. 
And I miist be about it," said he, taking his hat, 
bîdding a gruff good-momîng, and w^alking off with 
-the air of a duke among his retainera. Mordaunt smiled. 

" He earries himself so like an old admirai, that 
one forgets his misfortune," said he. 

"He forgets it hîmself," added Constance. She 
was not sorry at losing sight of His High Mîghtiness, 
who always inspired her with fear, especially when 
followed by his four halberdiers with their four grim 
axes. " If I were poor Barbara, I should be afraid 
he would order my head olf in one of his passions." 

" She must not dare to oppose his whîms," said 
Herr Roosevelt, his own temper ruffled at the last 
words of the Director. " Tes," continued he, as if 
taUdng to himself, " he may forget his misfortune, but 
he never forgets that he is master." And he con- 
tinued to grumble in a low voice till he also took his 
departure for the Stadt Huys. When he had gone, 
Mordaunt motîoned Constance to come with her work 
and sit beside him. 

" I wish you to tell me why you remained away 
BO long," said he, abruptly. " Could not Eose hâve 
cared for your aunt as well?" Constance looked up 
surprised. 

"I explained it in my note. Aunt Deborah is as 
my mother. I would not leave her till assured that 
she was recovering." 
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" I would have forsaken father or mother to hâve 
gone to you, at least for a single day," rieplîed Hor- 
daunt. 

" I should have told you, you are an undutiful son, 
and sent you back," was the spirited reply. 

" Do you owe nothing to me, then i " 

" Tes ; more than I ean tell you now,'' saîd she 
wîth tremulous lips. " Tet so long as I am under my 
mother's roof, I owe my first loving duty to her. She 
had no physîcîan. Would I trust her to servants? ** 

" Whero was Sîr Henry ? " 

" He is not a tender daughter." A silence foDow- 
ed thèse words. Constance continued to sew, bending 
her head low to hide her émotion, Mordaunt resumed 
in a low voice : 

" I supposed the love of woman for her affîanced 
husband surpassed every other earthly love." 

" It does 1 oh 1 it does 1 If I had consulted my 
own heart only, 1 should have flown to you at onca 
Tet I am sure I did right to remain." 

" Tou are a bit wilful. Constance." 

" What do you wish ? That I should say I did 
wrongto waîtî" 

" Tes. If you bear the samo love to me that I hold 
for you, it would not be difficult for you to see how 
cruel was the long waiting, and thorefore wrong." 
Constance felt as if lier heart was ground under a 
millstone. 

" I do love you with ail my sonl," she replied, 
" yet I cannot thînk as you do. Would you have me 
speak an untruth î " 
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" What a Huguenot yon would make, Constance. 
You put dnty and truth above yonr love for me." 

" Oh, Edward Mordannt," saîd she, dropping her 
work with a gesture, as if she would hâve thrown her 
arma around him, " do not trifle wîth both my heart 
and my conscience. It is exquisite pain to be donbted 
thns."' 

" It is because I adore you, my beloved," replied 
Mordaunt, drawing her toward him and Mssing her 
bnmîng cheek. " I hunger for the whole of your 
love. I would not divide it with any on earth " — or 
in heaven, he would hâve added if he dared. Dame 
Koosevelt opened the door at that moment, and, see- 
ing the fire low upon the hearth, came in to replenish 
ît. Constance went to the window to get more light 
npon her délicate stitching and to hide her agitated 
face. Elsie soon joined them, and was satisfied to see 
her friend so reserved and occupied by the window, 
and Mordaunt with his head thrown back against the 
chair, and his eyes closed as if he meditated a nap. 
She was hurt yesterday at notîng how admiringly his 
eyes rested upon his beautifiil guest, and thought 
then, and even yet, that she would not romain in his 
way to afford the contrast of her own prettiness with 
the nameless charm that won every heart to Con- 
stance. She had remained in her room this moming, 
heroically enduring the cold till worrîed by her 
mother into proper hospitality. Though now crouch- 
îng by the ûre^ she intended to escape at the first 
opportunity. 

After dinner had been served, Nicholas Stuyve- 
7 
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sant came iii and înfused new life înto tho famfly 
gronp. He was fast recoverîng liis natural buoyancy, 
and witli ît, somethîng of his old Bpendthrift ways, 
whîcli could hardly conform to a plodding dévotion 
to business. He fully întended to perform ail liîs 
promises to his brotber; but he must hâve jovial 
hours now and then outside of that odious railL 
What sîgnified a few hours and a few stivers at the 
inn, or at a firiend's jBuresîde 1 The mill would tum 
ont enough to pay Baltazzar, somehow 1 So he shook 
his curls — for he would wear curls instead of the or- 
thodox eue — and tried to recover the good grâces of 
Elsie. But she was strangely sedate to-day, and so 
he toyed with Constance's work-basket, and chatted 
gayly with her. She laughed at his foolish sallies, 
in spite of her sadness. Mordaunt watched them in 
silence, and saw that she spoke freely to him and 
looked full into his eyes while speaking. 

"Why should she shrink at my touch, and why 
should her eyelids droop till the lashes sweep her 
cheek if she catches my ardent gaze ? She does not 
lay her hand fearlessly upon mine, nor caressingly 
bathe my head, like Elsie. Does she fear me more 
than she loves me ? Could she not care more tenderly 
for Nicholas than for me ? " 

Brooding thus, a keen dislike began to creep in 
his heart toward Nicholas, whose patient, jQriendly 
dévotion was passing for nothing. He had spoiled 
the moming for himself, and the short aftemoon was 
quickly speeding away, with Nicholas still there, and 
other friends coming and going, till there were no 



> 
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more moments for the happy converse that Constance 
had so long promised herself. It was time to go. 
She laid asîde her work wîth a heavy heart, and, in 
the dusky twilight, stood beside Mordaunt. 

" I retnm to Gravesend in the moming," said she. 
" Stay another day, Constance. I hâve scarcely 
spoken to yon yet." 

" I shonld love to stay, for I hâve said nothing of 
ail I desired to tell yon. But I promised to retnrn, 
and Annt Deborah would be alarmed at my delay.'* 

"Fie! do not allow her wishes to come always 
between ns," said he, impatiently. 

" But I cannot hold my promise lightly." 
" Ton are a Puritan, like yôur father." 
" Aside from this," pursued Constance, with quiet 
dignity, " I would not Tvillingly test further the hos- 
pitality of your good friends. My cousin purposes to 
bring me next week, and Barbara's wedding will call 
me hère the week foUowing. I hope you will then 
be able to retum to Gravesend." 
" Ton will not stay, then ? " 
" I cannot." 

" Farewell, obdurate Constance," said he, coldly. 
" Good-night," she responded in a tender, sad 
voîce. 

Slowly walking home. Constance questioned her- 
self. Abstracted and heavy-hearted by the Zwaller 
fireside, she questioned herself. In the quaint bed 
where Barbara lay nestled close beside her, she lay 
wakefal and thoughtfdl, while ail the house slept. 
Had that day brought the looked-for happinessî 
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Why did it leave Buch a weight upon her heart ? Dîd 
not Mordannt love her î Tes, she was sure he dîd. 
Did she not love hîra most tenderly î Oh yes, she 
was very sure of that. Must every other affection be 
put away for this ? Ail sensé of grateftd dependence 
upon others be swallowed up în this one love î Was 
it selfish for Mordaunt to demand it î "I would not 
divîde it wîth any on earth," were the words that 
came back to her now. "Was it noble, gênerons, to 
refuse even dear Aunt Deborah a share of her loving 
duty? Her thoughts frightened her. It grieved, 
wounded her to suspect that Mordaunt was not the 
perfect being she imagined. She would not hâve it 
60, and began to reproach herself for not hnmoriug 
his fretful mood. He was ill, and weak and weary. 
She wished she h ad soothed and caressed him, as 
others might hâve donc — even promîsed to stay. 
Why was she timid and cold and obstinate? Ao- 
cusing herself thus, and feeling that she was a wicked 
mortal, unworthy of Mordaunt, she fell asleep at last, 
consolîng lierself that to-morrow should repair it ail; 
for she would stay. But when to-morrow came, she 
reflected that it would seem unmaîdenly to linger at 
the Eoosevelt's another day ; and she felt that her 
présence was not welcome to Elsie. Then Aunt 
Deborah, not. whoUy recovered, would suffer nervous 
fears on her account. Nicholas, too, had arranged to 
go with her that day, and horses were engaged and 
waiting the other side of the ferry. For this once, 
Mordaunt must allow her to hâve some regard for 
the comfort and happiness of others. She prepared 
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to go with quiet gentleness, and, by the time the 
momiDg 8un was shining on the chinmey-tops, was 
walking toward the ferry, looking back with a sink- 
ing heart toward the little window of Mordaunt's 
parler. 
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XIV. 

Dame Zwalleb prided herself npon the prépara- 
tions for her dangliter's mamage. Always over- 
whelmed with cares, Bhe was never so burdened bs 
now. Mynheer wondered why the house needed to be 
renoTated from top to bottom, as if the gaests were to 
inspect it, and coiQd not see what the cellar and dairy 
had to do with the event fnrther than to fornish good 
cheer. Old Mabel was weary and Bore with scrubbîng 
and waxîng. Then such préparations for the wedding 
supper were never heard of before in New Amster- 
dam. Lisbet was ealled in to assist, since she had the 
art of puflBng biscuits and cakes into airier heights 
than anybody else. What a field of exploration this 
opportmiity offered to her innocent eyes! Perhape 
foreseeing this, Dame Zwaller had prepared her honse 
for the ordeal, knowing well that what she saw, ail the 
town saw. In due time she had inventoried tho 
bridées wardrobe, and, in her love for the good Bar- 
bara, desired to impress everybody with the queenli- 
ness of her outfit. Thus it came about that ail the 
prudent mothers were astonished and censorious over 
the extravagant number and costliness of articles 
which, in tmth, existed only in Lisbet's imagination. 

" Six satin petticoats ! " said Lisbet. One, of white 
silk, was in Barbara's possession. 

" Flanders lace by the yard ! " she exclaimed to the 
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wrapt lîsteners. A single yard had corne în a note 
from Constance Aylmer, that day. 

" A set of jewels fit for a princess ! '^ This also, 
upon inspection, dwindled to a very pretty topaz 
broocli that came in the same package. 

Then, how they ail ran to peer from the doors at 
the passing carts fiUed with fumishings, Lisbet saîd, 
for the house at the bowery ! And what eagerness to 
see Dame Zwaller set ont now in the high-backed 
sleigh for the bowery also, as if she had not been there 
many times before ! 

This bowery was a rich one, with a new house of 
brick, yellow and black. The npper story projected 
over the lower sufficiently to afford shelter to the 
Director and his companions, when he would choose 
to sit there in the summer aftemoons. And he might 
8Ît there offcen, for the bowery was his and not Baltaz- 
zar's, and he intended to retire to it altogether some 
day, when he tired of his office, or his office of him. 
A wide smooth road had been made the previous 
Btimmer from the city, and this road was already the 
race-course, the pleasure-drive, and the favorite walk 
of the young HoUanders. Barbara was not likely 
to lack for amusement or friendly visits in her new 
home. 

The wedding evening came at last, and with it ail 
the great people of New Amsterdam, to the house of 
Burgomaster Zwaller. The Governor was there în his 
most génial mood. Herr Roosevelt came in a new 
pair of buff breeches, and his quiet wife honored the 
occasion în new taffeta. Elsie appeared in a velvet 
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bodice laced witli a silver chaîn, and lier pretty feet 
were never so well dîsplayed as now, in her Bcarlet 
shoes and the envied Christmas stockings of red and 
white. She was ftill of vivacity, and ready for a flirt 
and a frolic. 

The arrivai of Domine Megapolensis, hîs wife 
Macktelt, and their boyish Heldigond, produced a sen- 
sation, for ail at once realized tbat a weddîng was în 
hand. Then the courtly Sir Henry Moody entered wîih 
Constance, and was directly oflfered a chair near the 
Govemor. Constance, always wîth an air of gracefbl 
ease, looked more English than ever in her trailiog robe 
of blue silk, its trimmings of délicate lace, the cordon 
of pearls in her hair, and the soft laced handkerchie^ 
covering, bnt not hiding her fair shoulders. Mr. Mor- 
dannt, from his arm-chair in the corner, scrutinized 
her well, and wondered at her nnconscionsness of the 
admiration with which many eyes followed her. "When 
she came near, he gallantly arose and oflered his seat. 
She refused with a bright smile at seeing him there, 
with his limb loosed from its wooden prison, thongh 
dépendant npon a crutch. Nicholas Stnyvesant, al- 
ways ready to serve either of them, bronght his own 
chair and placed it for her. 

Dame Zwaller hastened hither and thither, now 
looking in to see if the luxurious supper was in certain 
perfection, now greeting her guests and assisting them 
to nnwrap, watching the fires and the lights, retonch- 
ing the dress of the waiting bride, and, in fine, per- 
forming the dutîes of host and hostess, servant and 
firiend, while mynheer, her spouse, sat qnietly enjoying 
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hîmself wîth hîs townsmen, not once thînking tliere 
could be any thîng else for hîm to do. The world 
moved easily to him, and te was mystified to know 
how liis busy dame managed to make a mountaîn of 
care ont of sucli a joyful occasion as this. 

Now slie was telling the Domine that ail was in 
readiness, then slie reminded the father that he was to 
gîve away the bride, and then made way for the two 
whose happy hour had corne. AU eyes were npon the 
trembling Barbara. Her bodice laced with the gold 
chain of Christmas memories, the white silk petticoat 
blue-bordered, and the white shoes with blue rosettes 
were diily inspected by ail féminine eyes. The full 
strîng of golden beads encircled her neck, testifying 
her indnstry, and proving her ability to manage a 
house of her o^\ai. Only Mistress Primley was a 
little firightened at the sight of the beads, and thought 
it ominons that they had already hung about the neck 
of a dead maîden. 

Barbara looked ruddy and bashful, and Baltazzar 
the embodiment of happiness. They were donbtless 
glad when the long ceremony and the long discourse 
npon their dutîes were finished, and when relief came 
în the shape of happy wishes from the firiends crowd- 
ing about them. Then followed the fine supper, the 
drinking of health to the newly married, the ringing 
of glasses, the tumult of voices, and afterward music 
and dancing. 

Lisbet was there, buzzing like a beetle, and gay as 
a rainbow with ribbons. She was almost as tireless 

as Elsie in the dance. Her fréquent partner was a 

Y* 
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tally Blender bachelor, whose heîglit contrasted oddiy 
with her small Btatnre. He had fine, thonghtfal ejes, 
fair hair, and moved quietiy throngh the intricate 
measures, listening to Lisbet's prattle. 

" Who îs waltzing with lisbet î " asked Constance 
of the Director, near whom she was standing, whîle 
lookîng at the waltzers. 

" Hans Van Eklant, the poet and schoolmaster," 
was the reply. 

" Hâve I not seen him bearing the State cnshions 
before Tour Hîghness, on the Sabbathî " 

" The same," said the Dîrector, nodding and smil- 
ing. 

" And is ît not he who reads the Commandments 
and Articles of Faith for the Domine, or a Psalm, 
while the people assemble ? " 

" Tes, sweet Mistress Aylmer." 

" I thought him the curate." 

" We hâve no curâtes ; that smacks of the Eng- 
lish Chnrch 1 " 

" The schoolmaster has a variety of occupations, 
then," added Constance quickly, lest he should go 
into a passion over the curâtes. 

" Enough to keep him out of mischief, truly : he 
rings the bell, provides the sacrament, gives the fa- 
nerai invitations, catechizes the children, and ought to 
whip them, but I suspect gives them bonbons and 
flowers instead. Hans ! " he called aloud, seeing he 
had finished whirling with Lisbet, and stood wiping 
liis brow. Hans obeyed the summons. 

" Hans, this îs Mistress Aylmer, of Moody Hall ; 
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she wishes to know something of our HoUand Bchool- 
master." 

Hans bowed respectfully, and waited for the ques- 
tions te expected, while Constance stood embarrassed 
at the abrupt summons. Seeing the Dîrector occu- 
pied, however, with a communication from Councillor 
De Sille, she recovered herself, and was soon interest- 
ed in a quiet chat about the Old and the New Am- 
sterdam. His heart evidently yeamed for the Old. 

" One must descend to the life of a peasant, hère. 
Starve, too, for books. Those I brought with me 
look like bones gnawed by a hungry dog. I miss the 
atmosphère of learned people. I am sick sometimes 
for sympathy." 

" But you should not live upon the thoughts of 
others, now," said Constance, timidly. "A new 
country ought to suggest new thoughts. You are a 
poet ; there is much to inspire you hère." 

" A rugged country, a rugged people, and a rug- 
ged life. It is too real for poetry," he answered, 
thoughtfully. 

" I do not know, for I hâve no gift," said Con- 
stance, ^' yet I think its very roughness would lend 
vigor and manliness to your thoughts." 

A gleam of pleasure lit Hans' face, and he looked 
at Constance without seeing her, far beyond her, as 
îf he caught a glimpse of what he might achieve. It 
lifted his mouming soûl as it had not been lifted 
since he left the Father-land. Eecalling himself, he 
said, 

" May I ask you if it is not repulsîve to mingle 
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with rude people, after havîng been bred in courtly 
Society î " 

" I find so inuch to love in them, that I forget ail 
else," said Constance, sweetly. 

" But the ignorance, the emptiness of soûl 1 " said 
Hans, with an impatient gesture. " Tet I forget," 
he added ; " my home is everywhere : the chîldren's 
homes shelter me. Sometimes they are diflScult to 
endure. The good dame at whose cottage I am now 
quartered scolded me soundly tHs morning, for filUng 
her children's heads with nonsense. ^ As if the world 
turned over every day, and I not know it,^ said she. 
^A fine story! would'nt my duck-pond hâve been 
emptied long ago, if the world turned a somersault 
every day ? ' " 

"Ton are a persecuted Galileo!" laughed Con- 
stance. "But it is pleasant to be GaHleo, after 
aU." 

" Thank you, Mistress Aylmer, you hâve donc me 
good," retumed Hans, bowing, and retiring at the 
approach of the Councillor. 

The music ceased, and the older portion of the 
Company began to break up. The young people pre- 
pared to escort the bride to her new home, and were 
laughingly selecting partners while Constance stood 
talking with Mordaunt. Sir Henry had secured 
Elsie's promise, Hans Van Elslant was already lead- 
ing Lisbet to hîs sleîgh, and the rest were making 
ready for the merry ride, so that ît only remained 
for Nicholas Stuyvesant to beg Constance to accom- 
pany him. 
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*^Do not gOj" saîd Moràannt, irritated at the 

politeness of this gay young Hollander. 

"Barbara Avould be disappointed," she replîed, 

hesîtatÎDg. 

" She will not miss you among so many/' nrged 

Mordannt. 

" But she told me thîs evening she desired to show 
me ber new home, which I bave not yet seen. "What 
can I do for you if I remain ? " He regarded ber with 
a wounded expression, and replied in the peculiar 
tone usual to him in sucb moods, 

"I raerely supposed you would prefer to remain." 

By this time Dame Zwaller, wbo was still super- 
întendîng ail tbîngs, came to express ber wonder that 
Constance was not getting ready. 

" I think I will not go, if you please," saîd she 
gently. 

^' But Barbara counts upon you. Her will îs law, 
tbîs weddîng-day ; you cannot refuse. Come, I will 
wrap you warmly in my scarlet cloak." 

There was no refusing her peremptory tone. Con- 
stance drew baek a moment, and layîng ber band 
npon Mordaunt's in a pleadîng way, whispered, 

" I sbaU not be long gone. Wait till I retum, for 
I bave sometbingto say to you." Then she submitted 
to the motberly kindness of herfriend, and was pres- 
ently muffled and seated beside Nicbolas. The gay 
procession now sped away amid the jingling of bells 
and snappîng of whips, maldng a lively uproar that 
shocked the ears of ail wbo bad not been bidden to 
the wedding. 
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A bonntifal repast was in waiting at the bowery, 
qnite snperflnous, though hospitable. The happiness 
and long life of bride and groom were drank, and, 
after many congratulations npon the cheeriness of the 
new abode, the escort retnmed over the smooth road, 
and Bcattered tîred and eleepy to theîr homes. Nich- 
olas intended to take Mordannt back to the SooBevelt's 
in his sleigh, but he had chosen to walk there on his 
crutch without waiting for Constance. She dîd not 
see him again, as Sir Henry was obliged to retum to 
Gravesend early in the moming. 

Two weeks more went by before Mordannt pre- 
pared to retnm to Graresend. He annonnced his 
intention one evening to the Herr, and both to him 
and Dame Eoosevelt acknowledged very feelingly 
their nntiring kindness during his long illness. They 
really regretted his purpose to leave them. Many 
honrs that wonld hâve passed in dull silence had been 
made delightfal by his efforts to amuse ; and besides, 
he had often rendered important service to the Herr 
in State matters. Certainly Herr Eoosevelt wonld 
miss his clear-headed interprétations of the law, and 
his skilful manipulations when an antagonist was to 
be overcome at the Stadt Hnys. 

A shadow fell npon Elsie's face when she heard 
him say he was going. How could she spare that 
handsome face from her every day vision î How dnll 
it wonld be withont his entertaining chat ! How hard 
to lose the sweet sayings and the gallant services of 
this cavalier! Every other one was so stnpid and 
awkward. Even Nicholas was insupportable when 
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near Mm. Her lieart uprose against his going. She 
had been slow]y reeling off a fine flaxen thread firom 
the fall spindle, but now, pushing away her work, she 
sprang up, saying impatiently, 

" I hope you will break your other leg in starting !" 

" Elsîe 1 " exclaimed her father, with stem reproval 
in his tone. 

" Elsîe ! Elsie ! " repeated the mother faîntly, as if 
fidghtened. 

" I mean well enongh," explained Elsie. " I only 
wish somehow to keep hirn there in hîs chair." 

" What ! always ? " said Mordannt, laughing. 

" Tes, always," replied Elsie ; " that is, as long as 
you are good-natured, and entertain me with taies and 
gallant words." 

" Oh ho ! then any fiue-spoken cavalier with bro- 
ken bones will do. There is the Lord Director — he 
can tell of his adventures by the hour." 

"No; he is crosser even than yourself." 

" Well, there is Nicholas." 

" Oh, no. I broke his heart once, and he was lively 
as a spring robin the next time I saw him. He gets 
mended too quick." 

" Then Antony Jansen, who danced so vigorously 
at Barbara's wedding." 

" Wrong agaiu," laughed Elsie. " He is too much 
a giant. t>id you know his grandfather carried ten 
bushels of wheat up stairs at one going ? — one bag on 
each arm, one on each shoulder, and one between his 
teeth. Now, if I happened to tease Antony Jansen 
as i teaso you sometimes, I should expect him every 
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minnte to catch me iip and Bhake me just as old puss^ 
pîcks up her kittens." 

"Nonsense, Elsie," said her father, smiling în 
spîte of himself ; " go back to your réel, and stop your 
chattering." Always doing as she pleased, Elsie did 
not stir from her position before the fire, with her 
hands clasped behind her. 

" I cannot work to-night," she said. " I wish 
Hans Yan Elslant would fix ail the réels and wheels 
on the chinmey-tops. He said to me once, there is 
no need that women shonld spin and weave ail the 
days of their life. He says the wind shonld be made 
to do ail the work. I believe as he does ; that if the 
wind grinds the corn for the men, it can spin flax for 
ns. I shall ask him some day to put my wheel în the 
place of the weather-vane." 

" What would the world come to, if the women had 
no spinning or weaving to keep them busy î '* said 
Herr Eoosevelt, scomfully. " We should not be able 
to live for the scandai, What would y ou do, my fine 
lady, if you neither knit nor spun 2 " 

Elsie looked puzzled a moment, but she did not 
intend to give up her view of the matter. She replied, 
quizzically, 

" Oh, I would smoke and sit by the fire, and put 
on a big wig and go to the Stadt Huys and make laws 
— good laws, not such as forbid games at Pinkster and 
forbid Maypoles.'' 

" Aye, woraan fashion, you confound the Direc* 
tor's proclamations with the laws," interrupted Mor- 
daunt. 
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" And what wotild yon hâve us do î " asked hel 
father. 

" Watch the wheels, and see that the wind does 
not blow them away." 

" Then who îs to make onr linsey-woolsey, dîmity 
and lînen, onr butter, cheese, oly-koeks and noodles? 
Ah, bah ! we should be starved, poverty stricken." 

" But we should hâve ail the more time to fashîon 
thèse daînties," retumed Elsie. 

" I thought you were going to the Stadt Huys to 
make laws 1 " saîd her father, drily. 

** Truly ; I forgot," and she tossed back her pretty 
head and laughed wîth the rest at her discomfiture. 

Mr. Mordaunt really set out for Gravesend that 
week, and received a cordial welcome at Moody Hall. 
Constance rejoiced at his retum, for now there would 
bc no mîsunderstandings whîch she could not quickly 
remove ; unconstraîned by the présence of strang^rs, 
she could bestow ail the little attentions that her loving 
heart suggested. Mordaunt was satisfled now. Ho 
claimed ail her time, with no rivais to trouble him. 
But, tormented by no real jealousy, he feigned it some- 
times in order to test her affection, or to delight him- 
self wîth the telltale expression of her face while he 
told his doubts, or the old, and always sweet, story of 
his love. It was plain that her life was daily more 
and more absorbed in his. 

They were busy with the future. Plans were 
made for the betrothment at an early day. After 
Consulting with Lady Moody, it was decided that the 
Zwallers and the Stuyvesants should be présent as 
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witnesses and gaests. The wedding was to be defer- 
red tîll after Morâannt*s intended jonmey to Virgin- 
ia. Meantime, they occupied themselves with plans 
for a stone house, whîch was to be buîlt to receivB 
them as soon as they were ready to go to hîs Virginia 
home. Time went softly with downy wing, nnnoted, 
except as it brought nearer the day of betrothinent. 

Early in the appointed week, a messenger came 
from GoTemor StuyTesant, askîng Mordannt's immé- 
diate service in a case whîch threatened difficulty 
with England. It admîtted of no delay. His High 
Mightiness wished him to attend npon him at once. 
The matter was submitted to a family conncil, and 
ail admitted that it was for his interest to obey the 
summons. 

" It is qnite right," said Constance, the day of his 
departure, " thongh Mistress Primley would name it 
an ill omen to postpone our plighting a second time." 

" I may not be long detained," replied Mordannt, 
half pleased at her downcast look, though painedhim- 
self at this new séparation. 

" Will yon make me a promise î " she asked, with a 
beating heart. 

" Tell me iîrst your demand." 

" It concems my happiness." 

" I grant it then," said he, smiling npon her in his 
fascinating way. 

'' Whatever reason you may hâve for doubting my 
love for you while absent, vnll you tell me plainly, and 
listen to my explanatîon before condemning me î " 

" Suspend sentence till you hâve a hearing," add- 
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ed Mordaunt, drawîng her more closely. " Granted 
and seàled," saîd he, tenderly bestowîng a kiss. 

Constance was happîer for this promise. The pos- 
sîbîlity of its being broken did not occnr to her. 

When be had gone, the honse seemed wofiilly 
vacant. Annt Deborab and Sir Henry were but shad- 
ows in the space he had filled. She perceived now 
how mnch he was to her, how entirely he occupied 
her thoughts to the exclusion of others. Lady Moody 
saw that she listlessly retumed to her old occupa- 
tions. 

" I do not regret the delay in thy formai plight- 
ing," she said. " It is well to hâve time to discover 
mntual failings, that disappoîntment may not creep 
înto the heart after raarriage." 

" And if one does discover ? " suggested Constance 
timidly. 

" Thee can betfcer bear and forbear than if sud- 
denly made aware of faults. Thon and Edward are 
now walking in the moonlight of love. Love idealizes 
its object, just as the natural moonlight softens and 
beautifies the face on which it falls. When the full 
day of marrîed life shines upon thee, it will grieve 
thee to behold how marred is the visage deemed per- 
fect, unless thy knowledge shall prépare thee." 

Constance thought of the many troubled hours 
that had corne already, and comforted herself that 
they had come now rather than late?. She longed to 

confide this to her aunt, but no 1 Love hushed the 

words. She would hâve no one suspect that Mor- 
daunt lacked aught that was noble. She would resent 
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the suspicion. She would hide it from her own eyes. 
He was gone now. She would tbink only of hîs 
manly figure, his handsome features, his dreamy, fas- 
cinating smile, and ail his precious words. 



> 
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XV. 

It was late în March when Mr. Mordauut went 
to New Amsterdam. AU of April passed, and he was 
still detained. Dnring tliis time he Lad joumeyed 
înto New England, and had snflTered Bome hardships 
în his travels. But he assured Constante his return 
was now not far, and added to his letter the reqnest 
that she would not receîve Nicholas Stnyvesant's 
vîsits, for he had heard of his goîng often to Moody 
Hall. To thîs she replied that he did not come to seo 
her, but to confer with Sir Henry about Lightfoot, 
which he desired to purchase for the race-coarse. If 
he paid any court to her, she knew that it was for the 
Bake of winning her consent to the sale. " I cannot 
part with Lightfoot," she wrote, " because I love the 
créature that bore us so well out of danger, and 
would not see him suffer the cruelties of the races. 
Perhaps Nicholas thinks he can overcome my scruples 
by his importunities, which only serve to increase my 
love for the graceful brute he would take from me. 
It was only yesterday that Aunt Deborah chided me 
for putting my arms round Lightfoot's neck and feed- 
ing him with some of Chloe's good bread." To this 
Mordaunt crisply replied, that " so many joumeys to 
Gravesend were hardly needed for the barter of a 
horse." Constance sighed, and strove to avoid even 
the sîght of Nicholaâ. 
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The suiiiiy days of early May had corne, andthero 
was mucli to be donc wîthout and within thé house to 
restore freshness after the long winter. Constance 
was up with tbe early siin, and not a bb^i in the 
woods beyond the green meadow snng a more joyful 
song than was carolled from her lips while perfonn- 
ing her share of duties. The gardener had com- 
meneed bis pleasant task, Pete and Mingo were 
plonghing the fields, Tobee was once more watching 
his flocks and cows, and when night came called 
them lazily as of old, leadîng them to their night endo- 
snre with the monotonons cry of " Home 1 Home ! ^ 
Within, Kose was rejoicing over the deepening yellow 
of her dairy treasures, and Chloe was grumbling that 
the winter store was failing, that neither fîeld nor gar- 
don yielded anything to her purpose, and made great 
ado that she was expected to concoct fine dinners 
from an empty larder, yet never failed to serve a feast 
when occasion reqiiired. 

On one of thèse bright days of happy waiting for 
Mordannt, Constance was sowing flower-seeds in the 
borders of the garden walk. A wide-rîmmed bat 
shielded her face from the sun. Sir Henry was stand- 
ing by the gateway jnst ontside the palisades, looking 
at his new chaise lately broiight from England, and 
which he and Nieholas Stnyvesant had been trying. 
Seeing Constance in the garden, he called her. 

" Corne and take an airîng in the new chaise with 
Nicholas. Tell me if it is not as good as a coach, and 
better than a pillion." 

^' How shall I be able to tell yon, when I bave 
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never ridden în a coach î The sîglit of those whîr- 
ring wheels at my side will make me dizzy." 
" No, you wîll forget the wheels." 
" But 1 ara ill-dressed to ride in so fine state." 
" Well enough," said Sir Henry. 
" Perhaps it would please Aunt Deborah to try it." 
" No, she thinks it a whirligig, and not becoming 
to her staidness," persisted Sir Henry, who, seeing 
his cousin's relnctance, was ail the more determined 
she should go. It was of no use to oppose his whims. 
Constance yielded, placed a stone npon the seed-pa- 
pers and took her seat in the chaise beside Nicholas, 
with some misgivings. Away they rolled, leaving Sir 
Henry looking after them in admiration of the vehicle, 
and drawing after them, for a long way, a troop of 
boys who stared at it with open-mouthed wonder. 

The road was grass-grown ; even the cart-tracks 
were not sufficiently worn to throw dust, so that the 
wheels rolled almost noiselessly along the way, rat- 
tling over a chance stone or rumbling quickly across 
the rude planks that bridged an occasional stream. It 
was a perfect day for a drive. The air was velvety to 
the cheek, and balmy with the new verdure and the 
May-blossoms. The young, glossy leaves upon the 
trees stretched themselves in the sun, after their long 
sleep in the downy buds. One could almost see them 
shake themselves ont and grow. Yiolets peeped out 
from the green grass beneath, wake-robins spread out 
their purple and white petals ingaping wonder at the 
beautifiil world around them, and the spring beauties, 
délicate enough to wreath a fairy's head, innocently 
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lifted their faces from the inossy knolls, content 
with their humble place. 

Wherever thèse flowers flecked the ground wîth 
their blue, white, and purple, Constance begged to 
alight and gather, tîll her broad hat was crowned, and 
her hands and her lap were fully laden. 

" They are wasted," said she, seeîngthein begin to 
Avilt. " Horaesick little things, I am sorry I took you 
ont of the cool grass. Do not gather any more, Nich- 
olas, they please me best where theygrow. Thèse 
hâve lost their beanty. I do not like to hold them. 
They are like dead hopes." 

Without loiterîng for more, they sped on, too ex- 
hilarated by the fresh breeze and joy in the redundant 
life everywhere visible, to notice how far they had 
drîven, till a sndden tum bronght them in sight of the 
great white oak. The road was straight for half a mile 
beyond. A horseman was riding towards them. Trav- 
ellers were not fréquent, and it was easy to imagine 
him to be Mordaunt. They decided not to turn back 
yet, but to drive slowly and meet him. 

" I am sure it is he, I know his plumes," said Con- 
stance. Her face lighted with pleasure. Then she 
remembered her dusty dress and her tossed haïr, and 
how observing and scrupulous he was. A quîck 
thought of the pretty dimity in which she întended 
to hâve met him, vexed her. Then it flashed upon 
her that Nicholas was beside her, and she would hâve 
given worlds if she was only back in the garden sow- 
ing seeds. What would Mordaunt think ? She was 
frightened now. Mistress Primley with ail her croak- 
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îngs crowded înto lier thoughts. The dead flowers 
and dead hopes came to mînd, and she Bhook the wîth- 
ered blossoms ail out of her lap. 

By this time the rider approached, and waa snrvey- 
îng the chaise and its occupants as he came near. 
Oonstance leaned forward to speak. Mordannt looked 
"^jQcredulous, then astonished, then angry; so angry 
that the veins of his temples were swoUen. Striking 
hîs spnrs into his horse, ît leaped forward and dashed 
along the road in a bounding gallop. Constance 
dropped back in her seat, and was silent. Nicholas 
knew she was pained at the angry slight, and tried to 
palliate it. 

" He conld not hâve known us. The rim of your 
hat almost hîdes your face. Then too, this grand 
new chaise ! How could he recognize it, when he has 
never seen it ? He dîd not know us." Tuming about, 
he flourished his whip and folio wed fast after Mordaunt, 
who presently disappeared in the windings of the road. 

The chaise rolled softly and swiftly over the grassy 
road, between the same clearings and forest as when 
they went ; but the wayside flowers were not noted, 
nor^dîd the woods ring with Constance's laughter. 
The two were as if they had grown old sînce passing 
before. Nicholas began to perçoive the truth — that 
Mordaunt was jealous of him. He could understand 
now the conduct which he had attributed to the pee- 
vishness of illness. Why had he been so stupid ? Con- 
stance avoided him often, and this was the reason ! 
He sat dumb beside her, his eyes opening clearly to 
his own folly. 

8 
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" Why have I învolved myself în thîs new trouble ï 
Am I to be a perpétuai thom to my frîends ï " he 
thought. " Am I bait on the deviFs rod, héld eut to 
draw ail whom I love and esteem înto dîfficulty and 
mîseryî and shall I dangle thus alwaysî Those 
races bave got me tbis sweetness. Ob, tbat I were 
back in tbe mill 1 Once ont of tbis affaîr witb Mor- 
daunt (and wbo knows bow tbe mad fellow wiU end 
it), I will back to my flonr-bags. Botber ligbtfootl 
I wiU pay Baltazzar. Good soull be îs.tîred of 
grumbling." 

Tbe cbaise was now rolling along by tbe palîsades ; 
în a moment it stoppedat tbe entrance. Kicbolas 
looked about as if not qnîte sure as to tbe kind of 
réception awaiting bîm. No one was tbere, bowever, 
but Mingo, wbo led tbe borse away as if tbere bad 
been no otber arrivai. Constance went quickly to the 
Library. 'No one was tbere. Finding ber aunt, sbe 
asked, surprised, 

" Is not Mr. Mordaunt arrived ? " 
" Nay. Did tbee look for bim tbis momîng î " 
" He passed us in our drive, and I tbougbt to fînd 
bim bere." Constance told it ail, and tben asked, 
" Was I wrong to go witb Nicbolas ? " 
"I see no fault in tbee. Neitber will Edward, 
wben be knows bow it bappened." Constance sbook 
ber bead sadly. 

^' Has be been tbus displeased before ? " 
"Never so deeply. Aunt Deborab, I ougbt not 
to bave gone." 

^* If Edward is jealous-minded, tbee must not sbut 
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thine eyes to it. It will mar ail tliy happiness and 
his. Be a true woinan and tell Lim liis fault wisely, 
and help hîm mend. Is not thy courage Bufficient î " 

" I Bpoke plainly once, and ever so gently ; yet Le 
was angry." 

" My child, it is better to pluck the thîstles now if 
they do sting thee, else tliey will overgrow and de- 
Btroy ail the love-blossoms. Edward's aÔection will 
be a tonnent ratber than a joy in tby future, if he per- 
sista in this wise." 

" Aunt Deborab, you tell him ail this when he 
cornes, will you not ? " 

" He would take it more kîndly from thee." 

Constance sat plucking the flowers to pièces, leaf 
by leaf, from the wreathed hat lying in her lap. 

" Edward may yet come. Thee had better change 
thy garden dress," said her aunt, smiling gently at the 
decorated hat. Thus reminded, she hastened away 
to freshen her toilet. 

AU that day-she watched for Mr. Mordaunt, ut- 
terly nnable to occupy herself as usual. She went to 
the door at every sound, only to be disappointed. 
Every footstep made her heart beat quickly, for she 
thought he meant to surprise her. Once or twice, 
when she believed no one saw her, she walked out- 
side the palisades to look along the road for him. 
Night came without him. '^ He will come to-mor- 
row,'' she said cheerfully to herself, yet the next day, 
and the next, brought the same hope and the same 
disappointment. A week later. Timon, the Eound- 
head weaver, came from a trip to New Amsterdam ; 
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in answer to Sir Heiiry's inquîries, he said that Mr. 
Mordaunt was at Herr Eoosevelt's. Sir Henry "was 
in a rage at tlio conduet of his friend. He pro- 
nounced it nnworthy of a true cavalier, nnmanly, nn- 
gcnerouB, and would hâve continned to denounce him, 
had not Constance astonîshed hîm bj rising np in his 

dcfcnce. 

'^ It is not easy to serve the fair sex. One never 
knowB on which side of a question to find them," 
said hc. 

A few days afterward, he asked Constance to go 
with hira to New Amsterdam. They wonld go in 
the chaise as far as Brenklyn. The pleasant weather 
and the cradle-like chaise were not to he resisted. 
Perhaps, too, the possibility of meeting Mordaunt 
was not the least of the reasons why she gladly con- 
sented. They accordingly set ont in the moming of 
a cheery day, and reached Brenklyn in time for Cor- 
nélius Dirksen's noon trip across the ferry. 

Wlien Constance arrîvcd at the Zwaller's, she 
found Dame Zwaller seated in the doorway, stitching 
a jacket of linen fustian. A heart-shaped pincushion 
pierced with needles and pins, a pair of scissors, an oîl- 
skin bag of thread, and a bunch of keys, ail dangled 
from her apron-strîngs, signiiicant of thrift. Mistress 
Prlmley sat within, stitching also indnstrionsly. She 
]ooked up on hearing a voice, and then threw up her 
hands, as she always did at sight of Constance. 

" I knew you were coming, for my scissors stuck 
fast in the floor, and the pins pointed to Gravesend 
when they fell," she exclaimed. 
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" Tour scissors and pins are wîser than mine, thoB, 
for though they often fall, nobody cornes," laughed 
Constance. 

*' Yon shonld havetold me what they said," added 
Dame Zwaller, " and I wonld hâve laid by a bit ot 
that fine cod for her comfort." Saying this, she 
bustled abont, setting a repast fit for a princess, 
thongh Constance protested she desired nothing better 
than her white bread and sweet milk. Meantîme, 
Mistress Primley was reciting some harmless gossip, 
prattling abont Lisbet and Hans Yan Elslant, how 
they stroUed on the Battery at sunset, or walked to 
the bowery on pleasant Saturdays, and how Hans had 
sported big yellow dafiîes in his bntton-hole at chnrch, 
as if everybody dîd not know they came firom Lisbet's 
garden. 

"A fine couple they will make, with his head 
always among the stars and hers always in her neigh- 
bor's affaire. One would think snch a man of leam- 
ing would be loath to raarry a chatter-box," she said, 
forgetting her work and folding her fat hands pensive- 
ly. But she resumed it again, as Dame Zwaller came 
back to tell Constance that Barbara was with her to- 
day, and had gone up to see the Dominées wife. She 
would send Minxey to call her home as soon as she 
had finished standing the dishes in the dresser. 

So small a détention as this simple placing of dishes 
was to make a vast différence in Constance Aylmer's 
life. If Dame Zwaller could only hâve seen the little 
measure of time left in which to save ail Constance's 
di'eams of earthly happiness, she would hâve sent 
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Minxey on the wîngs of the wînd. But there they 
sat, qnîetly chatting în the doorway, while Minxey 
îdled at lier task and tlie minutes were oozing away 
likc lite-drops I It is no chance that holds them thus 
in durance. It is tlie will of an Almighty Father 
tbat joins the insignificant links of circumstance that 
bind Constance to-day. A bitter cup is preparing, 
but through it her soûl will rise into a nobler life. 

Minxey goes at last, but it is no matter if she goes 
now. 

Barbara cornes in breathless haste, throws her 
arms around her friend and kisses her, but her face is 
smilclcss and troubled. 

^' Come with me to Elsie Eoosevelt's, will youî" 
she whispered, " now — quickly I " 

Constance assented, puzzled very much by her 
agitation and évident wish not to be overheard. 

"What is it that troubles you, Barbara?" she 
askcd, trying to keep pace with her quîck steps along 
the street. 

'' I know nothing — I fear only. Domine Mega- 
polensis went there a half hour ago, and I am afiraid — 
no, I will not tell you my foolish fears. We will see." 

Could anythîng hâve happened to Mordaunt! 
Was he very ill again? Perhaps dying; and was it 
her fault ? 

A few moments' walk brought them to Herr 
Eoosevelt's house. The door stood wide open, but no 
one was visible. It was very quiet there. As the 
two came nearer, a voice in prayer reached them. 
Barbara trembled with agitation. She went in for an 
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instant, then drew back, holding Constance from 
entering, and said, in a low tone of distress, 

" Too late I oh, too late ! " 

Constance tore herself away, and went in. There 
stood Edward Mordaunt and Elsie Eoosevelt, just 
nnited in mamage. She stood speechless with amaze- 
ment. A stock of intense pain went to her heart. 
She attempted to speak, but her voîce refiised to obey. 
She leaned dizzily against the wall, and then, lest she 
could not sustain herself, sank npon a chair. She 
looked again at Mordannt, who, thongh the Domine 
was still praying, glanced up at the intruder. He 
tumed his eyes away from the agonized face. 

"Edward, Edward, what hâve you done?" she 
cried, regardless of the interruption. Mordaunt drop- 
ped the hand of his bride, and stood white and silent. 
The Domine ceased his invocation, and tumed at the 
Sound of that wailing voice. 

" What is this ? " he questioned sternly. " Is there 
any reason why I should not hâve united thèse two 
in marriage ? " 

Constance did not know what he said, or to whom 
he spoke. Her eyes were fastened upon Mordaunt 
as they might hâve been if he was dying. She was 
looking into the grave of their hopes, with nothing 
beyond it to soothe her despaîr. The Domine tumed 
almost flercely to Mordaunt. 

" Is this the reason of your desired secrecy ? I 
would not hâve officiated, had I suspected this." 
There was no reply, but a look of haughty défiance. 

" Herr Eoosevelt, will you explain it ? " demanded 
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tbe agitated pastor, pushing back his hnge wîg and 
iviping hÎB brow. But tbe Ileir was quite as mncli 
astonisbed as be, and conld give no reply. Meantime, 
Dame Eoosevelt, seeing tbe pallor and tbe pain in 
Constance's face, went to oiFer aid, but sbe would 
bave none. Summoning ber utmost strengtb, sbe 
arose and wîtbout a word went away with Barbara, 
wbo wept as if ber bcart would break. Wben tbey 
reacbed borne, Barbara tbrew berself into ber motber's 
anns, exclaiming, 

" Ob, motber 1 Mr. Mordaunt and £lsîe are mar- 
ried. Ile was plîgbted to Constance. Tbe betrotbal 
would bave bappencd long ago, but for tbe Lord Di- 
rector keepîng bim bere so long.'' 

Dame Zwaller frowned till ber eyebrows met. It 
was ail too sudden to believe. Sbe bad long guessed 
at tbe betrotbal. 

" It cannot be a lawful marriage. Tbey bave not 
been publisbed." 

" Yes," said Barbara, '^ I knew from Baltazzar 
tbat His Hîgbness tbe Director granted bim a license 
as a bîgb favor, but we believed be was to wed Con- 
stance in baste because of so many long delays." Sbe 
burst into fresb tears on seeing again bow wbite and 
nnnatural Constance looked, and bow strangely ber 
voice sounded. Dame Zwaller went quickly for a 
glass of wine, and forbore asking any more questions. 
Mistress Primley sat in ber cbaîr, swaying berself 
back and fortb in misérable uncertainty wbat to do or 
say. It was like a thunderbolt out of a clear sky, and 
it stunned ber into silence. 
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Poor snffermg Constance went restlessly from one 
place to anotlier, now in this seat, now in tliat, and 
now to the doorway to catch tlie breeze. Dame Zwal- 
1er would hâve put her arms aronnd her ; Mistress 
Primley wonld hâve folded her to her bosom, but she 
was so cold and tearless, so proud in her struggle, that 
neither could console. 

" You had better lie down and rest," suggested 
Dame Zwaller, not knowing what else to propose, and 
seeing her walking to and fro as if her very spirît was 
striving to escape out of its prison. 

"No," answered Constance in a voice that was 
not hers, " I am well — quite well. I would only that 
I was in my little chamber at home. Oan you not 
find Sir Henry ? " Her pleading look could not be 
refuaed. Barbara sped with the summons herself, and 
ît was not long before he came with great strides up 
the Street. As soon as he saw Constance, he put his 
arms around her and folded her to his breast, laying 
his hand soothingly on her head. 

" Dear Constance, he was not worthy of you ! " 
said he, in a low voice. 

" WiU you take me home ? " she entreated, with- 
drawîng herself, as if no sympathy could dissolve her 
to tears. 

" Go home to-night ! " he exclaimed. Then looking 
steadfastly and troubled at her paUid face, he added, 
" Tou arp not able to journey. Wait till to-morrow." 

" Impossible 1 I raust go alone, if you cannot take 
me. Oh, take me home ! " 

"You are a brave gîrl. You neither faint no^ 
8* 



I 
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wecp. You Bhould hâve been a Boman maiden. 
What think you, Dame Zwaller î Can she bear the 
journey î " 

" Better to-day than to-morrow," saîd the good 
dame. " She will not care to see ail the goBsîpere, 
who will be at theîr wits end about thîs strange af- 
fair." 

" Very well. I shall be ready in ten minutes," 
said Sir Henry, placing his hat lightly on the top of 
hifl hnge periwig. " I wish to pay ray respects to the 
groom and bride a moment," he added asîde to Dame 
Zwaller. She looked after him with some fear as to 
what he might intend, for there was nothing gentle in 
his face or gait as he went. It did not take much 
tîme to reach the Eoosevelt's at this pace. The door 
was stiU open. The mortified Domine had gone, and 
Mr. Mordaimt was alone, walking back and forth 
with his head bowed. Ile stopped at sight of Sir 
Ilenry, and straightened himself defiantly as if expect- 
ing an onset. But Sir Henry approached wearing 
the blandest of smiles, strangely ont of keeping with 
the fire in his eyes. He bowed profoundly, and with 
a most cavalierly wave of the hand, said, 

" Permit me to accord to you the hîghest pinnacle 
of your profession, since you hâve so ably outwitted 
the law and your best friends. Allow me also to offer 
you my most profound gratitude for saving my incom- 
parable kinswoman from a life of petty tyranny by 
the gênerons sacrijSce of yourself to-day ! I beg you 
will give my heart-felt condolences to Madam Mor- 
daunt. Farewell, sir." 
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Mr. Mordaunt was too confounded by this unex- 
pected address to feel ît as keenly at fîrst as after Sir 
Henry had poKtely bowed himself ont. It rankled as 
deeply then as hîs bitterest enemy cotild bave wished. 
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XVI. 

It was late when thé travellers reached home. 
Lady Moody was mnch alarmed at tlieîr nnexpect- 
ed retum, and not less so at its explanation. Con- 
stance refused aîd, saying she required notliing but 
rest. The donble jonmey of the day had greatly fa- 
tîgued her. She assured her aunt that she wonld be 
în her usual spirits the next momîng, and wonld then 
tell her ail that had passed. So earnest was her de- 
sire to be alone, that, after assîsting her to nndress, 
Lady Moody left her to the lonelîness of her own 
chamber, and descended to the Library to inqnire 
more particnlarly of her son of the day's occurrences. 

Once alone, Constance threw herself upon the bed, 
buried her face deep among the pillows, and gave vent 
in tearless sobs and moans to the pent-up agony of 
that endless day. It was as if her heart was clenched 
în the grasp of a strong hand, whîch tightened îts 
pressure at every thought of Mordaunt, till she crîed 
out in anguish. Ail the sweet interviews, his tender 
expressions that had thriUed her, his manly figure, his 
face, that was as an ApoUo's in her loving eyes — each 
came vividly before her with the remembrance that 
they were hers no longer. She could not recall his 
faults. He had none now, any more than if he had been 
her precious dead. But she did recall her own acts 
that had offended hîm, magnified them, and reproached 
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herself. She felt certain stîll that he lovedherrather 
than Elsie, and then came agaîn the remembrance of 
thé great gulf he had fixed between them. 

"Ail through this lîfe — ail tkrongh! I wonder 
how long it will be!" she moaned, tossing herself 
about. Then sho sprang np, and threw herself upon 
her knees before the wîndow. The stars were glim- 
mering just as merrily as îf her heart was not break- 
îng. She looked into the far space, and reached ont 
her arms, crying, 

" Oh, my mother ! oh, my father ! If I could go 
to you 1 " But the heavens did not open ; the stars 
gKmmered coldly. If the sty had roUed away, and 
the stars had fallen, it would hâve offered the relief 
of terror. Any émotion seemed sweet, compared with 
this pressure of agony. She understood now how 
some poor soûls were driven to suicide, and pitied 
them. But she had no thought of such a way of 
escape for herself; she was only measuring and 
weighting this heavy burden that she was to carry ail 
her lîfe. She resolved that none should know how 
heavy it wa«. The first moments of sharpest suffer- 
îng were over ; perhaps she might conquer the rest. 
Even now, as she sat there thinking, she felt more 
composed. She would seek rest, and be stronger to- 
morrow. Thinking thus, she went back to her tent- 
bed and laid herself down, calm and heavy-eyed, to 
sleep. It was as if decoyed into a fresh survey of ail 
the charmed past and the dismal future. A smoth- 
ered wailing cry burst from her lips, and she sprang 
again to her feet, shivering with the intensity of her 
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émotion. Still sbe thought to corne off conqneror. 
She siiminoned ail lier poor hnraan Btrength, and 
quieted herself to rest, only to suflfer again thoee 
overpowerîng Burges of sorrow. Tet she slied no 
tears. 

Lady Moody had made no effort to sleep. She 
talked with Sir Ilenry till after mîdnight, tlien prayed 
earnestly that this sorrow might not harden tlio yonng 
heart npon wMeli it had fallen, but might tum it 
heavenward. She went several tîmes to Constance's 
chamber door, but hearing no sound, retumed pleased 
in the belief that sleep had brought a short respite. 
At early dawn, however, she heard footsteps npon the 
floor, and did not hesitate now to enter. 

" Thee has slcpt a little ? " 

" No ; I cannot. Shall I ever sleep again, Aunt 
Deborah ? " Lady Moody approached, took both hands 
in hers, and felt them buming with lever. 

" My precious child, this must not be. I thought 
thee sleeping ail thèse hours," said she. " Why did 
thee not eome to me ? " 

" I would not disturb you, dear aunt. Ton can- 
not help me. No ono can.'^ 

" No one ! " said Lady Moody, with sadness in her 
tone. " Thee is looking only to thyself, poor heart, 
for support. Thy strength will fail thee. Even I am 
but a bruised reed to lean upon ; but there îs One 
who says, ' Come unto me, ye weary and heavy-laden.' 
He will be thy father, mother, friend. Tell him thy 
suffering. Go, lean upon his great heart of love.'' 

" Why did He permit it ? I cannot go to him." 
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" Ah, my beloved chîld, I do grieve for thee ; foï 
thou art in the fumace. But Christ sits as the refiner, 
and he will bring thee out purified lîke molten silver, 
if thee will bnt trust hîm. Trust him, Constance, 
without asking why." 

Constance dîd not reply, but laid herself down 
and closed her eyes. The words soothed her. Lady 
Moody drew aside the soft folds of the bhie drapery, 
that she mîght not be shut in whoUy to herself, bathed 
her head and hands with cool water, and' gave her an 
opiate. She did not go away, but rather busied her- 
self gently about the room, as if to console Constance 
with the cheering présence of one loving human 
being, now and then telling her soraething cheery in 
a dreamy way, in spite of the heavy sighs and tear- 
less sobs that would sometimes overwhelm her. At 
last, when the sun was hîgh, and the sounds of fall 
day diverted her ear from listening so much to those 
inner thoughts, she fell asleep. Then came Lady 
Moody's most anxious hours. She watched near her 
ail that day, caring for her as the most skilful 
physicîan could hâve donc, praying for her as only a 
mother can. 

Constance awoke near evenîng. She wondered 
at first why she was there. Then fuU consciousness 
came back, and she wished she had not wakened. 
Her heart felt so like lead within her ; and there was 
nothing to wake for. A robin, perched upon a tree 
near the window, was singing with ail its might a 
rolicking little song. It was harshly out of tune with 
her soûl. 
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" Aunt Deborah, I wish tbe bîrd would not sing," 
Baîd she, plaintively. " Even the sunset glares to- 
nîght; îts sbining îs doleftil. Will ît never seem 
beantiful to me agaîn ? " 

" It is only becanse tby soûl îs down în tbe valley. 
Thon wilt reacb the hÙl-tops soon, God wîlling." 
Lady Moody gently fiigbtened away tbe îimocent 
bird, and partly closed tbe beavy sbutters whîle she 
was speaking. As she tnrned abont, she saw lyano 
standing in the doorway. Hîs comîng never stwiled 
her now. It was hîs habit to corne at intervais since 
his first hearing of the Scriptures, both to listen to îts 
reading and to leam to read it himself. Lady Moody 
had with great patience taught him the alphabet 
She had grown accustomed to his sudden intriisions, 
and welcomed him gladly now; for mîght not his 
présence touch a chord of sympathy that wonld at 
least bring the relief of tears to Constance. He re- 
fused to enter, but stood looking wistfully at her. 

" Me no hear the maiden's song. Her feet no find 
the forest. lyano feel bad." 

She could not but remember Omanee, and his 
revengeful looks at her loss. The change that had 
gradually been wrought in him, through this loss, also 
came to mind as she regarded him. 

" I am glad to see you, lyano," she said. 

" The mother gave poor Indian medicine from the 
Great Book. Jésus Christ put his hand on lyano's 
heart, and he no sick any more. Why no the maiden 
take the good medicine she gave lyano ? " 

She could make no reply. It had been an easy task 
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to comfort him ont of that source of Life, but it was 
strangely hard to seek the relief for herself. 

'^Me ast Jésus to corne see the white maid- 
en?" 

" Tea, friend, do thou ! " said Lady Moody, the 
tears rolling quîckly over her cheeks at the childlike 
simplicity of his faith. 

The once fierce savage knelt humbly and prayed: 

" O Great Father, me only poor Indian. But 
when me heavy, good Jésus come and lift me up, and 
say, what for you bow down like bulrush? He love 
me, he shine on me, he take away stone and give me 
new heart. Me no sorry any more. Why no come 
see whîte maiden, and make her glad like lyanoî 
Great Father did let one make her sîck to die, and 
now he send Jésus to shine on lier and bless her very 
much. Tes ; Jésus want much to speak to her lieart. 
Tell her no hide her face so she see no shine. Great 
Manitou I hear poor Indian prayer, because he love 
Jésus I " 

Constance's sympathy was touched. She knew 
what this humble friend had suffered. She felt her 
own weakness, and she well knew the strength of the 
profiered arm. She must lean upon it now, or reject 
the blessing. She attempted to speak as lyano arose, 
but her Kps trembled, tears that could not be repressed, 
Btole over her cheeks, and she hid her face in the pil- 
low and wept abundantly. "What a luxury and a 
healing ! What a relief to her burning head and 
aching heaii; I 

" Let thy wiU be mine, O Christ, forever 1 Forgîve 
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me, that I hâve doubted tliy love în this misery. Keep 
me as thy ehild," slie murmured. 

lyano went away as quietly as lie came. Con- 
stance was left to tbe stillness of lier own chamber, 
and soon sobbed herself to sleep like a soothed chîld 
upon its motber's bosom. 

Several weeks passed before Constance recovered 
from the languor of a slow fever. Her old elasticîty 
of spirits did not corne back witb retumîng bealth. 
Her occupations tad lost tbeir înterest. Sbe wandered 
about listlessly, looking into book$ only to shut them 
with a sigh, taking up lier needle only to put ît down 
wearily. Even the garden did not attract her. She 
had walked too often there with Mordannt not to be 
reminded of him, and the seat at the end of the path 
under the palisades, draped with vines, had too many 
precions associations for her ever to rest there withont 
tears. Had he not carved his initiais hère; and, 
while doing it, said, " Ton shall not forget me ? " And 
was not every word and look of those sweet agitated 
days graven more deeply on her heart than his name 
on the rustic posts ? 

" It must not be so," said she to herself one day, 
after a paroxysm of tears, while shielded among the 
leaves of this shady retreat. " Hâve I not said to my 
Father, ' Let thy will be mine? ' And is it thus I hâve 
accepted his appointment of my lot ? No more repin- 
ing, Constance! This place shall no longer remain 
sacred to that nnhappy love. I wiU no longer shrink 
from coming hither, but will come till the pain grows 
duU. And yet, is it meet for me to look on those 
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letters daily, from ont of which I conjure his face and 
hearliîs voiceî" She sat thonghtfnl and downcast. 
Snddenly a new energy possessed her. She arose and 
went to her aunt, wlio was occnpîed în the garden. 

" Can the gardener serve me to-day, Annt Deb- 
orahî" 

" Tmly he may, if it is thy pleasnre," she replied. 

"And can I do anght I please with the arbor ? " 

"Do with it as if ail things hère were thine own, 
my daughter." 

"Thank you, my dear aunt. Lend me your 
pruning-knife, that 1 may first eut away some thoms 
that pierce me sorely, if I do but look at them." 
Tears were plainly glistening in her eyes, though she 
smiled while speakmg. She tumed back again through 
the path, reentered the little bower, and in a moment 
eut the initiais smoothly away from the place where 
they had so long looked ont at her from among the 
leaves. Then she untwisted some of the vines and 
trailed them across the spot, hiding it altogether. 
Summoning the gardener, she directed him to place 
the choicest potted plants near the entrance, made 
an embankment of grass around the sîdes, brought 
fresh moss from the woods to carpet it, old grey 
lichens for brackets, and a hangîng nest to swing from 
the leafy roof. Then she helped him fashion a rustic 
stand of her own fanciful devising. Two cuts from a 
jog of goodly diameter fumished seats. By nîght the 
transformation was complète, and Constance felt hap- 
pîer for the change and the day's abundant occupation. 
Hère she intended to bring her work, to entice Aunt 
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Deborah into occasional rest, and Sir Henry to read- 
ing alond liis newest books. However ît might be, 
she had Bucceeded in banîsbîng the "GLost of Love" 
from tliis retreat. 

The next morning. Constance continued her new 
mode of warfare. She brought ont from theîr hiding- 
plaees the treasured letters, an odd glove, a scrap of 
papcr on which Mordaunt had printed her name with 
hîs in raany fantastic ways, and a host of mémentos, 
such as a loving heart treasiires more than gold. Ail 
thèse she bumed. " Not withont monrnîng," saîd she 
afterward. " They did not writhe more upon the 
embers, than did my heart within me at sight of their 
vanishing." Still she persîsted. She scanned the 
books which had passages nnderscored, or pages sig- 
nalîzcd by a pressed flower or leaf, and carefuUy eras^ 
the whole. She wonld commune no longer wîth this 
haunting shadow. But after it was ail done, what 
then ? Days went by, but the heavy, heavy heart 
remained. 

"Givemework! Aunt Deborah, give me workl 
anything to escape from my sorrowful self 1 '' she said 
one moniing, bursting into tears. 

" Thee has asked for the best happiness whon thy 
desires go beyond thyself. God bless thee 1 Get thy 
hat, and go with me now to Patience Gordon's hovel." 

Constance went. Tlie sight of a pale, care-wom 
widow, homesick for her English home, strîving to 
support a flock of little children, awoke feelings of 
shame and humiliation that she shonld repine while 
suiTounded with so many blessîngs. Sympathy and 
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pity fiUed lier heart. Sbe could go home now and 
take Tip her needle with active interest in behaJf of 
that Buffering woman. It wonld be sucli a pleasnre 
to lighten her bnrdens thus. This was the beginning 
of a buBj life for Constance. She was taking her first 
lessons in not " living to herself." There was Hihoudi 
too, the brother of Omanee, who came to leam hîs 
letters ; and Eose, the maid of ail work, who regarded 
her young mîstress much as a princess in disguise, 
was eager to read like white people, and not be ont- 
done by the dreaded savages. In this way, occupa- 
tions multiplied. Sir Henry exerted himself also to 
provide cheerful company for Constance. He opened 
his doors hospitably to new cavaliers or to old jfriends, 
devised hunting and boating parties, went with her 
on horseback or in the chaise, read to her in the arbor ; 
in fine, left nothing imdone for her diversion. Tet, 
more than once, he h ad seen her tum away, in the 
midst of lively companions, to let tears fall unseen ; 
and though she would retum gentle and smiling as 
ever, he saw her hidden sadness. Twice he had 
marked her holding her hand against her heart, as if 
ît pained her or throbbed too violently. At last a 
lîttle incident occurred which broke his silence. 

Hans and Lisbet came to Gravesend on a valorous 
steed from Herr Zwaller's stable, with eue and ribbons 
flyîng, to make a long-promised visit. The evening 
of their arrivai was warm and moonlit, and there was 
no place so attractive and cool as the settle-bench 
nnder the front porch. Hans talked poetry to the 
moon and cast love-glances at Lisbet, but they wero 
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lost upon her, for her busy eyes were Bcannîiig ihe 
faBhion of Constance's graceful dress, or Sir Heniy'B 
shilling Bhoe-buckles, and her only reply to his qnota- 
tion» was, that lie also shonld bave a pair of silveir 
buckles. He was cbarmed with the nîgbt Bounds of 
the forest and meadows, but Lisbet said she loved 
better to talk tlian to listen to frogs gulping in muddy 
ponds, or birds peeping in tbe woods when they onght 
to be asleep. She seated herself then by Constance, 
and, in a confidential way, began her nsnal gossip. 

" Do yon know, they say Elsie is not happy wiih 
Mr. Mordannt ? It is quite rîght for ail the mîschief 
she has done. He is almost beside himself with grief, 
and they say his hair is tuming white as his grand- 
father's I " Constance's face grew paler tlian the 
moonlight. She made no reply, bnt Sir Henry had 
caught the words, and sa w the suffering spiritthrough 
the white face. 

" Now, Lisbet," said he, bluntly, " you spun that 
bit of news ont of your head, just as the spider winds 
its web ont of its own body. If you were a man, I 
would say in plain Saxon, you lie 1 " 

"My Bonl" exclaimed Lady Moody, "thou art 
not worthy of knighthood to speak in such wise to a 
woman, and thy guest ! " 

" Lisbet should better consider her words, lest 
possibly they might sting like arrows. As a woman, 
and my guest, I humbly crave her. pardon. As a 
gossip 1 censure her," said Sir Henry, noisily pacing 
back and forth over the pebbled walk in front of them. 

" I speak what is true," retorted Lisbet. " Cari 
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Steinbacli went out în the shîp with them to Virginia, 
and wrote back that saying." 

" Fie ! rie I " cried Sir Henry, impatient at this 
testimony, which only made the matter worse. Deter- 
mined to check lier farther words, he called out for 
Hans, wlio was climbing by tbe arbor to the top of tbe 
palisades. " He will break liis neck, Lisbet, or get 
scalped if be tumbles over the other BÎde." This 
bronght her to her feet, and sent her into the garden. 

" Stop 1 " called out Hans. " Hark, ail of you ; 
what is it ? " AU listened to soft, moumful notes, 
that Bwelled up from the depths of the forest. 

"It is the lute of an Indian wooing his pretty 
sqnaw," said Sir Henry. 

Constance buried her face in her hands. She had 
once heard that unearthly music when Mordaunt 
stood beside her. It recalled ail the past, even more 
vîvidly than Lisbet's nnthinking, cruel words. 

" Oh, Edward 1 Edward I " she moaned, in a sup- 
pressed voice, dropping her hands, as if !not knowing 
where to turn. Sir Henry shouted loudly, 

" Don't listen to that tooting, Lisbet 1 it will be- 
witch you 1 " Her tongue was unloosed instantly, 
and she chattered like a magpie, under the palisades, 
Bcolding and entreating Hans to corne down from his 
dangerous perch. Constance escaped to her quîet 
room. The melancholy notes still floated up to her, 
and filled her soûl with a sensé of loneliness unen- 
durable. She bowed her head upon the window-seat, 
crying out, 

" Oh, Jésus, my Saviour, do thou so take posses* 
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BÎon of my soûl that I shall no longer suffer this de* 
spair. My poor résolves are iinstable as the waves. 
Be thou my strength, for I am weak — oh, so weaL 
Do not let my heart question thy tendemess in deal- 
ing thus with me." She raised her head, leaned upon 
her hand, and tlionght aloud. " If Edward was happy 
with Elsie, it would be less hard to bear; but he 
grieves as I grieve. It is both sweet and bîtter to 
know this. My heart, my heart, how it rolls and 
heaves withîn me." Faint with the violent palpita- 
tion, she nnfastened her dress, rose feebly, dipped her 
hands in cool water and bathed her face, then sank 
baek into the deep arm-chair. 

" Why do I strive to arrest this? why not dieJ 
I would not live, yet when I feel my hold upon life 
loosing a little, I struggle to retain it. Strange con- 
tradiction 1" 

There was a rustling on the stairs, two little feet 
pit-patted across the hall, and a trim little figure 
stood tapping at Constance's open door. Lisbet was 
as irresistibly drawn to every event as the needle to 
the pôle. It was impossible for her not to discover 
the absence of Constance, and just as impossible not 
to know the mischief she had donc. Nobody in the 
world could be more sorry than she. She endeavored 
to repair it with kind words, with cologne and hot 
cordials, but Constance's pride and annoyance at 
being discovered enabled her to rally quickly, to put 
on a cheerful air, to descend again to the piazza, and 
even to smile at Hans' droU account of his school. 

That nîght, when they separated for rest. Sir 
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Henry drew his mother aside, and held a long con- 
versation about Constance's welfare. Lady Moody 
assured hîm that tîme alone would lessen her grief, 
and that constant occupation and interest in otliers 
were the best restorers of a healthy tone of mind and 
body. Above ail, sbe was sustained by a trust which 
would presently give lier entire peace and calmness. 

" She will die under thèse slow processes," replied 
Sir Henry impatiently. " She must hâve change of 
scène. Thèse people whom I would hâve only to 
amuse her, do but recall the past, and stab her with 
their silly words. The very flowers and birds fling 
doleM memories at her, and the great white oak on 
the highway is no better than a tombstone in her 
eyes. She must go to England." 

" To whom can she go in England ? " exclaimed 
Lady ffloody, stirred at the thought of losing Con- 
stance. 

"To her rightful guardian and kînsraan. Lord 
Grey." 

" Her father would not hâve it so. -Hîs sister is 
a church woman and a royalist, and lives gayly in 
London. Thee would not give our beloved Con- 
stance to such worldly keeping." 

" Only for a short season ; I will go thither myself, 
and convey her safely, and she shall return with me, 
if she wills it." Lady Moody could raise no objec- 
tion to this proposai, and promised to lay the plan 
before Constance the next momîng. 
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XVII. 

Haks and Lisbet had jost gone, the next morning, 
when Ijano stole into the garden, and stood in sig- 
nificant silence beside Ladj Moody till she finished 
gathering a handful of flowers. Then he spoke a few 
words, and went îmmediately away. Lady Moodj 
looked alarmed. Ail thonghts of the proposed voyage 
vanîshed, and she sent hastily for Sîr Henry to corne 
to her in the Library. 

^* lyano tells me the Masapeqnas are preparing for 
an attack," saîd she. " Go qnîckly to George Baxter, 
and give intelligence. See that he sends ont scouts 
to call in the scattered settlers, or prépare them for 
defence. Thee mnst not retum till thine own eyes 
certify that every needful thing îs donc." 

" What impudent vipers 1 " exclaimed Sir Henry 
" Only two days ago a band of them came in to 
traflîc, and, I doubt not, hâve well scanned the town. 
But half the battle is won, in beîng prepared for the 
cowardly dogs." 

"I trusted the Masapequas were firiends," said 
Lady Moody. "Some one has donc them ill, else 
they would not break the peace. Do not tarry, my 
son ; every hour lost may cost the lives of a famîly." 

Sir Henry hurried away to the magistrate, leaving 
his mother to care for his own home. She immedi* 
ately summoned the servants, and stated to them in 
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80 cheerful and calm a manner, what she requîred of 
each, that they obeyed with far less trépidation than 
might liave been expected. Tobee gathered tbe cattle 
from tbe pastures, and put tbem safely in their en* 
closnres. Lady Moody went berself with Mingo to 
examine every part of tbe palisades, to be certain of 
tbeîr soundness, and ordered tanks of water to be 
placed for convenient use, in case of tbe enemy's re- 
sort to fîre. Tbe sbutters were closed and bolted; 
firearms and ammunition were brougbt into tbe bail 
and stacked. Before nigbt tbose settlers wbo did not 
feel secure in tlieir own bouses, came witb tbeir val- 
uables to Moody Hall, as being safer on account of 
its tîled roof. Some of tbe villagers came also, fearing 
to trust to tbe security of tbe palisades tbat enclosed 
tbe village. Otbers outside bad failed to build tbeir 
own, or bad neglected to provide tbemselves witb 
ladders to tbeir roofs, as required by law. Lady 
Moody received tbem ail witb open arms, tbough re- 
minding tbem tbey were every one lîke tbe foolisb 
vîrgîns witbout oil in tbeir lamps. 

By nigbt préparations were everywbere coraple- 
ted, and sentinels posted about tbe village. AU waît- 
ed witb nervous anxiety for wbat tbe nigbt migbt 
bring fortb, yet not witbout bope tbat tbe timely 
waming would ward off tbe blow. 

Meantime, lyano decked bimself as became a 
cbieftain; a long eagle's featber sbot up from bis 
shell-worked frontlet. From bis waist bung dressed 
deer-skin, embroidered and fringed. A string of 
wampum and a-n Englisb batcbet were fastened at 
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his gîrdle ; a qniver, frora whîch dangled a fox's taîl, 
was slung across his shoulder, and he carried an 
elastîc bow, of dimensions tliat suggested a strong arm 
în battle. Thus equipped, he set ont for the enemy's 
camp : as he approached, the howlings of the war- 
dance stmck his ear. He surveyed the varions gronps 
from a leafy covert tiU satisfied, and then stalked forth 
into their midst, and stood in dignifîed silence. No 
regard was paid to the intruder at first. Some young 
warriors approached, bnt he scorned to confer with 
them. Odc tall, athletic Indian, whose featares be- 
lied his disgnise, looked fiercely npon hîm, but Le 
was nnmoved at the hostile menace ; he still leaned 
indifferently on his huge bow, awaiting the pleasnre 
of the chiefs to learn his mission. 

Gradually the war-dance ceased ; the chiefs and 
warriors withdrew to the council-lodge, and at length 
signified their readiness to hear him. As îf to give 
time for the subsidence of the evil passions raîsed by 
the cérémonies of war, a long silence reigned. lyano 
at last arose. 

''My brothers, lyano has not two tongues. He 
knows the Masapeqnas are brave. Many scalps havo 
hnng in the belts of the yonng warriors. But what does 
lyano see! Do the braves go to fight great warriors? 
No, they go to kill squaws. The Englis you would Mil 
do not carry thunder in their arms like the Englis of 
the Manhattas. No sachem sits in their council-lodge. 
The mother of the Englis sits tliere. She brings words 
from the Great Spirit. The God of the Englis will 
be angry îf she is slain. He has sent lyano to say it," 
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lyano was sîlent for a few moments. He glanced 
overthe swarthy host as if tofixevery wandering eye^ 
then broke forth wîtli a fîerceness that would hâve 
appalled Lady Moody, and made lier donbt if indeed 
lier pnpil had felt the renewing power of the Holy 
Spirit. But the force of association and the glower- 
ing face that had been turned npon him since his first 
coming roused ail his savage nature, and overshadow- 
ed the restraining precepts whîch his gentle friend 
had striven to bind as jfrontlets on his brow. 

" It is the Evil-minded who has told the Masape- 
qua braves to destroy the lodge of the good mother," 
said he. " listen to lyano. Eight moons ago, the 
White Swallow was in the lodge of her father ; her eyes 
were as stars ; her feet like the roe's ; they were swift 
to obey the voice of the chief. A serpent crept in the 
forest and charmed the White Swallow. She followed 
him to the canoë that Aies upon the water. The Great 
Spirit was angry. He sent her back in the arms of 
the waves. The stars are gone out. The White Swallow 
sleeps. The lodge is dark. The serpent is coiled by 
your council-fires. Ton take him to your heart. He 
îfl your son and your brother." 

lyano's voice and manner conveyed the utmost 
scom. He paused amidst profound silence. Everywar- 
rior knew whom he meant, though not one looked 
toward the adopted pale-face — Lord Percy, who, es- 
caped from an océan grave, had taken refuge hère. 
He did not cower before lyano at his betrayal, but 
continued to fix his tiger-like eyes upon him, boldly 
waiting to know the end. lyano resumed : 
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" Thîs brave cliîef bas a tropliy in hîs belt Is ît 
a scalp î No. It îs the wbite wîngs of the sleeping 
Swallow. New be speaks. ^ Let us slay tbe Englis ! ' 
Will be find scalps like tbe braves ? No. Tbere is a 
maîden pale and sbining as tbe moon in tbe lodge of 
tbe motber of tbe Englis. Tbe serpent wonld bave ber 
wings by tbe side of tbe Wbite Swallow'B. Will yoa 
follow bim? Gol Tbe nations will call you the 
slayers of squaws. lyano is donc." 

He tumed away from bis silent anditors witbont 
waiting for a response, and disappeared in the woods. 
He disdained to linger in tbe conncil, bnt patiently 
watcbed witb bis scouts to know tbe resuit of hîs ap- 
peal. Tbe discovery tbat Percy still lived, and tbe 
challenge in bis fiery eyes and baughty mien, had 
aroused a storm of passion which bungered for an op- 
portunity to vent itself. Tbe intended attack upon 
Gravesend would afford it, and as nigbt after nîght 
passed witb no sîgns of a moving enemy, lyano grew 
suUen. He had defeated bimself as well as Percy, 
but be resolved to follow bim and obtain revenge. 
Life for life. He sbould die for Omanee. 

An Indian runner came at last witb tbe news of a 
skirmish between tbe Masapequas and a band toward 
tbe east. Assured by tbis of tbe safety of Graves- 
end, lyano went witb slow steps to convey tidings of 
relief to Moody Hall. 

AU tbis time tbe viUagers had suflfered tbe misery 
of suspense. False alarms bad twice filled thena wiiîi 
terrer, and given occasion to distinguish tbe cowardly 
from tbe brave. A sentinel, wbo bad abandoned bis 
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poBt and hiddeu him&elf, was now doing duty in the 
publie square on a wooden borse, witb a sword in one 
hand and a pitcber of béer in tbe otber, to dénote 
that bis courage was to be determined by the quantity 
drank. Some, doubting lyano's truth, retumed to 
their nsual work, but not witbout loaded arms witbîn 
reach. Tbe villagers wbo had taken refuge at Moody 
Hall, seeing how multiplied were Lady Moody's cares, 
went back to their own homes and tried to quiet their 
fears, but those who had corne in from scattered farins 
remained till lyano's arrivai. 

The family were filled with new anxiety wlien 
Percy was known to be the plotter of the intended 
mischief. Although he had failed in this, what new 
plans might he not invent? He would scruple at 
nothing. Measures must be taken promptly to arrest 
him. During this discussion, lyano's eyes glimmered 
BO darkly and savagely that Lady Moody noted it. She 
attempted to draw from him the cause of the change 
în bis countenance and manner since bis last visit, but 
he was too morose and cunnîng to commit himself. He 
dislïked to be questioned. He was in haste to départ. 
The more she regarded him, the more certain she be- 
came that he had either abeady harmed Percy or in- 
tended it. She knew enough of bis savage code to 
believe that justice awarded by law would not satisfy ; 
nothing but the blood of bis enemy poured ont by bis 
o\vn hand would appease him. As she thought of this, 
she remembered also that in her désire to inspire him 
with faith in the redeeming love of the Saviour, she 
had failed to impress him with the need of a forgiving 
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gpîrit toward meu. He was not prepared for tempta- 
tion. Tbis opi^ortunity to enforce a hard and hated 
tnith must not be lost. 

" Friend lyano," eaid she, " I perceive thy unwiïï- 
ingness to tell me what is in thy heart. Thee wonld 
fear to tell it to God. But thee cannot hide thy se- 
cret from hîm." lyano tumed to go. He hadno 
désire to listen to his teacher. 

" Stay, firiend, till the i3ook holds a tait wîth 
thee." There was a power in her présence which he 
conld not resist. He obeyed wîth sullen dîgnity. 

"Thon hast donc me a great service, lyano. 1 
cannot retnrn thee a better, than to be faithfiil to thy 
sonl." Saying this, she took from its shelf the great 
Bible with its iron clasp, and tnming the thick 
leaves hither and thither for varions passages, read in 
a slow, distinct voice. 

" This is God's command : ^ Thon shalt not kilL' 
If the commandment is broken, this is the pnnish- 
ment : * Murderers * * shall hâve their part in the 
lake which bnmeth with fire and brimstone; which is 
the second death.' lyano, thee must not dip thy hand 
in the blood of Edgardo Percy, to repay thy wrongs. 
Thee mnst leave that to God. Hear what he says : 
* Vengeance is mine ; I will repay, saith the Lord. ^" 

" lyano has waited. Yonr God is asleep. The 
pale-face is yet free." 

"Thou art wrong, friend. Our Father never 
sleeps, but he waits. Listen again. ' To me belong- 
eth vengeance and recompense ; their foot shall slîde 
in due time.' The Almighty does not make haste to 
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ont off the wîcked. He îs ^ long-suflfermg to usward, 
not willing that any should perish, but that ail should 
corne to repentance.' Perhaps the Lord is waitîng for 
Edgardo to repent. How does thee know, friend, but 
tliine enemy may hear the voice of God, and reçoive 
mercy and forgiveness like thyself ? " 

Thîs was a new thonght to lyano. He regarded 
Lady Moody wîth a strange, unsatîsfied look, and 
doubtless marvelled în his heart, just as the disciples 
dîd when they heard a hard sayiDg from the lips of 
their Lord. Constance, who had been a silent lîs- 
ieaer, wondered if a heart so fuU of evil intents could 
âîake room for Christ. " I should be filled with fear 
at the sight of Percy, even in heaven," she said. 

" ^ Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be 
white as snow ; though they be red like crimson, they 
shall be as wool.' If Edgardo's sins were washed white 
in the blood of the Lamb, he would be no longer 
what he is, and therefore thee would rejoice to meet 
hîm. lyano, if it please the High God to draw out 
his days and pardon him, thee can forgive also, and 
not use despite?" 

" lyano waits to see the white chief die," was the 
stony reply. 

" Then thee must wait the pleasnre of the Lord. 
Ail thee has to do in this matter is to forgive him 
with ail thy heart. Jésus says, ^ Love your enemies, 
bless them that curse you, do good to them that hâte 
you, andpray for them whichdespitefully use you, and 
persécute you; that ye may be the children of your 
Father which îs in heaven.' " 

9* 
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" The brave no love hîs enemy. He would hâve 
a squaw's heart." 

"Satan tells thee that, friend. Thee must rather 
listen to Jésus. Hear how he would hâve thee use 
Edgardo. ^ If thine enemy be hungry, feed him ; if he 
be thîrsty, gîve him drînk ; for in so doing thou shàlt 
heap coàls of fire upon his head.' " 

Thîs was too much for lyano to receive stoically. 
He gave an ejaculation of dissent and disgust. He 
could not now meekly lay down his bnrden of ven- 
geance. Like many another, he wîshed to roU thiB 
sweet morsel of sin under his tongue virhile he walked 
with Christ. Lady Moody felt that it was a crisifl 
which might détermine the triumph or the abandon* 
ment of his new-found faith. 

" lyano, I hâve but thèse words more to say to 
thee now. If thee does not forgive thy enemy, God 
will not forgive thee. Ask Jésus to help thee, or thou 
wilt perish." She closed the Book, and replacedit on 
the shelÊ lyano, understanding that the " talk " was 
donc, went away, glad perhaps to escape from the 
dazzling light which this strange Book was ponrîng 
in upon his soûl, revealing his unholy self. But the 
shiniDg was there, and he could not put it ont. 
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XVIII. 

Elsie Moedaunt had neitlier the fine liouse " ail 
of Holland brick," nor the "cliaîrswithseatsof bright 
rnsset leatlier bordered with gold lace," which Bhe 
had once gayly said mnst be placed at her service, to- 
gether witli her lover's heart. Her air-castle had re- 
solved îtself into a simple cottage without extemal or- 
nament, save a wild rose that had tried in vain to clam- 
ber wîthout help up the side of the house, and had 
fallen back in sprawling helplessness on the uncut 
grass. The spinster, in whose charge Edward Mor- 
daunt had left hîs bachelor domicile during his long 
absence, would hâve let it creep through the grass till 
it dragged itself back to its native woods if it chose, 
provided it kept ont of her way. Expérience Top- 
ping nnderstood the use and value of a hop-vine, but 
a rose-creeper had no claims upon her. 

Within the cottage, as without, there was no oma- 
ment. It was neat enough. Expérience was devoted 
to the care of it. She was one of those methodical 
people who hâve a place for everything, and religious- 
ly send everything into place. She was a close econ- 
omist too. She never walked over a pin. A bit of 
thread was not beneath her notice and use, scraps of 
lint slowly accumulated in a corner bag, and every 
garment she wore testified to her patient patching and 
daming. Her skill in converting apple-peelings into 
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jelly, bread-crumbs into puddings, and makîng soup 
from bare bones, was marvellous. Tet sbe was a re- 
ligions, not a miserly economist. She was conscien- 
tions in lier stewardshîp, rendering exact accounts to 
her employer, and wbat slie saved by her self-denials 
was freely bestowed npon the comfort of others. Her 
gifts were necessarily small, and her sphère narrow. 
Their very smallness gave rigidity to her thonghts and 
ways. The incoming of a new mîstress like Elsie was 
a shock to ail her notions and habits, and no wonder 
if she stood dismayed at the révolution in the affaira 
of the honse on her arrivai. 

" Take away the joint-stools from the chimney-cor- 
ner, and fiU the gaping fireplace with holly branches. 
It looks like the grave of departed Yule-logs,'' said 
Elsie, frowning, when she had surveyed the chief 
apartment. " I will hâve silk hangings too, and not 
chintz." 

Mordaunt was besieged for the altérations, and 
yielded. During a few weeks, every room was in a 
turmoîl. No sooner was one at the point of comple- 
tion than Elsie would suggest something new, pull 
down ail she had donc, and begin over again. To do 
this, she levied ail the forces possible. She possessed 
the peculiar talent of impressîng everybody who came 
near, into her service, and keeping every soûl of them 
in nervous haste with their task. The task given was 
not often rightly appointed. She was quîte sure to 
eut the tapestry too short, and summon her helper to 
take it down and lengthen it, or order a dresser 
too large for its place, and refuse to accept its clurasi- 
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ness. After au apartmeiît was dnly Bettled, ehe waa 
quîte likely to feel its narrowness, and conceîve the 
bright idea of tearîng down a partition, or building an 
" addition." But it could not take forever to com- 
plète 60 small a dwelling. To keep it in order when 
finisbed, was qnite another affair. For this, Elsie h ad 
no talent. She left it to Expérience, and tumed hei 
énergies to the entire remaking of the garden. And 
poor Expérience strove in vain to keep the chairs in 
prim rows, sighed to see Mordaunt's costly books ly- 
ing npon the floor precîsely where Elsie had dropped 
them, or stood amazed to see her dresses tnmbled on 
the chair, and her pretty boots flung across the room 
when they had happened to pinch. And who can 
imagine Experience's horror at seeing Elsie's spools 
of thread rolling hither and thither at the mercy of a 
playful kitten, or wound inextricably with tangled 
yam, when she had stooped her lame back many a 
time to save a bit a few inches long ? What could 
she do but grumble, and look after this spoiled child î 

"When Elsie had exhausted the garden and the 
temper of the gardener, she took a eaprîcious whim 
to invade Experience's kingdom. 

" Did you ever taste an oly-koek ? " she asked, 
one day. 

" No." 

" Then I will make some this minute 1 " 

"Not to-day," plead Expérience. "I cannot 
serve you well to-day." 

" But I feel precisely like it," retumed Elsie. It 
was not possible to turn her from what she chose to 
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undertakc. So, in spite of the warm day, &Iie cansed 
a notable fire to be bnilt and a kettle of £Bit to be 
Bwung on the crâne. "Withont first bringing together 
ail the articles needed, sbe began mixing the dongb. 

" Ub ! bow sball I get ray hands ont of this ? Gret 
6ome flonr ; do ! " Expérience brongbt it, smiling 
BÎgnificantly. 

" Tbere I I bave forgotten the sait. Pray get it" 

" Oh, Expérience, the Bpîce 1 the spîce I Where 
ifiitî'' 

" îfot a grain in the honse, mistress. And not a 
grain can yon bny till the Dutcb skipper cornes np the 
river again." 

" Ah well, I cannot wait till the skipper cornes. 
I sball make the oly-koeks just the same, thongh 
they will never be oly-koeks withont spice." By this 
time Elsie was well dusted wîth flonr. Flonr was 
ver the table, and flonr on the floor. She was too bnsy 
to perceive the burning of the waiting fat, and Expé- 
rience was too provoked to hinder its spoiKng. 

" Take it ofi*. Expérience. Qnîck I " cried Elsie. 

" Let the olys go. I bave had enongb already," 
grurabled the spinster while she marshalled fortb the 
crâne. Elsie, still bent on the work, dropped the 
cakes into the kettle, and stood watching them roll 
and tmnble, and finally settle at the top in a benign 
sputter. 

" Enn for a fork. Expérience. I mnst tnm them." 
The fork was sullenly given. 

" Do bring a pan ! They are bnming black 1 " 
cried Elsie, at the top of her voice. And thns, till the 
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last cake crowned the disL, she kept Expérience în 
active service, and in a state of mind not at ail to be 
desired. 

" Thèse are costly cakes, " Expérience indignantlj 
remonstrated when the hub-bnb was over. " They 
hâve wasted more wood and flour than would hâve 
served to cook a feast. How many grains of wheat 
did it tako to make the flour lying iinder yonr feet 
and upon your clothes ? " 

" Fie ! "What of an armful of wood, or a cnp or 
two of flour ? I can never worry my brains with 
saving scraps. Do you save, if you like." 

" But a cup of flour and an armful of wood every 
day would almost keep poor Annice Hart through 
next winter," replied Expérience, with warmth. 

Who was Annice Hart, and what did she need, 
why did she need, and why should she not hâve ail 
she wanted, were the questions that followed. Elsie 
înimediately made large promises which she doubtless 
intended to perform, but beyond one gifb of flour and 
wood they were never fulfiUed. Her limited purse 
was always preëngaged for fine boots ordered from 
HoUand, or had been eraptied into the palm of the 
last pedlar. She could not forego a costly kerchief, a 
new bodice, or a dazzling brooch ; at each pleading for 
help, she graciously promised herself and Annice Hart 
that another time she could better afford tobe gênerons. 

Mordaunt indulged ail her whims and extrava- 
gances, but he paid her none of the pretty compli- 
ments that used to come so readily to his lîps when 
she sat by hîm in his invalid hours. His eyes rarely 
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rested iipon her face. She was pîqued and indiffèrent 
by turns, vet so long as he granted ail her wishes she 
did not take it to lieart Beriondy. Her life was too 
outward to permit even a dovbt of her hnsband's love 
to stir her very deeply. She knew little of hîs înner 
life, notliing of his business, nothing of his ambitions 
or disappointments. He had no wish to intmst her 
with the knowledge. Sometimes, when in perplexity, 
his thonghts reverted to Constance. Had she stood 
at his side, her advice and sympathy would hâve been 
sought. Had she sat near while he pored over a book, 
he would hâve shared its thoughts with her. Not so 
with Elsie. She yawned at the sîght of a book, and 
was very likely, in the midst of a proposed busi- 
ness plan, to scream with laughter at the gambols of 
the mischîevous kitten, and go springing after it ail 
the way into the garden. Then Mordaunt would 
fold up his papers and go away, sadly thinking of the 
iucompleteness of his life, the void that his wife could 
never lill, the rich sympathy and love that might hâve 
been his if he had willed it ; the adviser, the friend, 
the consoler, that he had madly thrust away. Thèse 
thoughts never found voice, but they were written 
upon his face in plainer lines each misérable day. 
Elsie could not but perceive it, and one evening, after 
watching his clouded face as he sat busily writing, 
she reminded him of it. 

" Ton hâve never looked the same, Edward, since 
Constance Aylmer stood at the door on our wedding 
day. If you loved her, why did you not make her 
your wife ? " 
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" If I had not wîshed you to become my wife, I 
shonld not hâve asked yon. A husband is not expect* 
ed always to carry liimself like a lover." To hide his 
émotion at the sudden mention of that proliibited 
name, Mordaunt spoke stemly. Elsie patted the floor 
with her little foot in vexation at the reply, and was 
silent. She sat looking at him again critically. Her 
eye rested upon the mass of hair that partly shaded 
his face as he leaned over the table. 

" Edward," she exclaimed, " how gray your hair 
îs 1 There was not a silver line in it when we were 
married. It grows whiter every day. How very 
étrange 1 " 

'^ I am growing old, I doubt not," hte replied, with- 
ont looking np. 

"People do not grow old so fast. Tou are not 
old ; you are not yet thirty." 

" My grandfather may hâve been silver-headed at 
thirty, and the peculiarity hâve fallen to me," he sng- 
gested, with a calm sad smile. 

" Ah me ! Has that anything to do with it ? I am 
glad my mother's hair is yellow yet — every thread of 
it ; and my father's is jetty black. I shall not keep 
yon Company, you see." 

" Tet your braids might bleach in a single night." 

" How ? " asked Elsie, leaning forward in surprise. 

"Grief!" 

" Edward, is that the reason your hair is whiten- 
îng ? " Her eyes were fixed eamestly upon him. He 
fait them. He did not wish her to know the silent 
anguish he had endured from the moment he had 
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fixed his destÎDj apart from Constance Aylmer. He 
replied, wîtli a careless air, 

" Ton liave forgotten my grandfather. Sorrow 
mîght bleacli a woman's liair even white. Aman 
should be too steel-hearted to let grief creep to the 
very tîps of his locks. Ton must not boast, for you 
raay y et outstrip me în growîng old." 

" I shall never spoil my hair or my eyes wîth grie£ 
You nsed to praise botb. Ton leave others to praîse 
tbem now," said Elsie, pettîsbly. 

" Who praîses my wife ? " asked Mordaunt 

" A gay cavalier în steel corslet, trunk hose, long 
boots, hîgh-crowned beaver, and drooping featihier,'' 
said Elsie, a brlght smile breaking over her face. 

« Chevalier Morton ? " 

" Tes. How I frightened him 1 " and she langhed 
gayly at the remembrance. Mordannt's cnrîosîty was 
awakened, and perhaps the faintest suggestion of 
jealonsy moved him to question further. 

" He was with our berrying party last week," she 
continued. " I sat warm and tired npon a mossy log, 
and he beside me, fanning me with a great leaf. He 
suddenly took my hand in his, and praîsed my eyes. 
' Leave my hand,' I cried ont, ' it belongs to my hns- 
band I ' In spite of his bravo-looking corslet, he 
blushed red as a maiden with shame and vexation, 
lest the rest heard me." 

" What further said he ? " asked Mordannt, flushed 
with anger. 

" That ' he might better clasp a thom-bush than 
my hand.' " 
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" What more ? " 

" Notliîng. I fled away, laugliing at liîm." 

" But you shoxild net hâve lauglied. Ton shonld 
hâve been angry." 

" How could I help langhing at hîs rueful looks î 
You should hâve seen the wîght in hîs corslet, and 
wîth his brave sword dangling, and how ill they be- 
came his frightened and astonished looks. I laugh now 
at the very remembrance." 

" Hâve you seen him since that day ? " saîd Mor- 
daunt, rising and walking uneasily back and forth. 

"No. But to-day came his little negro with a 
boquet of pretty wild-flowers, and 'massa's compli- 
ments.' " 

" Where are they ? " demanded Mordaunt, looking 
angrily about the room. Elsie sprang to her feet, 
clapped her hands, and laughed till she could hardly 
speak. 

" I frightened the black sprite almost ont of his 
\dts. He had only left the gâte, when I flung the 
flowers so hard after him that they struck his indolent 
heels. He tumed the whites of his eyes fiill upon me, 
snatched the flowers ont of the dust, and ran as if he 
believed me a wicked wîtch." Mordaunt could not 
help smiling. 

" I doubt not you hâve quieted Chevalier Morton's 
gallantry, but do not trifle with those gay birds. 
Neither would I hâve you venture again for berries. 
The woods are never safe from prowling Indians," said 
Mordaunt. Elsie was fuU of vivacity and playfiilness 
this evening, and the new thought of her suflerîng a 
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hateful captîvity, or the possibilîty of lier love ever 
beîng won from him by the cuniiîng arts of an 
admirer, awakened a tendemess toward her which he 
had not felt before. She had proved a tme wîfe, in 
spîte of bis coldness and the wandering of bis own 
heart. Yet withoiit a single reproach for hirnself, he 
accepted her love and institnted a jealons watchfdlness 
over it, that diverted bis thonghts from Constance, and 
condneed to bis own happiness, if not to Elsie's. 
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XIX. 

All thoughts of ihe voyage to England were dis- 
missed, after tlie thrcatened attackof the Masapequas. 
Sîr Henry liad not raentioned the subject to Constance, 
but in his own mînd he postponed it ouly till the next 
season, -when he trusted a better administration of 
govemment, and the increased strength of the colony, 
would allay all fears of the Indians. A proposai of a 
différent nature was niade to Lady Moody a few weets 
afterward, which for some reasons met her approbation. 
George Baxter, an esteemed citizen and former magis- 
trate, conferred with her upon the possibility of obtain- 
ing Constance's hand in marriage. He had served 
as secretary under Govemor Keith, and acted as 
magîstrate of Gravesend, till removed by the présent 
Director for the bluntness of his criticîsms on the 
administration. Hîs abilities and leamîng gave him 
weighty influence. The countenance of this Quaker 
politician was pleasing, though slîghtly rayed with 
wrinkles. The plain adjustment of his hair perhaps 
added to his âge, when compared with the bushy curls 
which mounted the head of the baronet. His costume 
too, deprived of the ribbons, laces, buttons, and jewels 
which entered so largely into the dress of the cavaliers 
of the day, suggested more staidness than he really pos- 
sessed. This did not lessen him in the esteem of Lady 
Moody ; and further, she regarded his sterling charac- 
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ter, inânential position, and easj means, as both 
désirable and suitable in the proposed alliance. In 
her désire to secnre a protector, to retain Constance 
near, and to avoid for her the temptations of a frivo- 
loiis life in London, sbe forgot the wants of a deep and 
loving nature, and the abhorrence Constance might 
feel at a business disposai of her heart, which had so 
lately icamed, ^dth painful acuteness, the lieight and 
depth of love. Lady Moody had the wîsdom to advise 
Friend Baxter to wait patiently, and not spoil hîs suit 
by too hastily pressing ît. In the meantîme, she 
endeaTored to prépare the way. 

" Will thee go with me to meeting?" she asked, 
one sunny Sabbath. There was no honse of worsHip 
in Gravesend, but the Quakers met at prîvate dwell- 
ings, and oceupîed the hours in religions reading. 
Constance was often présent. Thîs brilliant autumn 
day she was not tempted to go. 
^'^Willtheenotgo?" 

"Xot to-day. My dress displeases those plain 
people. I am loath to annoy them." 

'* Wliy does thee thiuk it ? None hâve complained 
of its uniîtness." 

" Last Lord's day, Mr. Baxter watched the long 

feather in my hat, till I was almost constrained to puU 

ît ont. I feared every moment he would reprove me 

aloud, and I drew back behind Mary Tilton ; but she, 

unwilling to sit before me, moved herself away, so that 

^I was covered with confusion at being unablc to hide 

%n)y offending hat." 

f *^ Art thou quito sure hc was looking at thy feath- 
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er, and not at thyself ? " queried Lady Moody, wîth 
a smile so full of meanîng tliat Constance's color was 
vÎBÎbly heîghtened. 

" "Why should he look at me ? He is fatherly in 
liîs kîndness, and I feared would be too fatlierly in 
his reproof." 

" I do not think lie intended to rebuke tbee. I 
hâve heard him say lie admired tlie excellent beauty 
of thy character, and holds thee an example for ail the 
young people of the Manhattas." 

" Mr. Baxter does not Khow me at ail to say it. 
Neîther do I like the sayîng, for it is an unpleasing 
constraint to hold me an example to any," she replied, 
with much warmth. Lady Moody did not think it 
prudent to approach the snbject nearer, but a fe\^ 
days later ventured to express her wishes and plans. 
Constance was occupied in arranging a deep fall of 
lace npon a dress. She consulted her aunt as to the 
placing of it. 

" Why does thee put so much fine lace upon thy 
dresSj when it is pleasing without ? " asked Aunt Deb- 
orah. 

" Because the lace lends case to the stiff stoma- 
cher. It finishes the sleeves gracefully too. Do you 
not see how soft and hazy are the cuffs, and how un- 
comely the sleeves would be, without them ? " 

" I see thy love for thèse luxurious belongings, but 
would thee not be willing to lay them aside, if one 
who loved thee desîred it ? " 

" If it pains you to see me decked thus, I will lay 
aside the lace, dear Aunt Deborah. Tou never chided 
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me before for the wearing of ît," saîd ConBtance, much 
Borprised. 

" But if anotlier desired to see thee wear plain 
apparel î " 

''Who, my dear aunt?" replied Constance, etill 
more perplexed. 

" Suppose thy suitor a Quaker." 

" You suppose an impossibility," was the laDghÎDg 
reply. " My high-heeled shoes, my trains, my huge fen, 
the brooches, bodkins, and jewels would irighten a 
soberminded Friend." 

" They'liave not frighted George Baxter. He dé- 
sires thy hand. Doubtless, seeing thy good sensé, he 
believes thee able to loose thyself easily from the bonds 
of court fashions." 

The élégant dress and costly lace fell from Oon- 
stance's hand. She looked ready to cry, and ready to 
laugh. At length she gave indignant voice to her 
thoughts. 

" Why does he npt choose a wife whose a^e and 
opinions approach hîs ? Tell him never to breathe the 
thought to me ! " 

" Thou knowest George Baxter is a citizen not to 
be despîsed. He is a noble-hearted man, and I think 
could make thee very happy." 

" If he were Prince William, I should refuse his 
suit. I can never marry — never ! never ! " Con- 
stance could not trust her voice to say more, and took 
up the fallen dress, bending her head low to hide the 
dropping tears. 

'' Do not be hasty in thy décision. I would al- 
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ways hâve thee with me, but the day may soon corne 
when I shall be removed hence, and it would be sore 
dîstress to leave thee in charge of thy London kins- 
man." 

Whatever more Lady Moody would hâve added 
in Friend Baxter's behalf, was eut short by a sum- 
mons from Eoso, who said lyano waited without, and 
would not be refiised. A sick man was in his lodge 
and needed help. Such calls were in the ordînary 
routine of her dutîes. But it was unusual to go so 
far as the Indîan encampment, and she sent for Sir 
Henry to accompany her. After preparing a basket 
of such articles as might be needed, they set out on 
horseback, foUowing a narrow trail through the woods 
for two or three miles, then emerged upon the broad 
open space where the Indîan village lay. 

A flock of nude children sporting with arrows, 
squaws gathering corn, and a score or more of sava- 
ges preparing for a hunt, met the sight of the corn- 
ers. Bundles of flags and bulrushes for making mats 
lay near some of the wigwams, and squaws sat by 
them weaving mats or baskets of black and white 
rushes, or little baskets of crab-shells. 

Apart from the rest was a ^vigwam built of saplings 
bent in a rounded form, and covered with thick- 
wrought mats. A long mat, brightly colored, served 
for a screen at the entrance. Within, eagles' claws, 
homs of deer, and bunches of feathers from the 
sea-drake or the eagle, himg against the handsome 
skins that lined the hut. A basket of roasted acoms 
was the only visible food. A rude bed of moss and 
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leaves, over whîch was throwii a beautiful deer-BkÎB, 
was on one sîde, and upon tliis lay the sîck Btranger. 

"When Lady Moody entered, she conld not perceive 
the features of the sick man ; but as her eyes beeame 
accustomed to the dim light, she saw that the face, 
emaciated and discolored with paint, had neîther the 
mould nor the complexion of an Indian visage. His 
eyes were wild and restless, and his thin hands hot 
with fever. He refiised the kind offices Lady Moody 
would hâve performed, and stared at her with an 
ngly glare. The sight of Sir Henry maddened him. 

" Away with you ! " he cried. " Ton corne to gloat 
over my cvil ph'ght. Ton hâve hunted me down at 
last, but you will neither get me nor the Dutch boor's 
gold. The gold is in the sea. You are too late to 
serve your writ on me. I am mortgaged, soûl and 
body, to the devil. Ah ha ! you savage vagabond 1 " 
said he, shaking his fist feebly at lyano, "is it forthis 
you brought me hère ? " 

Lady Moody and Sir Henry stood amazed at the 
sight of this fallen cavalier. His velvet, gold lace, 
corslet, and hose had given place to coarsely dressed 
skins ; his massive periwig had disappeared, and his 
matted locks were tied in an ungainly knot upon his 
crown. His oily speech and courtier-like gallantries 
were dropped, as needless masks in his last extremity, 
and his true heart laid bare in confessions of the hor- 
rors of his guilty life, and in blasphémons reproaches 
against God. Lady Moody listened till she could en 
dure no longer. 

" I know, Edgardo Percy, that thou art a fugitive 
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from justice, a betrayer of thy friends, and a woful 
rebel agaînst the Almighty," said slie. " But thy sîns 
can be washed white in the blood of the Lamb, if 
thou wilt believe in hîm. Even now, he is able to 
give thee a robe of righteousness in whieh to stand 
before him, if thou wilt take it. He died for such as 
thee." 

" I cannot believe I I cannot believe I My soûl is 
too fuU of horrors. AU tlie evil deeds of iny life 
crowd like grinning Cernons into my thoughts. There 
is no room for belief." 

" But dost thou not grieve for ail thy ill works ? 
Canst thou not repent, and pray God for mercy ? " 

"Prayî" shouted Percy. "No. Pray to the 
rock that is even now crushing me? Judgment h as 
come. I would fly from God ; he is my judge. There 
is no mercy." 

"Look to Christ, Edgardo. He is love and mercy. 
For his sake, the Father will receive thee." 

"I hâve mocked Christ; he will not hear me. 
There is no time, no room for mercy and love. I 
am full of horror and hatred. Leave me I you do 
but taxmt me; You come with your testimony, and 
your godly life, to condemn me. Why tonnent me 
before my time?" He cursed and blasphemed till 
the listeners were shocked. Tears poured like rain 
over the cheeks of Lady Moody. 

" Come away, mother," urged Sir Henry. " His 
words are not fit for your ears. You do but ^cast 
pearls before swine.' " 

"Let me at least better the pitifal condition of his 
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body, if I cannot help hîs sonl," said she, preparing 
medicîne, and atterapting to cool his head and hands. 
Percy flung tlie potion from him, and warded off the 
batli. Her gentleness availed nothing. Seeing that 
lier présence only aggravated hîs illness, she consented 
to withdraw and allow lyano to serve him. She gave 
simple directions, and prepared such nonrishment as 
she could over a fire of dry leaves and sticks. When 
she had finished, she called lyano to sit beside her. 

" How came Edgardo Percy in thy lodge ? " she 
askcd. 

" ffis feet slide ! " She remembered the verse 
read to him. 

" Didst thon cause them to slide ? " 

'' Me find him on cold groxmd, ail sick. Me no 
want to touch him. The Evil-minded said, ^ No help 
your enemy.' Me go away. Good Spirit corne to 
lyano's lodge and say, ' Give him drink.' The Bad 
Spirit say, ' Let him die ; he kill the White Swallow.' 
Then Jésus said, ' Take him to your lodge, feed him; 
love your enemy, or I no love you.' Me feel very 
bad; me pray; me go bring serpent to my lodge. 
The mother sees him." 

"lyano, thou art a beloved disciple. God wiU 
reward thee. Thy end will be peace," said Lady 
Moody, much moved.. Even Sir Henry was not an 
indiffèrent listener. 

" This heathen has outstripped me ! " he ex- 
claimed. "I could in no wise do what lyano has 
done." 

'' Tlnless Christ dwelt in thy heart," his mother 
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added. "Let us ask our Fatlier to hâve mercy on 
poor Edgardo. I cannot go home without one plea," 
she said, as they arose to go. Sir Henry leaned 
against a tree, and waîted silently and respectfully. 
Seeîng Lady Moody kneel npon the ground, lyano 
kaelt also. She prayed fervently, as a woman with 
ail her sympathies stirred eonld pray. The sîck man 
in the eabin, only a little way removed from them, 
could hear her distinct utterance. It quieted him. 
Sir Henry wondered at the silence. He conld hardly 
listen to his mother's words, for agitation and awe 
in thinking that perhaps the Spirit was moving npon 
that wicked heart, and casting ont the légion of devils 
that had occnpied it ; or perhaps Percy had snd- 
denly died. The suspense was painful. As soon as 
his mother had finished, he strode to the door of the 
wigwam ; but before he could enter, there came forth 
a despairing cry, mingled with oaths, which arrested 
him as if they had taken visible shape. 

" May the Lord spare me from such a death-bed," 
said he, tuming away. He wished to escape from 
thèse terrible cries of remorse and despair, and has- 
tened his mother's departure. She promised daily 
help and counsel to lyano, and went away reluctant 
and oppressed. She had not prayed with faith. She 
was unbelieving now, and in ail the homeward jour- 
ney wearied herself with self-reproaches, because she 
could not approach nearer to the throne of grâce with 
this great burden. She counselled with Constance ; 
she searched the Bible for every passage that prom- 
ised mercy to the erring ; she prayed, fasted, went 
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again witli entreaties to Percy — ^all withont once fed- 
îng the repose of faith that her prayere would be an- 
swered. Thîs was a new and Borrowftd expérience. 

" I fear that God is deaf to my poor intercessions. 
Can it be that thîs sonl has persisted too long and 
wilfuily against mercy i " said Lady Moody. " Oh, 
my son, thee can see how fearfdl it is to wait till the 
last day of life to make peace with God. Edgardo has 
no longer any power to look at the cross of Christ 
The paîns of an awakened conscience deprive him of 
reason. Alas ! what can I do for him î " 

Lady Moody labored in vain. There was no change 
except for the worse, in body and mind. Percy failed 
slowly. His iron frame resisted the progress of disease, 
and might hâve overcome it, bnt for the fiercer rava- 
ges of a remorseftd mind. At times he refosed to 
die, and, risiog ont of his bed, staggered fipom the 
hut, to the terror of aU who beheld him, and fell ex- 
hansted, to be carried back again on the shoulders of 
faithftd lyano. Stories of witchcraft began to be 
whîspered. Thîs was an additional source of anxiety 
to Lady Moody. When lyano came therefore one 
day and told her Percy was dead, she heard it with 
a sensé of relîef. Sir Henry made préparations to 
retum with lyano, to give him burial. 

" Strange ! " saidhe as he went. " This is a strange 
thing that I, who hâve spread so manynets to capture 
Percy, shonld go at last to give him a firiendly rest in 
the grave." 

" No law by which thou conldst hâve condemned 
him," replied his mother, " can eqnal that simple law 
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under whîch he suffered : ^ Wliatsoever a man sow- 
eth, that shall he also reap.' His soûl is in the liands 
of the lîving God. Do thou bury him with pity, re- 
memberîng that thou also must reap either etemal 
death or etemal lîfe." 

Constance stood by with some late Autumn flow- 
ers in her hand, hesitating if she should send them 
forgivingly to repose with Percy. There was no 
mother, no sister, no kinsman to mourn him. She 
was touched by the utter forlornness of his death. She 
reached them toward Sir Henry as he was going, and 
then drew back. 

" No," said she, " I cannot. They are too pure to lie 
apon his breast. It is not iît that he should wear flow- 
ers. I can weep for poor Percy, but I cannot honor 
him." 

Many days passed before the family at Moody 
HaU could recover from the depressing influence of 
Percy's misérable death. New sympathies, interests, 
and plans at length diverted them jfrom thèse sad 
thoughts. The days grew shorter, and the frosty 
evenings brought them in cheerful companionship 
about the fireside. Constance seemed herself again. 
Sir Henry told her of his purpose of going to England 
the next season, and amused her with his accounts of 
London and the gay Lady Grey. Oliver Cromwell's 
growing greatness was a topic of increasing interest. 
His successes at home and abroad, his boldness in ail 
reformations, his piety, impressed them deeply. Con- 
stance was a hero-worshipper, and this kingly man^ 
risen out of the common ranks by the force of his own 
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character, and ruling men by the sole power of hifl 
own wîU, without the aid of royal prestige and pa- 
geants, was a sublime spectacle in lier eyes. Had 
be been a less worthy ruler, she yet wonld bave ad- 
mired bis grand strengtb. His godliness added a maj- 
csty wbicb awakened ail ber entbusiasm. It was i)0&- 
itive bappiness to entbrone anotber bnman being in 
ber imagination, and see bim invested witb ail noble 
quabties. Tbere would be less likelibood of bis 
falling from tbe pedestal tban tbat otber, at wbose 
feet sbe bad laid tbe fresbest émotions of ber beart. 

Tbere was a fréquenter of tbe family jaresîde wbo 
vied witb ber enfliusiasm, tbougb in a less lofty de- 
gree. Tbis was Mr. Baxter. He could not perceive 
tbe singleness of purpose wbicb sbe awarded Cromwell, 
nor would be consent tbat innate strengtb had any 
more to do witb bis reacbing tbe tbrone tban the force 
of circumstances. Tet be greatly admired tbe man 
and bis work, and often expressed tbe wisb tbat the 
Manbattas were under bis rule, ratber tban subject to 
HoUand. 

Wbenever a sbip arrived witb later news from 
England, or wben any vague rumors of affairs over 
tbe océan reacbed bim, Mr. Baxter made it tbe occa- 
sion of a \^sit to Moody Hall. Tet, despite his fré- 
quent visits, be felt tbat be made little or no progress 
in Constance's interest. He bad not ventured to ex- 
press bis wisbes or bis admiration, for sbe beld bim 
aloof. How, be could not bave explained. Neitber, 
perbaps, could sbe. It was simple aversion on ber 
part to marriage witbout love, and tbe aversion un- 
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consciously made îtself apparent. He could not ac- 
cept this subtle assurance of defeat like a wise man, 
and leave her, but seîzed tlie first opportunity to pré- 
sent bimself as lier suitor. 

He found her alone one evenîng. SLe very soon 
dîscovered his intentions in coming, and her first im- 
pulse was to escape from the hateful interview. Then 
she reflected how very unquakerish vs^as her toilet that 
evening. A bodkin set with rubies confined the 
bands of her hair, and a like cluster of stones glowed 
upon her bodice. Her dress was of the same rich dark 
hue, and lay in sweeping length upon the floor. The 
sleeves were slashed with silk of a délicate shade of 
amber. She hoped that Friend Baxter would be con- 
vînced at a glance of the unsuitableness of his choice. 
But the worthy citizen saw the beauty of her face and 
the grâce of her figure, without noting if either owed 
anything to the choice of color or style of dress. He 
might hâve condemned the jewels apart from the 
wearer, but they seemed properly in place, without 
attracting his especial notice ; the silk too, in so strong 
contrast with the dark folds against which it lay, 
might hâve offended his eye, had not the fairness of 
the arm which it half veiled made him forget to dis- 
approve. If she had manifested a little vanity, or 
coquettish archness, or firolicsome gayety, in the enter- 
tainment of her guest, he might hâve criticised the 
worldliness of her attire ; as it was, jewels, lace, and 
silk were forgotten in the repose of her manner and 
thonghtftdness of her countenance. 

Friend Baxter adroitly led the conversation to the 
10* 
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verge of a déclaration. Constance jnst as expertly 
diverted it. She hoped to convince him of the folly 
of hîs errand, and deter him from fulfilling it. Did 
he broach Quàkerism ? Slie showed herself* churchly 
on ail points. Did he speak kindly of his deceased 
wife î Most heartily she commended him to remain 
faîthful to her memory. If he argued in favor of the 
union of youth and âge, she almost scomfully con- 
demned it. She was frightened at her own andacity 
in so opposing the opinions of one whom she regarded 
with respectfal déférence, yet was continnally provoked 
to it by her perverse suitor. George Baxter was by 
nature a lawyer, though he had spent part of his 
youth as an oflScer in the British army. He gave a 
wonderful twist to ail that Constance said, construed 
it favorably, or proved her contrary opinion to be one 
and the same with his. It was a useless strife. The 
more she placed herself beyond his reach, the more 
fixed was his purpose to woo. Ceasing his prelîminary 
skirmish, he expressed himself distinctly. 

''Constance," he asked, "hast thou set thy affec- 
tions on any one with whom I should interfère unjust- 
ly, in seeking thy hand ? " She hesitated, and trembled 
as if with cold. 

" You would interfère only with myself," she re- 
plied. " Having no affection to bestow, your effort to 
seek it must bring disappointment." Friend Baxter 
did not dreara, as he watched her white face and her 
seeming self-possession, what a storm of feeling he 
had awakened. The old love spurning the new, 
resentment at the thought of âge asking the sacrifice 
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of youth, dread of woundîng by her firankness, and 
a Btruggle for courage to speak with décision, were 
like separate personaKties conferring together so 
vîolently, that her mind's eye looked on in dismay. 
Mr. Baxter did not believe that she possessed no heart, 
and took courage. 

" I do not expect to win thy love at once," he said. 
" Esteem îs an excellent foundation whereon to build 
love. In time thou wouldst iînd thy affection 
awakened." 

How matter-of-fact the voîce sounded in her car I 
What indignant thoughts vs^ere stirred by the cool 
suggestion that in time her love would awake, as if it 
had not already almost raastered her life I She was 
nerved to plain speech. 

"Mr. Baxter, I honor y ou as a citizen and a friend 
of iny aunt, The continuance of my esteem vrill dé- 
pend upon the light in which you regard me. I shall 
hold myself free from any alliance — especially with 
one whose âge vs^ould forbid a right sympathy." 

"Thou art înexperienced, or thou wouldst think 
better of this. I request thee not to be hasty in thy 
décision." The calmness and the superior wisdom 
with which he received her agitated words annoyed 
her. She resolved to ridicule his purpose. 

" Think of yourself with a wife in satin and pearls, 
feathers, lace, and jewels I " 

" Thou wouldst not désire to dress in that showy 
fashion, when thou dost not abeady," 

" Truly I do. Hère is a jewelled bodkin in my haïr. 
Color and omament are not lacking in my dress, and, 
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for needful state, I do not demur at satin and 
pearls." 

"Hast thon forgotten what Paul says? ^Let 
women adom themselves in modest apparel, with 
shamefacedness and sobriety ; not wîth broîdered hair, 
or gold, or pearls, or eostly array, but, wbicli becometh 
women professîng godliness, with good works.' Kjiow- 
ing tliis, onght thou not to cast aside thèse needless 
omaments ? " 

" My apparel is botb modest and sober, compared 
with the reigning fashion. I wonld neither follow 
its frîpperies, nor wrap myself in the xmcomely garb 
of the Friends." 

" Does thy aunt's apparel displeasa thee ? " 

"It becomes her âge. It would dîsfigure mine, 
and its sombreness would fill my thoughts." 

" But how dost thou reeoncile the gold and pearls ? " 

'' They accord with my station and means, and I 
give them useful disposai. If they cramped my purse, 
they would become me poorly, or if they had no end 
but dîsplay, I should not be above the squaw who 
decks herself with shining tin and copper." 

" Most women set theîr hearts upon a fine show 
of jewels. Ought thou to favor their sinfiilness by 
thy example in even a less display ? " 

"My example counsels modération, not excess. 
Neither do I condemn myself for joy in the beanty of 
thèse things. See the superb color of thèse rubies I " 
said she, unfastening her brooch, and holding it before 
the light. " That delîghts me as does the excellent 
olor and form of a flower. If you hold that sinful, it 
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must be wrong also to glory in tlie splendors of the 
new Jérusalem." 

" When we walk the streets of tliat city, we shall 
be free from sîn. Hère sîn mîngles in onr best émo- 
tions. Thy harmless deliglit în thèse gems may grow 
to a vain pride in them before thou art aware." 

" Ton would smother this joy just as monts and 
nuns smother ail joys, lest they be sinfdl," said Con- 
stance. 

"We ghould meddle with vanities as little as 
possible," retnmed Friend Baxter. 

" Ton would put both sonl and body in straight- 
ened duranee," Constance replied. " I crave more free- 
dom. I wonld*never hâve thèse things stand between 
me and God, and I would hâve them bend always 
to the needs of a fellow-creature. But may my heart 
always bonnd at the sight of beauty, be it in a jewel, 
a flower, the plumage of a gentle bird, or the arches 
of a cathedral." 

" Thou speakest indeed like a maîden unused to 
the world. When thou hast seen more of its vanity 
and temptations, thon wilt agrée with me in this mat- 
ter." 

Thns Friend Baxter ended just where he com- 
menced, with the argument of Constance's inexpéri- 
ence. Tet he began to perçoive the hopelessness of 
his case, in the fact that more spirit lay under the guise 
of her gentle face than he had supposed. While con- 
tinuing the conversation, he reflected that much of 
her expressed aversion was in regard to the strict 
plainness of the dress of his sect. Would it not be 
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wise to humor a little the natnral choice of a joung 
gîrl î Age would modîfy her tastes. Whj not please 
her now wîth less severity of costaine, and retom to 
it at Bomc future time? He hesitated. He was 
thoiightfal and embarrassed. But what would he not 
do to win thÎ8 beautiful girl ? 

" Constance," he a^ked abruptly, at length, "if I 
should alter the attire whieh is so hatefnl in thine 
eyes, wonldst thou reconsider thy décision î " 

" I fear if you escaped fix)m under your wide hat 
for so small a reason, you would get under it again 
just as speedily,'' was the playful reply. 

" I am not jesting. I désire to tnow, în case I 
were to conform less to the opinions of nay people in 
this matter, if thy chîef objections would not be re- 
moved ? " 

"N05" saîd Constance, eamestly. "I should 
neither dare to mislead your conscience, nor should 
esteem you if you permitted it." 

He saw immediately that he had gone too far, and 
felt humbled at her rebuke. After a painfiil silence, 
he arose to leave her. 

" Thou art rîght," said he, " to bring me to a re- 
membrance of the aUegiance I owe to godly princîple 
rather than to love. The faimess of thy countenance 
hath bewitched me, and lest I sin in laying more of 
my conscience at thy feet, I will leave thee altogether. 
Fare thee welL" 



> 
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XX. 

The wînter months passed unmarked at Moody 
Hall. Mr. Baxter spent some weeks in New Eng- 
land, so that he was missed from the lively disputa- 
tîons on English affaira still carried on. When lie re- 
tumed, he was absorbed in a new project, whieli he 
eantiously unfolded to such citizens as would proba- 
bly favor ît, but for some reason deferred making it 
known to Sir Henry or Lady Moody till his plans 
were nearly eompleted. One day he visited the Hall 
for the purpose of consulting with them. 

" Friend Deborah," said he, after some hésitation, 
" I hâve corne to tell thee of the important results of 
my vîsit to New England. Would thee not rejoice to 
Bee Gravesend brought under English rule ? " 

" Truly I would, if it eould be done without dis- 
honor." 

" Cromwell has ordered the governors of New 
England to take possession of Long Island, and by 
force if necessary." 

" Where didst thou get thy information ? " asked 
Lady Moody, greatly surprised. 

" Chiefly in Quinnipiac, now called New Haven. 
Govemor Eaton does not despise the rumor, and when 
I related our grievances to John Davenport, the min- 
îster, and one of the ^ seven pillars ' of the new colony, 
he was filled with indignation that we should submit 
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to so hard reqnirementa. Others advised us to revo- 
lutionize the colony, and offered help." 

" Were those offers of help from persons în au- 
thority ? " asked Sir Henry, with an încredulous look. 

" Thee knows my stay was too short to consult 
with many in anthority. Two English captains ten- 
dered their ships and themselves to assist ns." 

" Adventurers ! " said Sir Henry. " Donbtless 
they are fired by Cromwell's snecesses, and think to 
eonqner the world in his name ! " 

" They promise the arrivai of troops this spring," 
added Mr. Baxter. 

"Friend Baxter," intermpted lady Moody, *^ what 
dost thon propose to do hère, în préparations for thèse 
helps ? " 

"Kenounee onr allegiance to the Dntch author- 
itîes." 

'' Are any ready to venture so much ? " 

" John Grover, Sergeant Hnbbard, and others of 
our townsmen uphold me." 

'^ Friend, thou art engaging in a foolish rébellion." 

" It is right to rebel against tyrants." 

" But hadst thou stated our grievances to Oliver 
Cromwell, and were he our champion, it wonld still 
become thee not to cast thyself upon the Director 
single-handed. Eumors and two captains will never 
safely back thee, or frîghten Petrus Stuyvesant." 

" I hope to accomplish a peaceful révolution while 
the Director is absent in the West Indies, not doubt- 
ing we shall hâve English troops hère by the season 
of his retnm. 



"N 
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" I foresee your pitiftil plight if they fail to arrive," 
remarkèd Sir Henry, who ridiculed the whole affair. 

" But the cause is worthy of some risk. Graves- 
end can never become the fine cîty we planned, 
under Director Stuyvesant's rule. We are strictly an 
English colony, and should be under English rule. 
We are wearied with unjust restrictions upon our 
worship. Thou shouldst not consider the risks alone, 
but bear in mind the honors of snccess also." 

" What honors ? " questioned Sir Henry. 

" Thee may receive the appointraent of Govemor 
of the Island." 

"I décline the honor in advance. I would not 
stand în your way," retumed Sir Henry, ironically. 
Crossing the room to the window, where Constance 
sat at her embroidery frame, he said in an undertone, 

" Do you comprehend this revolutionist ? Are you 
dazzled by the govemorship ? " 

"Pray do not jest," she entreated, and tumed 
away lest Mr. Baxter should be wounded by the dis- 
covery of his ridicule. 

" Friend Baxter," said Lady Moody, after a pause, 
" îs thy heart fully set within thee to do this thing ? " 

" Tea, Deborah," was the eamest answer. 

" And art thou sure that the interest of the colony 
alone moves thee ? " His reply was less frank. He 
offered varions reasons. Lady Moody put them aside. 

" Friend Baxter," said she, " thee would use despite 
toward Petrus Stuyvesant, in that he deposed thee 
from office. I remember his anger and thine. Thee 
would throw off his yoke in retaliation." 
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" He had no rîght to interfère wîtli the élection. I 
was duly elected." 

" It would please thee not only to take away part 
of liis dominion, but to govem ît also, and thuB avenge 
thyself. Is this our rule of life ? " said Lady Moody, 
fearlessly. 

" Thou hast no right to impute to me thèse mo- 
tives," was the reply. " If thou wilt be blind to thine 
own interests, thou shouldst not hinder others." 

" George Baxter, thee knows I hâve the welfare of 
this colony near my heart. I wam thee not to disturb 
its peace foolishly. Thy plots will draw many people 
înto sorrow. As for thee, the Director will send thee 
to Holland in chains." 

Friend Baxter was offended, and arose to go. He 
was disappoînted in not securîng the approbation he 
sought, and not a little chagrined at so severe reproofe 
in the présence of Constance. There were many who 
would hâve been influenced by Lady Moody's and Sir 
Henry's endorsement of his schemes. Now he must 
continue his plans without them, trusting that success 
would quickly couvert them to his views. 

Rumors of disaffection began to reach New Am- 
sterdam. Director Stuy vesant was absent on a peace- 
ful expédition to the West Indies, having left the gov- 
emment in the hands of Coimcillor De Sille, who 
took no steps to arrest the promised révolution. The 
eventful day was already appointed, and so well known 
and so widely talked of, that Sir Henry Moody was 
amazed at the torpidity of the Dutch authorities, and 
shut himself up in vexation at ail parties. 
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It was a bright moming in April when the towns- 
people gathered in the square before the Town Honse, 
some curîouB to watch the proceedings, and some Ml 
of enthusîasm at the prospect of pronouncing them- 
selves once more subjects of England. Sergeant 
Hnbbard harangned the crowd from the steps of the 
Town Hall, and was sustaîned by noisy acclama- 
tions. When his speech and the applanse ended, Mr. 
Baxter stepped forth, and, after a few brief words, 
read a paper renouncing allegiance to HoUand, and 
proclaiming the government of England. It was 
received with loud cheers, which grew almost frantîc 
when the Prînce's flag was lowered, and the British 
colors floated proudly at the head of the tall flagstaff. 

At this moment a small party of horsemen gal- 
loped înto town, and riding directly among the crowd, 
whîch scattered rîght and leflt, dismonnted upon the 
Bteps of the Town Hall. In five minutes, George 
Baxter was under arrest by authority of the Council 
of New Amsterdam, the British colors were down, 
and the Prince's flag reinstated. The Fiscal ordered 
the crowd to disperse to their homes, which they were 
glad to do, congratulating themselves on so happy an 
escape, and leaving the village square as still as on 
" Lord's day." The Manhattan party swooped away 
with their prey. In a few hours, Mr. Baxter was 
safely immured in the " keep " of the Fort, to await 
the retum of the valiant Govemor. 

Back of the Fort stood the school-house, in which 
was included the schoolmaster's dwelling. It was 
built by the Company in Holland that had planted 
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bulent traiter, and avoîded from feax of the disfavor 
of Govemor Stnyvesant. Lady Moody was liis most 
faîthfal friend. She had been severe when hîs monî- 
tor ; now, în hîs distress, she had no words of reproach, 
but many for hîs comfort. Four months went slowly 
thuSj when one day he missed the voices of the children 
at an nnnsual time, and wondered much at the reason 
of the holiday. May-day and Pinkster had gone long 
ago. It was not seventh day. Perhaps they were 
dîsraîssed to the meadows. Perhaps the heat had 
awakened pîty for theîr confinement. Was some 
officiai dead î Had an épidémie seized them ? Thus 
Mr. Baxter teazed hîmself that long, still, warm 
aftemoon, waiting uneasily for the hour of his even- 
îng meal to ask the question of his keeper. Before 
that time he leamed in a pleasanter way. 

Hans had granted a half holiday to his scholars, 
to gîve place to an entertainment. Lisbet had taken 
possession of the school-room for her guests' supper- 
room, and now, while poor Mr. Baxter was fretting 
over the unwonted silence, there sat in the tiled room 
Dame Zwaller and the Burgomaster, Barbara and 
Dame Eoosevelt, and Constance Aylmer, who, for the 
first time in many months, was a guest under the 
Zwaller roof. Barbara told her how sleek the cows 
were at the bowery, how sweet the cream, how las- 
cious the berries ; described the pruning of the yew- 
trees înto lions each side of the gâte, and the success- 
ftd growing of the prim box borders of the flower- 
beds. A roly-poly baby was plumped on tbe floor at 
Barbaxa's feet, the very embodiment of good-nature. 
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Lisbet stopped in her nmning to and fro to kiss ils 
cheeks and shako it into laughter, and Bometimes the 
Burgomaster lifted ît on hîs kuee, or passed ît to its 
admîring grandmother. In any case, the baby was a 
model of patience, and endured ail Ihe pînehing and 
tossing and praisîng withont raîsing one cry in self- 
defence. 

While Lîsbet was preparing tea'with defthands 
and nimble feet, Constance and Barbara went ont 
into the garden to enjoy its fragrant luxuriance. The 
moming-glories had clambered abnost to the top ot 
the wall of the Fort, which hemmed in the garden on 
one side. As Constance's eyes foUowed Ûie yines, 
she thonght they might some day mount the top, 
creep over the green esplanade, and toss their gay 
blossoms in sîght of the forlom prisoner, when he 
paced the yard below in his daily exercise. 

" It mnst be very warm in the ' keep ' to-day," said 
Constance. "Poor George Baxter is there yet I 
wish I could sec him." 

" He is a wicked man ! " exclaimed Barbara. 
" How can you wish to see him ? " 

"Not so badly minded as you think, Barbara. 
He believed himself a patriot." 

" The Dîrector will be angry with you, if you ex- 
cuse his treason." 

" He has not yet retumed ? " asked Constance, 
looking wistfuUy at the Fort. 

"No." 

" Let us go and visit George Baxter. It is but a 
step thither. Nicholas will admit us." 
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"I do not wish to Bee the monster!" retumed 
Barbara. 

" Tou need not look at him. Comej let us ask Nîch- 
olas. Or there îs Mistress Bayard, at the Govemor's 
house. Tou can ask her. Slie would not willingly 
reftise Baltazzar's wife." 

" I wiU go to the house, but not to the keep," an- 
Bwered Barbara, tremblîng. 

'^ Wait till I speak wîth Lisbet," said Constance, 
dîsappearîng in the house, and retuming agaîn în a 
moment to gather a handful of choîce fragrant blos- 
Boms. 

" Hère comes Baltazzar ! " exelaimed Barbara, 
joyfully. "We may go without censure under his 
wing. Hîs father will never be angry with him for 
admîttîng you." As Baltazzar opened the gâte they 
met him, questioning. 

" Go ? " he answered, raising his eyebrows in his 
father's fashion. " Mistress Constance may go where- 
ever she wishes, and see whoever she pleases." 

" Thank you ! " returned Constance, grateiûlly 
smiling. AU three passed out of the gâte, and walked 
toward the entrance of the Fort. 

In a few moments they were within the keep, a 
Btrong inclosure for spécial offenders. An ill-venti- 
lated apartment with a stone floor, a wooden bench, 
and a low pallet of straw, was apportioned to Friend 
Baxter. Wben Constance entered, his head was 
bowed upon his hands. She thought him asleep, and 
would hâve retreated, but he looked up and arose, as- 
tonished as if a vision had appeared before him. 



> 
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" Is ît possible that I behold thee, Constance Ayl- 
mer ? " She took hîs extended hand. 

" I was in Lisbet's garden, and wished to corne and 
Bce yon. I am sorry you are hère. I would help you 
if I could." 

" Thou art good to say as mnch ; but thon canst 
not. The fool must suffer for bis folly. How is 
Fricnd Deborah ? " 

" She is well. She bas letters from England con- 
ceming George Fox, which she will bring when she 
cornes. Ton will find solace in them." He smiled 
sadly. 

" Friend Deborah told me of thy résolve to visit 
England," said he. " When dost thou go ? " 

" Tbree weeks hence." 

" I shall miss thy face, if ever I retnm to Graves- 
end. But it will be happiness to remember thee did 
not forget me in prison." 

" What message shall I bear to my aunt, from 
you ? " 

^' Tell her I crave books. My thoughts devonr 
me. Thou canst see that I suffer." Constance's eyes 
were suffused with tears as she saw bis pale face and 
haggard looks, and thought how long he might yet 
remain a prisoner. 

" Will you take thèse flowers ? " she said. " They 
will bring freshness and fragrance to you a* little 
wliile ; let me put them in this cup. Perhaps Lisbet 
will bring you more from her garden when T am 
gone ; I will ask her." Friend Baxter tumed away 
to conceal his -émotion. 
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"Thou art too tender in thy kindneBS, and the 
flowers remînd me of the free air of heaven. God 
bless thee. Constance Aylmer." 

" I mnst go now, else the frîends at Lîsbet's wîll 
miss ns. Hère is my fan ; I wiU leave it for yon, 
thongh ît ifl gayer than you can approve. Ton most 
think only of îts use, and not mînd the gay feathers," 
Baîd she, smilîng gently, as she unfastened from her 
belt a large fan bordered with swaying white feathers, 
and laid it on the bench. " I wonld it were plainer, 
for yonr sake. Good-bye, Mr. Baxter." 

"Farewell, beloved jfriend. I will not ask thee 
to keep me in mind; I am not worthy. May the 
Lord remember thee as thon hast reraembered me in 
my sàd strait. Farewell." 

In a few moments Barbara and Constance were 
agam in Lisbet's parler. The lively chat oppressed 
her ; she could not put away from her thoiights the 
gloomy room and its sorrowful occupant she had just 
left. Hans noted her abstraction, and the happy 
thought occurred to him to bring ont some of his 
manuscript legends, since they owed their existence 
to her long-ago suggestions. He drew a chair ont 
upon the platform before the door, where it was cool 
and quiet, and, giving her the papers, said, 

" I would like you to read them ; some sympathy 
would comfort me. Lisbet is a good wife, but she 
bas no time to listen to ballads or legends, and is too 
light of soûl to comprehend my yeamings. But I 
would not hâve her anything else than she is — ^my 

humming-bird." 
11 
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(Constance took the papers wîth real pleasure, 
read Bome of tliem, and talked enthnsiastically with 
HanB of his plans till Lisbet called tbem to tea. Hans 
was a happy and proud host that night, and conld 
not refrain from layîng nets for the praises of his 
wife's matchless yiands. And praises were not stinted, 
for even Dame Zwaller felt amiable. Dame Boose- 
velt grew nnwontedly loqnaeions, and told what was 
nppermost in her heart. Elsie was coming home in 
a fortnight. Constance felt the deepening flash i^n 
her cheeks, and tried to hide her agitation in some 
ordinarj comments to Baltazzar. Bnt her thonghts 
were busy with snrmises if Edward Mordannt was 
coming sÏbo. If she conld escape to England beforo 
their arrivai, she wonld be content, How conld she 
meet Edward with composnre? No, never this side 
of the grave ! 

After tea, when standing near Dame Koosevelt, 
she tried to snmmon conrage to ask if Mordannt was 
expected with Elsie ; but her heart throbbed at the 
effort, her pride rebeUed, and she tnrned away. The 
opportunity was gone now, for they were ail saying 
good-night to Lisbet. She said good-night also, and 
walked home wîth the Zwallers, carrying the dread 
with her. The snn had set; laborers had flnished 
their work, and the sound of clamorons voices, whips, 
wheels, tramping feet, and the écho of the hammer, 
the axe, and the noisy rat-tat of the drom in the 
fort, had aU ceased. The Herrs sat on the '* stoeps," 
smoking and meditating. Gabriel Carpsey, the herds- 
man, had just corne in at the " land-gate '' at the end 
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of the Street, with liîs long line of sleek cows, odoroiis 
of fresh grass and new milk. Gabriel blew his boni 
now and tben, as be troUed along tbe street ; and tbe 
daîry-maîds came out to welcome tbe retnrning bossy, 
eacb one at its bome-gate. 

"I like tbe soxmd of Gabriel's bom," said Con- 
stance* " It wakes me early, and pleasantly." 

" Pleasanter tban to be waked by a booting owl, 
as yon were tbe first morning in New Amsterdam," 
langbed Dame Zwaller. 

"Ton will bear enougb of tbat mnsic at tbo 
bowery to-morrow," said tbe Burgomaster. " One 
berdsman can no longer gatber Baltazzar's flocks and 
berds. He reminds me of Jacob. His tendemess to 
Nîcbolas alone binders bis ricbes." 

^* Do not tbe misfortunes of Nicbolas merit bis 
tendemess ? " asked Constance. 

"Nicbolas' misfortunes are of bis own seeking. 
If he spends bis time at races and cock-figbts, or in 
smoking and sipping Metje Wessell's béer, be cannot 
long carry a full purse. An idle mill will not coin 
guilders;" 

"But tbe windmill is blown down. He cannot 
reçoive blâme," said Constance. 

"He sbould bave bad watcbful eyes, and given it 
a stitcb in time. Neitber will it mend itself now. 
Baltazzar must come to tbe rescue." 

" Ab, well, Baltazzar is a noble, belpfiil, patient 
brotber. He will win NIcbolas yet. I know Bar- 
bara would cboose bim to lose ratber bis guildera 
tban bis goodness." 
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The next day Constance made a farewell vîfiît to 
the bowery, saw the famous lions at the gâte, grati- 
fied Baltazzar witli inspeetîng his fields and herds, 
permîtted Barbara to row the boat for her np and 
down the river, and retumed at sunset to ihe Zwal- 
ler's. Early the next momîng, she went to see good 
Mistress Primley, who lamented that she conld not 
chaperone her across the sea agaîn, and gave her 
many charges for her safety during the voyage. lifl- 
bet and Hans and Dame Zwaller went wîth her to 
the ferry. Dame Zwaller whîspered, that when the 
" Hope " was ready to sail, she would send on board 
a box of delicacîes, that she might not suffer jfrom the 
coarse fare of the ship toward the end of the long 
voyage. Thus, with good wîshes and tender em- 
braces, they parted. 

Two weeks afterward, the captaîn of the " Hope " 
sent a speedy message to Gravesend that he was in 
readiness, and wished to take advantage of wind and 
tide, as soon as Sir Henry and Constance arrived. 
This hastened the dreaded parting wîth Lady Moody. 
At almost the last moment, it was determîned that 
Kose should go with Constance. She wonld hâve 
gone to the ends of the earth with her young mistress, 
for wliat did she not owe to her gentle goodness! 
She quickly gathered her little store of needs, filled 
with joy at the strange event, yet trembling wîth fear 
at venturing upon the vast sea. 

It was no Ught thing for Constance and her annt 
to part, even for a twelvemonth, when the Atlantic 
was to roU between them. It was as the séparation 
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of mother and daughter, so confidîng had been the 
iove of one, so tender had been the guîdance of the 
other. And Lady Moody looked wîstfiilly npon the 
Bweet face, as she remembered it mîght light her 
dwellîng no more, or that contact wîth the £ondon 
world might change her artless uprightness. She 
prayed in her soûl that God wonld keep thîs danghter 
fipom the falseness of life. She could not trust her 
voîce to utter the words she would say in thèse last 
moments, and perhaps they were not needed. She 
only clasped Constance in her arms, and they parted 
YriÛi silent tears. 

Old Csesar, Pete, Mingo, and Chloe, conspicuous 
for her grief, were at the gâte to say last words, and 
gîve God speed to the voyagers. Sir Henry laughing- 
ly bade them good-bye, and hurried Constance and 
Eose away. The quiet village was soon left behind, 
the bridge and the great white oak were passed, not 
without regrets, for they were associated with the 
saddest days of Constance's life. As she lost sight of 
one famiUar object after another, she could not but 
think of the time when she fîrst beheld them, and 
feel how différent was the girl of to-day jfrom the girl 
of two years ago. The spray of life wreathed her 
playfuUy then ; now its surges had roUed over her. 
She had emerged from the double baptism of an 
earthly and a heavenly love, purified from selfîshness 
— ^not wholly perhaps, for long and sorrowful dis- 
cipline, even to the end of life, can hardly perfect 
such a work in any soûl — ^yet she had learned what 
ît was not to live to herself. She had corne hither a 
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passive, emotîonless being, gathering the honey of 
life, and looking amazed at grief-stricken sonls. Kow 
she nnderstood them, she had tears of pitj for them, 
and yeamed to see such cast themselves on Christ for 
solace. Thîs rieh sympathy was worth attaining, 
eyen throngh mnch snffering. She had leamed, toc, 
to trust her FaihCT like a little ehîld. She conld 
place her hand in His, and say, " Lead me," gratefully 
kissing the rod that had bronght her to Him. 

Thinking thèse thoughts. Constance rode qnîetly 
beside Sîr Henry, with Bose and Mingo followîng. 
lightfoot would not carry her again, perhaps, and 
she stroked his mane, patted his neck, and talked as 
if the creatnre answered her. Arrived at Brenklyn, 
she dismonnted, threw her arms over him, kissed ihe 
glossy neck of the dmnb beast that had always borne 
her so gracefully and so well, and commended hîm to 
Mingo's gentlest care. Mingo wîped his eyes with 
his sleeves, and felt like kissing the gronnd whereon 
Constance stood, but he did better in kissing her hand 
with a profonnd obeisance, when she held it out to 
say good-bye. Cornélius Dirksen ferried the voyagera 
to the ship. In another hour the "Hope" sailed 
away, but not before they had a last glimpse of jBdends 
gathered at the landing in New Amsterdam. There 
was Dame Zwaller, the sincère and shrewd adviser, 
Barbara with her good heart, Mistress Primley, 
raotherly and anxious to the last, bright and gossipy 
Lisbet, and poor wayward, jaunty Nicholas, strainiug 
their eyes to see Constance leaning over the bulwarks. 
ail disappeared from her sight in the misty dis- 
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tance ; and soon wîth them the rows of honses, the 
Fort, the church tower, and last of ail, the whîrlîng 
wînd-mills faded to a dark Une, and Bnnk away te 
be Been only in her pleasant pictured memories of 
New Amsterdam. 
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XXI. 

The voyage was unusually long and weaiisome. 
Constance fait ît had a bappy ending when slie 
stepped once more on firm earth, and forgot her fa- 
tigue in the strangeness and bustle of the port of 
Gravesend, England. She waîted at the " Qneen's 
Arms " with Kose, while Sir Henry went for a coach 
to convey them to London. Standing at the window 
and looking at the gray clonds overhead, or away at 
the wharf where the " Hope " was gently rocking, she 
did not notice two gay gallants who, jnst corne down 
from London, were pacîng the street beneath the 
window, till the words of one of them fell distinctly 
on her ear. 

"By my troth," he exclaimed, '^if Vandyke or 
Sir Peter Lely can find a sweeter face than that in 
ail London to paint, I should like to behold ît 1 " 

Glancîng at the speaker, she saw that both he and 
his companion were gazing boldly at herself. She 
instinctively drew back fipom the window, mortified 
and vexed. 

'^ Do they count me a rustic ? Am I so ancient 
in dress, after my long banishment, as not to seem a 
gentlewoman ? But I ought not to stand dreaming 
at the window, as if I were in the simple Manhattas. 
I will not put myself in fault again." 

The two voices, noisily discussing the beauty of 
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one Lady Cecîl, still came in at the open window, 
and filled Constance with a vague fear. She rejoiced 
wlien Sir Henry came at last to assist her to the coach. 
The Tmcîvîl cavaliers stood gazing as she passed, and 
amnsed themselves with each other's wit at sîght of 
Bose's black face. Sir Henry was too occupied to 
perceîve them, and Constance kept silence, for she 
well knew his hot temper and the distiirbanceit would 
create. She quîetly hid herself in shadow tiU the 
coach started for London. 

Lord Grey's fine house was in the Strand, the 
then fashionable quarter of the nobility. It stood in 
themidst of spacions well-shaded grounds overlooking 
the river. Its solid look without was relieved by 
turretfi and high-arched Windows. Within, the cold 
aspect of the broad stone staircase heightened the 
magnificence of the rooms to which it led, and added 
softness and warmth to the rich carpets and hangings. 

Lady Grey and her daughter were hère, having 

lately retumed firom Bath. The mother was endowed 

with beanty, which she preserved with an assidnons 

care worthy of a better object. She was a thorough 

woman of the world, a spiteful royalist, and devoted 

to bîshop's robes, ritnals, pictures, painted Windows, 

and other religions omaments which the Puritans had 

stemly tom away. In this she was at war with her 

hnsband, an Independent, a member of Parliament, a 

close quiet watcher of Cromwell's acts, devoted to the 

reforms he would inaugurate, but distrustM and 

timid as to the means. The daughter, Lady Alice, 

înherited more of her mother's aristocratie spirit and 
11* 
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love of gayety than of her beauty, thoagh her face 
was by no means plain. For varions reasons, she had 
specnlated mnch on the comîng of Constance, and had 
asked endless questions coneeming her, which Lady 
Grey eonld hardly answer, not havîng seen her since 
her childhood. She conld only assure her danghter 
tliat the Ayhner stock was noble, that the mother was 
an incomparable woman, aiîd the father a true knight 
with but one fanlt — ^he was a Puritan. Whether 
Constance was a Puritan or a Papist, grave or gay, 
awkward or gracefiil, and, above ail, if she would 
prove a rival in faimess, were questions that occupied 
her till the day of the arrivai. 

When Constance came, critîcîsm was disarmed. 
Her unaffected grâce and the purity of her accent 
took Lady Alice by surprise, and inspîred her with a 
sudden affection which was certain to cool when 
doser acquaintance would discover how wîdely iheir 
notions of life differed. She devoted herself to her 
for several days after her coming, with great conde- 
scension, planning ail manner of available amusements, 
lamenting with. her mother over the graveness of 
Society under the Protector's rule, laughîng at the 
cleverness with which they and others managed to 
évade some of the prohibitions, and promîsing Con- 
stance that she should accompany them to the play- 
house, in spite of grim Purîtans. 

" But you will not see the beautiful cathedrals as 
they were once," said Lady Alice. " St. PauPs is rob- 
bed of its altar and pîctures and lovely image of the 
Virgin. The golden candlesticks, crucifixes and plate 
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were sold for the service of the war, and the pretty 
pictures painted on the Windows were broken ont or 
defaced. Was it not wicked of those solemn saints to 
spoil everything ? To demoL'sli the organ too 1 " 

" Was there not some good reason î " suggested 
Constance, secretly wounded by every thrust intended 
for the Protector. 

"Oh, they feared we would tum naughty Pa- 
pîsts." 

"And does the Protector forbid musicî" asked 
Constance snrprised. 

" He will not hâve it in the cathedrals, but he has 
enongh at the cock-pit for the entertainment of hîs 
friends." 

" What is the cock-pit ? " asked Constance. Lady 
AKce laughed gently at the novice, and answered, 

" A prîiLcely résidence, once voted to the use of 
Hîs Hîghness by ParKament. It is only called the 
cock-pit becanse it was King Henry Eighth's place of 
cock fighting." 

"And does the Protector dwell there now ? " 

"No, he has right royal lodgings in Whitehall 
Palace, that which was once Cardinal Woolsey's honse. 
Ton shall see it soon. We will drive thither when 
manima calls the coach. I forget that you hâve not 
yet seenall London. How droU that you never came 
to London when you lived at Atherton Hall 1 But if 
you had once tasted London, you could never hâve 
endured two years among those Dutch fantastics, the 
other side of the sea." 

" I love them very much," said Constance, color 
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îng slightly. " They were exceeding gentle to me, 
and lacked no Mndnesses to each oiher." 

" And did you never fear that old sea-king, Petrus, 
who I liave heard whîps hîs borghers wîth his wooden 
1^ when they do not please him ? That îs fdntly 
like onr lion, Oliver, who growls the members ont of 
the Parlîament Honse when they refase to do hÎB 
bîddîng," scornfolly langhed Xady Alice. 

" Govemor Stnyvesant does nothing in that 
fashion," retumed Constance, soberly. "Ton hâve 
heard only slanders to which his fiery temper gives 
some conntenance." 

" But truly, my consin, was it not wearisome to 
dwell among those people with no cavaliers of gentle 
blood to attend you ?" 

" I was not ennuied in that wonderfdl New "World. 
There are always some cavaliers seeking to repair fall- 
en fortunes, whose leaming does not come amiss." 

"Had you no levers there? " 

" I hâve none," replied Constance, with downcast 
eyes. 

'^ My mother must make for you a distinguished 
match," said Lady Alice. 

" I do not wish to be betrothed to any," was Con- 
tance's reply. 

" Ton would rather live in Lady Moody's nun- 
nery ? " asked Lady Alice, in amazement. 

'' Tes ; it is heavenly there." 

" And miss ail the happîness of being a belle, and 
carrying off the prize of the season — always throiigh 
my mother's help? " langhed Lady Alice. " My set- 
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tlement is just completed, though it has gone 
hard enougli between my father and Lord D'Arcy's 
fatlier about the bestowment of certain lands upon 
hîm. Ton should see my Lord D'Arcy 1 Ile is of 
proud descent. He is handsome as the liandsoiuest 
pîcture în his father's gallery of family portraits. 
And lie dresses — ^not like those hatefiil Eoundbeads, 
but like a true courtier. Our betrothment is to be this 
day fortnîght ; the wedding not before next season. 
Ton shaU see him. He dines with us to-morrow." 

As Lady Alice ran on in lier shallow way, Con- 
stance began to comprehend how little sympathy 
could ever exist between them. She held her life ex- 
périences in sacred silence, but Lady Alice was wont 
to pour them ail ont like a babbling brook. To her, 
love was a holy, deep émotion, not to be measured by 
words ; to Lady Alice, it was an amustng phase of 
vanity, to end presently in a very convenient, désira- 
ble, and ambitions marriage. The greatest interest of 
the approaching betrothal was the élégant and becom- 
ing toilet to be provided, and the vexation that Lady 
So-and-so would feel at her failure in securing Lord 
D'Arcy for either of her daughters. 

" Why do you look at me with such wonderment 
in your eyes ? " asked Lady Alice, smiling, and ab- 
ruptly ending her chat about her lover. 

" You take life like a singing-bird. It seems to 
hold little for you that is serions." 

"Happy that for me!" was the reply. "You 
would not hâve me look solemn as an owl, and repeat 
psalms apt to the occasion, would you ? " 
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" 2so ; Dot that," retamed Constance. 

" Hère cornes Sir Henry,'' exdainied Ladj Alice. 
" Hîfl merry countenance will not condemn me. And 
there is my father arrived firom Oxford. He will 
dine with ns to-day in honor of yonr coming. And 
you mnst esteem it an honor, for his time is mnch 
consumed at the Coffee House.'' Lady Alice went 
languidly to meet her father. 

" Let me lead you to my consin," said she, in a 
low tone. " She is fresh from a nnnnery, and so naiye 
and charming that I am captivated. She is snch a 
sweet novelty ! " 

Lord Grey advanced toward Constance, and greet- 
ed her cordîally. 

" I honored your father," said he, " and for his 
sake, as well as your own, I am glad to welcome you. 
Choose this for a home, if you will. It wonld add 
greatly to our happiness, especially as we are to lose 
our daughter." After some courteous inquiries about 
Lady Moody, the voyage, and other matters, he re- 
sumed his conversation with Sir Henry upon the polit- 
ical state of England. Constance observed hîm while 
listening. He was a slender, plaîn-featured man, hav- 
ing an air of abstraction, as if meditating continually 
on painful and difficult subjects. That he should 
avoid the discussion of thèse with his wife, or that he 
should spend his time discnssing politics at the Coffee 
House, was not marvellous to Constance when she lis- 
tened to his sentiments, given in a low voice, but with 
intense feeling. The very atmosphère of his présence 
was totally différent from his home, and she felt 
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drawn to him with a dàughterly interest -wliich waa 
manîfest in her looks, and the close and quiet atten- 
tion given to Lis words. Lord Grey was not nnobserv- 
îng. Lady Alice rallied Constance on her attention 
to politics. 

" I wish to know of tliis expédition to Jamaica. 
It may bode something to the Manhattas," replied 
Constance. " Perhaps this is the ' help ' George Bax- 
ter expected at Long Island." Lord Grey questioned 
abont it, hnmraed hîs approbation, but shook his head 
and said nothing. Constance suffered herself to bo 
drawn away by Lady Alice's importanities, and Crom- 
well and England were forgotten for a tîme, in the 
discussion of pnrchases for the approaching betrothal. 
In an interval of ^ence, the voices of the gentlemen 
in the next room fell distinctly upon the ear, though 
words conld not be distinguished. A thîrd person 
had joined them. 

" Who is now talking with Lord Grey ? " asked 
Constance. " Do you know the voice ? " 

" No. "WTiat of the voice ? " replied Lady Alice. 
Constance hesîtated, and then said, with a bright look 
of pleasnre, 

"It is a manly voice, tender and refined. The 
owner must be a prince by descent or by nature." 

" Alas ! " replied Lady Alice, " we hâve none of 
royal state with iis now ; only haberdashers and men 
of coarse stuff. The voice has nothing in it to me." 
But she summoned a servant, and inquired who had 
been admitted. 

" Lord Huntington, my lady," said Maurice, retir 
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ehoulders. His featnres were claseicaUy handsome ; 
lengthened somewhat in look by the pointed beard. 
The moment Constance glanced at his face, she re- 
membered to hâve seen it before; and when Lord 
D'Arcy was presented to her, he also recognized her 
with confdsion, as the yonng girl he had saluted at the 
Qaeen's Arms the week before. Constance did not 
betray by word or look that she had ever seen him, 
except by a cold reserve which passed nnobserved by 
others than hîmself. He quickly recovered his non- 
chalance, and enlivened the whole party by his flow- 
îng conversation on socîety, art, literature, fashion, 
and the latest reports of the exiled Court, freely inter- 
spersing ridicule of the family at Whitehall. 

" And now," said he, " I hâve a rare entertainment 
for your pleasure to-night. We hâve secured the 
play-house for two représentations of a French 
play, which is to be so artfully supported by music 
that it shall be noised abroad as only a private 
concert." 

" And if you are discovered in it ? " questioned 
Lady Alice. 

" The house will be closed, and we shall be fined. 
The fines we need not grudge, for Parliament is in 
wofiil need of money, and may better take it out 
of our merrv entertainments than out of the estâtes 
of delinquents — ^poor royalist squires who hâve never 
yet compounded. You can go masked, as some other 
of the royalist ladies hâve in mind to do." 

" My cousin," said Lady Alice, " you will see b 
stage-play sooner than we thought." 
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" Bat to go masked," saîd Constance, timidly, 
" wiU not be honorable." 

" How droll ! '' langhed Lady Alice, tumîng to 
Lord D'Arcy. " She is so naive ! She objecta going 
to the play en masque ! " 

" I fear, if she appears without a mask, too many 
eyes will be wîthdrawn from the actors for their good 
encouragement," replied Lord D'Arcy. 

" If I go with you," said Sir Henry, " yon need 
hâve little scruple." And thus it was settled for Con- 
stance. Lady Grey had now some suggestions to 
make. 

"Ton must not provide yonr coachman with a 
torch," said she, " else our rank will be proclaimed." 

" No ; we will display a lantem, if yon are wiUing 
to appear in that plebeian fashion. Thus we shall pass 
for a merchant's family," replied Lord D'Arcy. 

In this state they set ont some hours later, the 
ladîes disguised in black velvet masks with glass eyes, 
held to the face with a string and bead in the mouth. 
TJncomfortable enough, Constance thought, but not 
half as uncomfortable as were her self-questionings of 
the right and wrong of the whole proceedîngs. She 
sat quiet and observing in the play-house. The stage 
was strewed with rushes, and the walls richly hung. 
There was no stage-scenery in that day, and the only 
concealment afforded was by curtains, movable on 
an iron rod. In the background was an upper stage, 
or curtained balcony, from which parts of the play 
were given. Constance listened attentively to the 
very sweet music, and much of the dialogue. Seeing 
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her 80 occupied, Lord D'Arcy came tritunphantly to 
hear her praises of the entertainment. But fîrst he 
had an apology to offer. 

" I wonld humbly crave your pardon, my sweet 
cousin, for my rude liberty at the Queen's Arms. 
Seeîng you nnattended, I did not presmne you to be 
a gentlewoman ; which is the poor excuse I hâve to 
oflfer." 

" It îs well always to carry the manners of a true 
nobleman/' said Constance. "If I had been none 
other than a peasant gîrl, I shonld hâve been equally 
affirighted. A tme knîght shonld shelter loneliness." 

" Bravely said 1 Ton are plain of speech," retnmed 
Lord D'Arcy, "but do yon deny me grâce for my 
fanltî" 

" I gladly grant a pardon which yon are gênerons 
enongh to seek." 

" Thant yon. And now, how well does the play 
tonch yonr fancy ? " 

" I am dazzled. Tet the play speaks falsely." 

" How now ! Those characters are to the life, if 
yon will permit me to differ." 

" They make a jest of ail that is honest and sacred. 
I wonder no more that the Protector forbids the plays." 

" Ton are a Pnritan." 

"Not knowingly. But I remember my father 
bnmed the writings of Shakspeare, and forbid my 
brother to go to the plays at Whitefriars when he 
came to London. Donbtless I inherit his préjudices." 

" I blâme none for bnming Shakspeare's writings, 
replied Lord D'Arcy. " He was a dnll fellow — too 
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heavy for mj liking. Bat this play, modelled eqiuJly 
after the Italian and French drama, pleases me welL^ 

"I caDDot choose, knowing nothing of eîther," 
said Constance. The cnrtains being now drawn for a 
new act, Lord D'Arcy resnmed bis place ai Lady 
Alice's BÎde. As the plaj proceeded, Constance lis- 
tened with greater aversion, and at last with indigna- 
tion, even to tears. 

" Let ns gp hence," whispered she to Ladj Grey. 

" What I in tears ? " was the reply. " Fie ! Tour 
delicacj shonld not be shocked at snch foolîsh trifles. 
Alice does not regard it. See how merry she is over 
the actor's bnffoonery I We shonld draw aU eyes npon 
ns in leaving. Take pleasnre in the mnsic, and close 
yonr ears to the rest, if it seems ill to you. There is 
but one more act." 

There was nothing to do but endure quietly to the 
end. Constance rejoiced to escape at last. Bnt, again 
at home, she could not sleep, even in the stillness of 
her own chamber. The music bewildered h^ sensés. 
Some of the sweetest airs plaintively repeated them- 
selves in her imagination. She was eager for the 
moming, that she might reproduce them npon the 
organ. How could Aunt Deborah condenm snch 
heavenly musîc apart from the play. But the play 1 
The curtains swept back, and the actors reappeared. 
IIow vîvidly the words came back ; the beantiftil, the 
false, the mean and low vexing her spiritl The 
strangeness of the scène, the masked ladies, the showy 
cavaliers, the sensé of danger and disobedience that 
had agitated her, came in rapîd review ; and last of 
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ail, Lord D'Arcy's self-congratalatîons that the Pro- 
tector and the Eoundlieads had enougli to divert them 
from dîscovering this infringement of an ordinance, 
filled lier with self-reproach. Was not Cromwell 
wearying hîs burdened heart with efforts to raise 
England to purity, to greatness and godlîness ? And 
were not his efforts mocked to night ? He was right 
to condemn the amusement. She had heard with her 
own cars, and seen with her own eyes, enongh to know 
that noble men and women could not grow in snch 
an atmosphère. But the music ! Did the Lord Pro- 
tector forbid that î She would ask to-morrow ; and 
she began softly humming the sweet airs, and so fell 
asleep. 

In the moming, when Eose came to assîst her, she 
said, 

" Kose, you may stay when I am dressed, and we 
will hâve our moming dévotions together. I hâve no 
Aunt Deborah hère to give me counsel, so I must ask 
my good Father in heaven to lead me ail day." 

" l 'specs you need him hère, my lady." 

" And you also, Eose." 

When Constance, late in the moming, found her 
aunt in the boudoir, she was cheerfully saluted. 

" I am pleased to see you so fully recovered jfrom 
your ill mood last evening. Tou slept well? " asked 
Lady Grey. 

" Sweetly, when once asleep, thank you." 

" That is well. Sound sleep préserves youth. Let 
me caution you not to ruffle your face with sad tears, 
as yesterday evening. Weeping dims the eyes. Let 
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me Bmooth your eyebrow, my dear. Ton should Le 
watchful not to let them grow astray. They are 
prettily arclied. Ton mnst cultivate yoiur beanty." 

" Tbank you ! " replied Constance, blnshing sli^t- 
ly. ^^ But ît would sccm to me odd and awkward to 
hâve a care of my eyebrows and wrinkles." 

" My dear, the conntenance growB awry firom in- 
attention, often. One eyebrow lifts itself beyond the 
other, or the month sometimes smiles nneqnally, with- 
ont thonght bestowed npon it" 

" I fear I shonld never smile if I pnt my thonghts 
upon the doing of it," saîd Constance, langhing, and 
hiding her pretty month and pearly teeth behind her 
handkerchîef, as if to shield herself from criti- 
cism. 

"Did Lady Moody never recommend thèse im- 
portant trifles to your notice ? " 

" She never told me how to carry my face, but I 
hâve often heard her say, ' Lord, keep the door of my 
month,' by which I am certain she thought more of 
the matter than the manner of her utterance." 

" Is she grown old and withered ? " 

" I thought her face smooth and pure and gen- 
tle." 

" So is my mother's," remarked Lady Alice. 

"Tes," replied Constance, hesitating; ''but — I 
thînk it was her soûl that shone through, She never 
wore a frown, though her cares were sometimes heavy." 

" Doubtless she leamed to command her connte- 
nance when young," said Lady Grey. 

" It seems to me rather the controlling of her 
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heart. She used to say, * Out of the heart are the issues 
of lîfe ;' and I belîeve she kept it so well, tliat out of 
that came the heavenly content in her face." 

" Tour love is very dutifiil to say so mucli," re- 
tumed Lady Grey. " Tet I can teach you to carry 
Buch a face, be your soûl ever so stormy." 

" You need to begîn soon, mamma," said Lady 
Alice. '' It was only last night that Lord D'Arcy 
said my consin's face was a telltale of ail that goes on 
undemeath it." 

*' What am I to do with my face ? " asked Con- 
stance, embarrassed. " I would rather be condemned 
to put it under a mask, as last night, than to think con- 
tinuàUy how it ought to look." 

" Society does not like to witness émotion, except 
it be a pretty vivacity," said Lady Grey. '^Tou 
should cultivate perfect repose of countenance and 
manner. A little undercurrent of thought bestowed 
upon this need not interfère with one's case." Con- 
stance drew a deep sigh. 

" I thought it needfdl to forget one's self in order 
to be agreeable." 

" To forget one's own comfort for others' sake is, 
doubtless, the essence of politeness. But it is another 
thing to sit a critic on your own countenance. Such 
a rémembrance of yourself is harmless." 

"You would take away a large pleasure from 
life," retumed Constance. " It is sweet to read the 
countenance of a friend. But where would be the 
reading, if we become walking statues ? I love rather 
the soulful faces of the Manhattas, than the counte- 
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nances of courtiers traîned to meannotliiiig, or to mean 
what is false." 

^^Yoa are a stnbbom pupil, Constance I Itiglit 
dutiful to yonr fathers notions! Happîly you poa- 
sess bis outward grâce also, else I shonld take it iO 
that you scom some courtly precepts." 

Kose came to saj that Sir Henry desired to see 
Constance, and was in haste. 

"What an Oriental dressing-maid you hâve!" 
Baid Ladj Alice at sight of Eose, and yawning, after 
her mother's long lecture. " Some hâve questioned 
already if you are an East Indîaman's danghter, and 
belîeve you possessed of a solid fortune." 

" Let them ask 7/i«," said Constance, smiling a 
little mischievously as she went out of the boudoir. 

She found Sir Henry pacîng the floor, as was his 
habit when excited. 

" Equîp yourself for a walk with me to prison. 
One Mary Collins is just carried there for lack of the 
fine she refuses to pay. The poor fool exhorted the 
people after the sermon last Sabbath ; that is her 
fault, no other. She is a meek-eyed saint, and a 
Friend. For my mother's sake, I wish her well out 
of her trouble, but, what with this dashing doublet, 
the costly hunt last week, and other outflowings, I 
hâve net wherewîth to pay her fine this moming," 
Sir Henry knew very well to whom he spoke, and 
when Constance disappeared and retumed ready for 
the walk, he was certain that she had provided her 
purse for the relief of Mary Collîns. 

" Thèse people are named Quakers hère," said he, 
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as they walked. " But they carry tliemselves without 
sucli modération as makes my motlier beloved. Can 
you not say as much to this deluded Mary î " 

" I wîllj indeedj" answered Constance, hopefully, 

When the fine of £20 was paid to the magîstrates, 
they went to the prison to brîng Mary away. They 
fonnd her sitting alone on lier box, cbanting Scrip- 
tnres for her comfort in this Bolitary cell. 

" We bave corne to release you," said Constance, 
approacbing ber timidly. Mary glanced at tbe world- 
ly attire of ber visitors. 

" Tbe Lord batb moved tbee to tbis," said sbe. 
" Put off camal tbings, and worsbip bim in comely 
garments." Sir Henry bad looked for tbanks, and 
not rebuke ; bis countenance fell. But Constance sat 
down by tbe patient-faced girl. 

"We are bere," said sbe, '^because we bave a 
motber tbe otber side of tbe océan wbo is of your 
persuasion. Loving ber, and believing tbat tbe same 
love for Jésus and tbe Gospel wbicb moves ber to a 
godly life, moves you likewise, we are loatb to see you 
Buffer." 

" Tbou sbouldst mourn for tbyself. Tbou art 
cbained by tbe world's follies." 

" No, Mary, I tbink not. Ton must not seek to 
pull tbe mote from my eye, till you bave taken tbe 
beam firom your own. Tou are in fault in refasing 
to obey tbe laws to maintain peace. Tou join witli 
tbose wbo seek to puU tbis kingdom in pièces. Tbe 
Protector strives to maintain order. He is a godly 
man ; you defy bim. Our sweet motber lives mucb 

12 
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like yourself, but site blesses ail around her in qnîet- 
ness. Her works, not her words, speak for ber." 

"Does she not listen to the teacbîngs of the 
Spirit ? " 

" Truly she does, but not in yonr fashion. You 
oppose yourself to the laws, and use your faith and 
strength to support yourself under the penalties. 
Why not rather use it in a gracions, lawfdl, womanly 
way, among those you naturally reach in your daily 
life; and your daily life would preach to witnesses 
better than your lips to strangers." 

" Art thon an angel of light, or an angel of dark- 
ness ? " asked Mary, tremulously. 

" I love the same Jésus whom you désire so much 
to serve," said Constance, smiling. " I can give you 
no other proof of what manner of person 1 am, except 
that for His sake, and for the sake of her who is as 
my mother, I love you enough to lead you out of 
persécution. Corne, let us go." 

And Mary CoUins suffered herself to be led away 
as one in a dream. 
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"Wb were lookîng for you," saîd Lady Alice, 
when Constance retumed. " My mother had ordered 
tlie coach for a drive, but it may please you better to 
see Hyde Park afterwe dine. Parliament sits till one 
of tbe cloct, and later, you may meet some of tbe 
members riding or walking tbere with their familîes 
for récréation." 

Accordingly, that afternoon Lord Grey's hand- 
some coach was roUing toward Hyde Park, with a 
Hvely stream of other équipages and pedestrians. 
Some spectators who had assembled near the gâtes, 
and were unable to pay the high admission, consoled 
themselves with gaping at those who entered, or tor- 
mented themselves in contrasting their own hardships 
with the lolling case of those who rode by, and their 
own poor garments with the délicate or showy lux- 
uriance of the mounted cavaliers, or the occupants of 
the cushioned coaches : Levellers, some of them per- 
haps, whose hopes of dîstributing this world's goods 
equally among ail men, had been extinguished in the 
bud by a prompt quietus from OromweU. Lady Grey 
scarcely bestowed a glance upon thèse. Passing in, 
she bade the coachman drive along the wide avenue. 
He had not driven far, when forced to tum aside for 
the coming of the Lord Protector, at the head of his 
Lîfe-Guards. 
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" He was so grand and bold a man at the head of 
his army, that I am glad to behold him first ridîng in 
gallant state wîth his Ironsides," said Constance, 
eagerly listening to the increasing sound of hoofs, and 
the warlike clatter and jingle of military accoutre- 
ments. In a moment the Lord Protector was in sight, 
andj in the intense gaze of a few seconds. Constance 
saw a massive, vigorons military figure, with stern, 
care-wom face dash by, and, after him, his eighty 
gnards in grey. 

"What think you of his escort in grim grey?" 
asked her ladyship. 

" So plain habit is in keeping Avith his principles, 
and therefore in better taste than scarlet and gold 
lace," answered Constance. "But I supposed he 
appeared in public without state." 

"He did formerly. The many plots against his 
life hâve persuaded him to more caution. He always 
rides now at the head of a body of horse or in a state 
coach, which better befits the ruler of England." 

" Those soldiers love to attend their brave General, 
do they not ? " said Constance, her face still glowing 
with enthusiasm for her hero. 

" Doubtless they do," replied her aunt, scomftilly. 
" Cromwell knows how to play upon the hearts of his 
soldiers." 

" Do you count him a hypocrite ? " asked Constance, 
amazed. 

" Do not open your eyes so widely, my dear. Ton 
need to carry this moming's counsels vnthyou. No; 
I will not venture to brand him a hypocrite, as some 
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do, but he could never hâve cKmbed so hîgli wîthout 
skilfnl use of Pnritanism." 

"I shall appeal frtoi you to Lord Grey," saîd 
Constance, lialf playfully, half in eamest. 

" Or to Lord Hnntîngton," replied her aunt witli 
a bland smile of récognition, as the person named 
reined in bis horse besîde the yet waîting carriage. 

" A fair day this, Lady Grey," said a ftill, manly 
voîce. Constance instantly recognized it as that 
which had so charmed her car a day or two before. 
She looked inqniringly at him, and was not dîsap- 
poînted to see a broad-chested, noble-faced man, habit- 
ed in plain grey welted with black. He controlled 
the restless animal upon which he sat, with an easy 
horsemanship that si^nified a tranquU nature. He 
lifted bis plumed bat slightly to Lady Alice, and bent 
bis eamest eyes upon Constance, as he was told that 
she had lately arrived from the American settle- 
ments. 

" Is it possible that you bave performed that weary 
voyage ? I shaU wish to leam somewhat from you of 
New Amsterdam." 

" She will likewise wish to leam much from you 
of the Protector, whose cause I wonder to see her 
espouse so determinedly. She but just threatened to 
appeal from me to Lord Grey. You will be a better 
champion." 

" I should value the office, madam. But the wise 
deeds of such a man are better champions than the 
best of friends." 

" His deeds need a frîendly interpréter," said Con- 
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Btance. Lord Hiiiitmgton smîled as he glanced fcom 
lier to her aunt, and, after promisîng an early visît, 
bowed and left them, tuming with an eamest look at 
Constance, as he rode away. 

As the coach now rombled along, Constance was 
diverted with the beauty of the Park, the deep shade 
of the trees, the silvery sheet of water, or was attract- 
ed by the lively passers or the approach of somc 
distinguished frîend. 

" There îs the Lady Protectress and her danghters," 
said Lady AL'ce, in time for Constance to perceîve in 
a passing coach, a dignified, plain woman, and two 
young ladies elegantly dressed in a style not Puri- 
tanic ; the one a solid English girl, the other slight, 
with firm lips and animated eyes. 

" Mary is so cautions and reserved that I like her 
less than Frances," said Lady Alice. 

" Which was Frances ? " asked Constance. 

'' The slighter of the two. She bas a pretty will 
of her own which becomes the danghter of Cromwell," 
continued Lady Alice, langhingly. 

" It becomes no danghter to ontwit her parents," 
said her mother quietly. ^ Mr. Eich, being the grand- 
son of the Earl of Warwick, is a worthy match for 
any, and doubtless it was the cupidity of the Protector 
that hîndered it." 

" I heard the settlement was only hindered becanse 
her father thonght Mr. Eich a worldly man and given 
to play. Sbe resented it as false, and plighted herself 
to her lover in so solemn a vow, that the Protector 
dared not force her to break it. She is betrothed now 
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wîth her father's consent. Darlîng Lady Frances 1 " 
saîd Lady Alice aside to Constance. 

" Tour father told me the Protector was not pleased 
witli Lord Warwick's offer of the estate." 

" Pray, my dear mother, do not spoil my praises 
of Prances' good spirit. Besides, if you will once let 
-me défend our EnLer, he îs too gênerons for his own 
gain, as I hâve heard it said. And that îs ail tliat I 
find pleasing in him. Wlien Parliament voted him an 
annnal income of £1,600, did he not give £1,000 year- 
ly to provîde for the war, and forgive ail the debt they 
owed him for war service and for his govemorshîp of 
theisleof Ely?" 

" A salve for his conscience, after the Msh mas- 
sacre ? " said Lady Grey, with compressed lips, and 
more fire in her eyes than she often permitted there. 

"It happened before the Irish war, my dear 
mother," persisted Lady Alice. 

" Drop the subject 1 " commanded the indignant 
mother. " Let me hear no more of the nsnrper, who 
holds the throne of our murdered king. Neither 
should you be so much a parvenu as to correct an 
elder; much more your iliother." For once, Lady 
Grey's face was flushed with passion ; but she quickly 
resnmed her bland smile and calm voice, and bowed 
graciously to passing friends. Lady Alice did not 
recover from the rebuke till they left the Park and 
drove to the shops, where the merchant-men paced 
up and down, crying, 

" What d'ye lack, madam ? What d'ye lack ? " 

" Thèse poor men must wax weary before they 
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" Ah ! Madame^ les robes sont magnifiques Vune et 
Vautre /" answered the firightened modiste, " mais la 
modestie est aimdble^'^ sbe added. Lady Alice clapped 
her lîttle hands. 

" Quand la Parisienne Va dit^ il faut que nous 
ôbeissions^^ Bhe cried. 

"Not so Tmisque^ my dear," Baid her motlier. 
"My dear," from her lips, always meant reproof. 
" The paler silk has less lustre, and therefore flatters 
the complexîon. Tou chose wîsely," she continued, 
tuming to Constance. "A set of opals wîU complète 
a charmîng toilet. Hère are some jewels Ashley 
sent this momîng for my inspection. Thèse opals 
are worthy of your possession. Only £ 50 1 " Con- 
stance looked at them, as her aunt laid the beautifiil 
necklace and ear-rings against the silk. She shook 
her head slowly. 

" I hâve well-set pearls which will serve me." 

" Tonr pnrse is ample to supply thèse." 

" I would limit my jewels in accordance with my 
estate, that other needs may not be cramped." Con- 
stance was thinking of Mary CoUins when she said 
tbîs. 

**But many noble ladies," retumed Lady Grey, 
"thînk it not ill to spend half-a-year's income on 
jewels 1 " 

" Tet Aunt Deborah once told me that the pos- 
session of more jewels than my just need, is hiding 
the liOrd's money ; and that an honest and high taste 
shoxild limit me to such as befît my estate. She 
thought that no queen ever made so sweet a use of 
12* 
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lier omaments as Queen Isabella, wlieii she yielded 
her crown-jewels to the poor, dejected Genoese, that 
Le miglit hâve wherewith to search the "anknown seafi 
for a new world." 

" Lady Moody's ruies of life accord well wîth that 
iiew country în which she lives/' remarked Lady 
Grey, with the blandest patience. " In London, one 
needs to loosen so pions restraints. A year with me 
will soften such austerities in yon, my dear." 

Constance was silent, and wondered when she re- 
tnmed to her own room why she so continually fonnd 
herself in opposition to her aunt. 

'' Am I grown willfiil ? T yielded always to Aunt 
Deborah. She appealed to something withîn me that 
ever approved her tender reproofe. Lady Grey ap- 
peals to another nature. Is it the outward? Does 
she désire to train my outer life, and so entice the 
inner life to conform to that ? Does she mean thus 
to soften my austerities ? Are thèse opinions anster- 
ities ? Do not Aunt Deborah's gentle and noble teach- 
ings hold good in any land, among any people? Any 
peojple? Any godly people! Perhaps that is it." 
Constance felt perplexed, sad, distrustful of herself. 
She stood a long time looking from the broad win- 
dow upon the winding Thames and the green mead- 
ows beyondj yet scarcely thinking of the pleasant 
scène. 

" It is so difficult to know right ând wrong," said 
she to herself. " At Moody Hall, I often felt myself 
a worldling ; hère, I ara esteemed a bigot. Préjudice, 
custom, training, blind us so that none see clearly. 
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Why Blionld I assume se fine a state as to luake others 
beKeve I possess great riches î Should I wear a lie 
that I would seom to speak ? And be compelled to 
add another thereto when some suflferer appeals to my 
heart, and I mnst say, ' Go thy way, I hâve nothîng to 
give thee ? ' Truly I am not wrong to limit myself 
for others' sake. Am I not safe also to foUow those 
ways which seemto me upright and pure, even though 
one tells me I should renounce everything in this 
beautiful world and walk heavenward with solemn 
steps, while another ridicules me as a bigot and a Pu- 
ritan because I weep at impure words, and do not 
delîght in jewels î One leams hère to distrust one's 
self. There are so many vîgorous flghters of as many 
faiths 1 The Friends, the Levellers, the Presbyterians, 
Fîfth-Monarchy men, the Papists, the Episcopalians, 
each clamorously condemning ail the rest. I would 
that I understood them ail. I crave some help to 
know even myself. There îs one Friend whom I 
can ask, and his V7ord will tell me how I can carry 
myself, yet it v^ould be sweet to hâve a mother's coun- 
sels or a father's strong guidance besides." 

Constance felt isolated. She might hâve found 
comfort in talking with Lord Grey, but he was rarely 
at home. Parliament had sat during the past two or 
three days from eight in the moming till eight at 
night, and when released from thèse long debatings, he 
seemed too paiûfuUy perplexed for her to intrude a 
question. On the Sabbath, she went with him and 
Sir Henry to the Abbey Church to hear Mr. Goodwin. 
Lady Grey had always remained at home since the 
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rifling of the cathedrals, choosing to pay tlie fine foi 
absence rather than worship without bishops, liturgy, 
or chants. As they passed Whitehall Palace, Lord 
Grey remarked to Sir Henry that the Council of State 
would sit to day, which boded some sharp events. 

" Parliamcnt," said he, " has debated furiously the 
entire week whether the govemment shall rest in a 
Single Person and Parliament, leaving rightful busi- 
ness nntouched. His Highness is roused, and I donbt 
not prepared to dissolve so refractory a body." 

" I thought the Protector wonld not permit state 
business on the Sabbath," said Constance. 

"It is his maxim that, in extraordinary cases, 
something extraordinary may be donc, and that the 
moral laws in such cases may be set aside," replied 
Lord Grey. 

" He is less strict than I believed," said Constance. 
^' Why does he countenance so formai observance of 
the day î My annt calls it gloomy bîgotry to force 
ail to carry themselves with equal sobriety." Lord 
Grey tumed and smiled at Constance in a fatherly way. 

" Ton were not released from Atherton Hall, my 
child, before the Puritans had sway, else you V70uld 
not ask it. As long as Kings and Queens and Bishops 
ruled, the Sabbath was no better observed than in 
a heathen country. Court balls and masqnerades 
diverted the nobility, and the common people cried 
their goods or had morris-dances and church-ales." 

'' What are church-ales ? " 

" Pastimes and dances after sermon in the chiirch- 
yard or at the ale-houses, where the people drank lus- 
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tily and gave bountîM alms for the beautifyiîig of the 
churclies wîth pictures and images. Thèse benevo- 
lent revelries were named church-ales. The miuis- 
ters were compelled by King James and his bishops 
to read from the pulpits what was called the ' Book 
of Sports' — a déclaration of His Majesty authorizing 
thèse Sabbath sports. If they refused, they were de- 
posed from their sacred office and even imprîsoned. 
Such as thèse foond their way to New England for 
conscience' sake. Thèse revekies, made lawfiil, took 
BO strong hold npon the people that they conldnot af- 
terward be restrained except by laws made continually 
more stringent. Now, ail are compelled to remain at 
home in quietness, or listen to such preaching as they 
will on the Sabbath." 

" Is there any other than Puritan preaching i " 

" Tes. Tarions sects hâve their liberty, in so far 
as they do not dîstnrb the peace or rant against the 
govemment. His Highness says it is lus ^ only wish 
that ail wonld gather into one sheep-fold, nnder one 
shepherd, Jésus Christ, and love one another.' In 
this, he allows liberty of conscience to ail." 

" Except Papists," added Sir Henry. 

" Tes," continued Lord Grey, " except Deists, Pa- 
pists, and Episcopalians, who are now but Papists in 
the germ, and too hostile to the govemment to hâve 
liberty in any wise. Indeed, we were ail Episcopalians 
once ; the excesses of Archbishop Laud forcing us 
into popery and denying onr liberty, caused ns to re- 
bonnd to the simplicities of the early Christians, as in 
Lnther's day." 
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" Do the Friends, the Anabaptiste, and Fifth-Mon- 
archy men hâve ail the liberty they désire in worship !" 

" They ail hâve liberty, so they do but keep the 
peace and not plant séditions. Such as will distnrb 
the vrorship of others are jnstly imprisoned/' 

" The Lord Protector then is not the bigot his en- 
emies cry him to be," said Constance, with animated 
interest. 

"Far frora it. The Friends promise him the 
wrath of God because he will not pull dovni the 
steeple-houses and silence ministers, and the Fifth- 
Monarchy men désire him to destroy ail govemment 
and make way for King Jésus and his reîgn of a 
thousand years, while the Presbyterîans would coerce 
him to forbid ail sects but their own. He yields to 
the persuasion ofnone,but cries, ' Liberty of conscience 
to ail." 

They had arrived at the door of the church, and 
the conversation ceased ; but Constance had leamed 
enough to stir her thoughts into new life. This, with 
the beauty of the cathedral, so vast and unique to her 
novice eyes, absorbed her till nearly half the service 
had passed like a dream. Its length began to subdue 
her enthusiasm, and enabled her at last to listen to the 
severe rebutes and patriotic entreaties of the mînister 
for the speedy settling of the affairs of the nation. 
Sir Henry sat restless, and wondered that the troubled 
members of Parliament bore so much. Lord Grey 
looked downcast, and sighed often and deeply. 

At the end of the service, he told Constance he 
desired to speak to Mr. Goodwin, and she might await 
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hîm in the aîde îf slie would. Lord HiintÎDgton 
lîngered also after the people had gone ont. He came 
to ask Constance îf she h ad been withîn the cathedral 
before. 

" I hâve not," she replied. " It seeins to me too 
magnificent in îtself to need the adomments of pictures 
and images, which Lady Grey moums so plaîntively." 

"Tet some of those paintings might hâve well 
adomed a palace." 

" Why were such destroyed? " 

" There was no need. There should hâve been a 
more judicîous destruction. But they were swept 
away with ail décorations that courted idolâtrons 
worship. Many ancient Windows were defaced or 
destroyed also, because some ignorant people worsliip- 
ed the représentations of Deity painted thereon. 
Y*ears ago, in one of the Windows of St. Edmunds, in 
SaKsbury, were seven pictures of God the Fatlier in 
form of a little old man in a blue and red coat, ^vith 
a pouch by his side ; one represented him creating the 
snn, moon, and stars with a pair of compassés, and 
others as performing the remaiuing work of création. 
In the last, he was seated in an elbow-chair at resfc.* 
This window was broken when the Puritans were first 
struggling for power. They hâve but lately com- 
pleted such breakings." 

"I beKeved they broke such ancient Windows be- 
cause of the gay adomment only. I wonder now no 
longer," said Constance. 

* Neal's Puritans. Vol. 1, p. 807. 
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"Then you will not at the destruction of the 
images," continued Lord Huntington. " In the Cathe- 
dral of Dnrham was a stone statue of Christ with a 
golden beard, a blue cap and sun-rays on hîs head, 
and in others were images of the Virgin. Thèse had 
ail been set up since the time of Queen Elizabeth, and 
it was in accordance with the spirit of the Reforma- 
tion to cast them ont as popish innovations." 

"It was then more the spirit of reform than of 
intolérance that moved the decrees," said Constance, 
thoughtfuUy. " Bat," she added, looking up and 
blnshing slightly as she found Lord H. studying her 
face, " but the muBic — why condemn that which calls 
up only heavenly émotion ? " 

" I cannot fumish you with so reasonable reasons 
against music. It was first proposed that ' music be 
framed with less curiosity, and that no anthems be 
used where ditties are framed by private men.' Later, 
the organs were taken down, and the sînging-men 
dismissed, in order to retum to the simple form used 
by the carly churches." 

"And does the Protector forbid instrumental 
music always, as do the Friends? " 

" His Ilighness is fond of music," answered Lord 
Huntington, smiling. " He has fumished fine voices 
and instruments at the cock-pit, for the entertainment 
of his friends; and he does not refuse to go sometimes 
to Ooleman's Music House." 

" He is not then the austère man I had pictured. 
I shall mingle love with the profound révérence in 
which I hold him," said Constance with a bright 
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smîle and a feeling of pleasure in listenîng to hîa 
praises. There was Bomething in the voice that Bpoke 
thèse praises, too, that touched her. She recalled it 
after they went out and parted at the church-door, 
and thonght as she rode silently home that when she 
met him again, she would study what that was to 
whîch she listened as to a strain of music, although 
his tones were not musical. 

The next evening it was rumored that the Pro- 
tector had sent to the Lord Mayor to look to the peace 
of the city, and had smnmoned Parliament to attend 
him. The following day ail London was moved at 
the coup d^ètat by which Cromwell brought turbulent 
members under his control. 

" Parliament is dissolved, or somewhat like it ! " 
exclaimed Sir Henry, coming in at evening from a 
drive with Lord D'Arcy. 

"So our lion is roarîng again," laughed Lady 
Alice. 

"His Highness, as he has donc once before, caused 
the mace to be taken away, the doors to be locked, a 
gnard of soldiers tobe station ed there — those Ironsides, 
ready always to do his biddîng — and summoned the 
members to attend him in the Painted Chamber, He 
there delivered a speech most amazing for what it 
contained, and, above ail, for that with which it ended." 

Lady Grey waited with lip akeady curled with 
Buppressed scorn. As Sir Henry teazingly withheld 
fîirther information, she said, 

" I wait to hear you say Cromwell has proclaimed 
himself king! '' 
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" Not that, though his act was kingly," replied Sir 
Henry, stroking the long plumes of lus hat still in his 
hand. At this moment Lord Hnntington was an- 
nounced. "llere is oue, having been présent, can 
make it known to you better than I," added Sir 
Ilenry. 

Constance was happy at Lis tîmely arrivai, and 
after Lady Grey had met him in lier stately way, he 
tumed to her and saw the bright flnsh of welcome in 
lier face. 

" Ton will interpret the Protector to ns thîs even- 
ing, will you not ? " she asked, in a low voice. 

"Gladly. You bave heard of his characteristic 
proceedings ? " said he, taking a seat beside Lady 
Grey. 

" Sir Henry bas shadowed something," replied the 
latter. " We would know the ominous ending." 

" Not ominous, but bright — promising the speedy 
settlement his Highness so much desires," retumed 
Lord H., looking at Constance. ^' He claimed that 
Parliaraent had no right to discuss his authority, 
which came from the people. He quickly settled by 
a skilful stroke that which bas been fiercely discussed 
since we assembled, with no promise of coming to an 
end. He sumraoned ail to sign a writing recognizing 
him as Lord Protector, and promising not to alter the 
govemment as it stands in a single person and Parlia- 
ment. Let me repeat what he said when be offered 
it. ' This,' said he, ' doth détermine the controversy I 
I bave caused a stop to be put to your entrance into 
the Parliament House. This only will let you in. I 
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am sorry, sorry, sorry to the death, that there îs 
cause for this. But there is cause.' " 

" He wîll not permit the people to alter the gov- 
emment, then ! " said Lady Grey, slightly elevating 
her eyebrows with amazeinent. 

" He refuses to allow Parliament to do thus wîth- 
out consent of the people. ' I can sooner be wîllîng 
to be roUed into my grave and burîed with infamy, 
than I can give my consent nnto,' he said. And yoa 
should hâve witnessed the métal of his frame while 
speakîng. He stood nobler than a Eoman before us, 
Madam." 

" I see, in ail that, only that he holds the authority 
of a king — he who was once but a country gentle- 
man, and an ill-looking one at that ! " exclaimed Lady 
Grey, indignantly. " It is the crown he looks to, and 
wîll yet put upon his own brow." 

" You do. not know the majestic soûl of Oliver 
Cromwell," replied Lord Huntington, sadly. " He 
could hâve grasped the crown before this, if he had so 
chosen. Tou do not know the soûl of his schemes 
for England." 

"I believe ît to be crafty ambition that moves 
him," said Lady Grey, bîtterly. 

"Ah, Madara, none so blind as they who will 
not see. His schemes do not admit of kingship. His 
eflGorts are against hereditary government, for ^ who 
(he well says) can tell if he shall beget a wise man 
or a fool.' He has often said he ' would hâve men 
chosen for their love to God, and to Truth and 
Justice.' He would model our government after that 
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form given by God to the Jews, and inclines to be- 
lieve tbese are the last days which are to nsber in the 
millennium. He says, most nobly, in justifying bis 
acceptance of tbe Protectorsbip, tbus : ^ ConcerniDg 
that promise in Isaiah tbat God would give Rulers as 
at the fost, and Judges as at the begianing, I did net 
know but that God mîght now begin ; and thongh 
at présent with a most nnworthy person, yet as to 
the fiitnre it mîght be after this manner; and I 
thonght this ' (his protectorship) ' might usher it in 1 ' "* 

" Fanaticism ! " said Lady Grey, scomfiilly. " He 
is not far behind the Levellers, who wonld hasten the 
millennium by putting ail the world to planting the 
earth with puise. So he would sweep away the dis- 
tinctions of high birth, and reduce ail to a common 
level." 

"It is quite true," retumed Lord Huntington, 
" that lie would not hâve hereditary distinctions, but 
those rather of a higher nature. He thinks, in due 
time, to govem this kingdom through godly magis- 
trates." 

" I see little prospect now of attaining so sublime 
an end," said Sir Henry. 

" In due time order will arise out of so much 
warring. It is the hope of attaining this, that occa- 
sîoned his high proceedings to-day. In watching 
events in détail close at hand, you do not discover the 
meaning of the confused picture of England. But 
beyond the seas, monarchs tremble and do homage to 

* Carlyle's Cromwell. Speech IV. 
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Oliver Cromwell as they behold the grand outlînes 
lie bas sketched, and is rapîdly filling ont wîth a firm 
and skilful touch." 

'* Ton speak truly, Lord Huntington, when you 
say we see the outline of his purpose better beyond 
the sea than near at hand. I confess tbat I do hère 
bnt blindly nnderstand the plans for settlement, and 
în ail that which I hâve heard His Highness speak, 
he confesses that he walks mnch in the dark." 

'^He waits for Divine guidance," replied Lord 
Huntington. ^'Have yon not heard hîm call that 
blasphemy which crédits him or any man with the 
contrivances and production of those mighty thîngs 
which God has wrought among us? *Take heed,' 
he says, ' how you judge of His révolutions as the 
product of men's inventions ! ' He wams those who 
connt thèse great events the resuit of the craft of 
statesmen or ' the cunning of the Lord Protector,' to 
hâve a care * lest they vilify and lessen the works of 
God, and rob him of His glory 1 ' " 

" I hâve never before thought of Cromwell as 
waiting in uncertainty how to act," remarked Con- 
stance. " I believed he moved in the affaire of the 
nation as at the head of his army, with a clear head 
and quîck will." 

" True, Mistress Aylmer, when his décision is once 
reached. As did Luther, so Cromwell prostrates him- 
self before God, -svith tears and striving of soûl to know 
His will. Such soûls do not walk easily to greatness, 
bnt step by step like little children; fearing and 
waverîng till they feel the Eock underneath. It is the 
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uuyieldiTig finnnesB wîth which they stand when each 
sure step is takeu, that causes us to rejoice în theîr 
streDgtli and forget how they attaîned ît." 

Duiûng the conversation, Constance had seen the 
scomful lips of lier aunt, the flash of her vexed spirit, 
the fire of her angry eyes repressed with courtesy, yet 
net hidden. " Even she, then, cannot hîde a stormy 
soûl under a calm face, as she promised me to do," 
thought Constance. But she forgot her în listenîng to 
Lord Huntington, who spoke with enthusîastic warmth 
after that moming scène în the Paînted Chamber. It 
gratîfied her to hear Cromwell's praises ; to see hîm 
pîctured gênerons, godly, large-mînded, and strong- 
souled by the noble man who stood before her; 
pîctured in words rounded by the clearest and most 
perfect pronuncîatîon, and voiced with that refined 
charm which she vîvîdly felt, but had not yet analyzed. 
And Lord Huntington was not unmoved by the trust- 
ing face that appealed to hîm at every sneer of Lady 
Grey. Her sympathy and ardor inspired him too. It 
was a pleasure to please her thus, a deep gratification 
to teach one teachable, to satisfy her longings to dis- 
cover what was just and true. 

" But let us rest now from this discussion," said he ; 
''we each remain as strong în our own opinions as 
when we began. I hâve no hope of making a Crom- 
weUian of you, Madam; and you," he continued, 
tuming to Constance, "need no conversion, as I per- 
ceive. Let us speak of that country whence you hâve 
lately corne. I would know something of Govemor 
Stuyvesant, of whom I hâve heard quaînt things. 



^ 
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Also of a former friend who went to Virginia, and 
lately was engaged by the Govemor to settle an aflfaîr 
with our govemment. He was a cavalier of fine 
accomplishmentSj only too proud for his misfortunes ; 
by name, Edward Mordaxint." 

A Sharp lieart-throb tortnred Constance for a mo- 
ment, so that sbe conld not speak at once. A deep 
color mounted to her temples and then receded, leas- 
ing lier pale as a lily. 

"My cousin, Sir Henry, knows him well," she 
answered at length, with a look of entreaty that he 
wonld reply for her. Happily she sat in shadow. 
Only the agitation of her voice and the frightened 
expression of her face betrayed her. Lord Hnntington 
discovered it, and with gênerons tact received Sir 
Henry's reply without further question, and tumed 
his inquiries upon Govemor Stuyvesant. In the 
amusing conversation that followed, Constance quickly 
recovered her composure and reserved, for after reflec- 
tion, the strangeness of this rencounter. But it 
brought Lord Huntington in unexpected and unwished 
comparîson with Edward Mordaunt. . She found her- 
Belf persistently contrasting them — so like in some 
ways, so widely différent in others. She remembered 
the pettish tone in whîch Mordaunt had sometimes 
chîded her. She listened now and forgot every thing 
while lîstening to discover what seemed so sweet in 
this manly voice. And she found it I It was the 
tendemess in the falling intonations: an exquisite 
tendemess, lost in his louder speech, but most touch- 
îng in natural tones. Constance was looking down, 
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abstracted, her face ail smileB with the enjoyment of 
her discovery, when rallied to consciousness by Lady 
Grey. 

'' I beg pardon, I was heeding your voîce rather 
than your words," said she, in reply to Lord Huntiiig- 
ton . He smiled and repeated an unimportant question, 
and after some other lively chat arose and went away. 
In going, he promised himself to see her again soon. 
She would wish to hear more of her hero. Besides, 
he owed it to Lord Grey's firiendship to contribute to 
her enjoyment of the London season. Certaînly ! 

After his departure, Sir Henry told Constance of 
his o wn intended retum to America within a few days, 
and of a new proposai to remove to Virginia, if his 
mother could be so persuaded. Such prospects were 
held out to hîm as strongly inclined him to accept the 
change, as more favorable to his purse and to his am- 
bition than his lifeless occupations at Gravesend. His 
speedy retum was necessary to secure the offered posi- 
tion, and to win Lady Moody's consent to seek a new 
home. It only remained for Constance to décide if 
she would return with him or remain in London. 
Lord Grey laid his commands upon her at once. He 
should not allow her to leave his roof. He was her 
proper guardian, and she was not of âge. It was need- 
ful that she should know something of her estâtes, but 
the road to Atherton Hall would be impassable in 
winter. A coach and six could not proceed much 
faster than one mile an hour, and it was a happy jour- 
ney when such an équipage did not upset or stick fast 
in the mud. A pack-horse or the stage-wagon were 
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Bafer modes of conveyance, bnt Constance wonld not 
care to mount a pack-saddle between two baskets, nor 
to croiicli în the straw wîth a crowd of passengers in 
the back of the stage-wagon. She mnst waît till the 
next mid-summer. 

Neither would Lady Grey permît her to go from 
England now. She secretly comited on the pleasure 
of transforming her into a London belle, and of 
manœnvering an estimable marriage. Now that Lady 
Alice was provided for, she needed snch occupation to 
give zest to her enjoyment of the dulness of socîety. 
Constance acqniesced in the décision to remain, and, 
after weighing down Sir Henry's baggage with ail 
manner of tokens of her love for dear Aunt Deborah, 
and not forgetting Chloe and Mingo, she allowed him 
to départ with her final message that there was no 
place on earth so sweet and peaceful as Moody Hall. 
13 
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XXIIl. 

A BELBOT dinner-party met at Lord Grey's on one 
of the pleasant antumn days, to celebrate the betrothal 
of Lady Alice. Mother and danghter were resolnte 
to hâve a cérémonial nse of the ring. For once, Lord 
Grey was equally resolute. He would hâve no papist- 
ical forma or symbols with whîch to insnlt hîs Puritan 
guests. Lord D'Arcy's family were there, Btiff royal- 
ists, yielding outwardly to the inévitable course of 
events, crouching only till this régime should pasB 
away. Flowing curls, lace ties and rujQBles and 
diamonds distingnished thèse. Stanch Piiritans were 
there also, in plain velvet hose, broad coUars, and 
ruBset-leather boots. Lady Alice was exqnisitely 
dressed in lace and silk, with flowing train and open 
sleeves, her h air laid in coqnettish curls across her low 
forehead. She was full of pretty vivacity ; easy and 
happy in being the observed of ail eyes, and the envy 
of both mothers and daughters ; thus publicly ac^ept- 
ing Lord D'Arcy as her future husband in a gracefal 
condescending way, much as if he offered her a costly 
bauble rather than the dévotion of a full heart. Con- 
stance, in the midst of this aristocratie assemblage, 
was like a soft gleam of moonlight in her délicate 
robe, and in her reserved, slightly cold demeanor. If 
she often met admiring eyes bent upon her, she did 
not know it was for the sake of her winsome beauty, 
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but believed they thouglit her that East Indiaman's 
daughter of whom slie had beeu toid, or a strange 
gnest from acroBS the sea. Unused to courtly ceremo- 
ny, she was afraid of coramittîng some mistake, and 
shrank from tlie eriticisms of lier aunt. She felt reas- 
snred, not flattered, when lier aunt tapped her arm 
lîghtly wîtli lier fan and whispered, 

*' Do not fear. I am justly proud of your entrée f 

After the simple eeremony of plighting, Lord 
Grey led the way to the sumptuous dinner wîth the 
mother of Lord D'Arcy, and, following thîs compli- 
ment to the royalists, Lady Grrey, witli délicate 
homage to learning, selected the Puritan, John Mil- 
ton. Constance was consîgned to Lord Hunting- 
ton. 

When the noisy discussion of the palatable viands 
sufficiently shîelded her, she asked, 

^* Who îs the gentleman of so solemn demeanor 
and so fine features, whom Lady Grey honored ? " 

" John Milton, the leamed Secretary for foreign 
tongues. England owes much to him for the élo- 
quence and dignity he gives to the political dispatches. 
He îs blind and proceeds slowly, but the Lord Pro- 
tector values him too highly to permit his retirement." 

" I wonder that you say he is blind. His eyes are 
clear and serene." 

" Tet moving among men, he lives in the solitude 
of blindness. But solitude ripens a great man's soûl. 
He comforts himself with music and poetry. I hâve 
often, in passing through Petty France, where he 
lives, heard him accompany lus organ with his own 
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psalms, whicli Henry Laws, who belonged to King 
Charles' chapel, has set to flowing musîc." 

'^ He is a poet, then 1 " saîd Constance. " He car 
ries an anstere air for a poet," 

" But lie writes with ^delicacy as well as strength. 
One never finds hîm coarse. He gîves hîs idéal wo- 
men a dignity and high purity beyond any writer I 
know. Witness even hîs drama, Cornus." 

" Tou speak in riddles," said Constance, timidly. 
" I know nothing of Cornus." 

" I will dispatch to you his volume of sonnets, 
plays, and psalms, written chiefly in his youth, and 
published thèse ten years." 

" And has he written a stage-play ? " asked Con- 
stance, as if she could not reconcile this with a good 
man's rôle. 

'' Lord Huntington ! " laughingly exclaimed Lady 
Alice, who sat at his right and overheard the last in- 
quiry, '' Constance holds a horror for theatricals. She 
went with us once to the play and condemned ît 
with tears. If you would possess her good will, you 
must not recommend an entertainment so unsaint- 

'^ The quality of the play, perhaps, distressed her," 
he replîed. '^ Mistress Constance will not condemn 
Cornus." Then seeing that she was sorry at having 
been betrayed, he called her attention to the dish set 
before tliem. It was a puff-paste hen, with wings 
spread over a nest of eggs of like composition. 

" A pretty conceit," said he. " And every egg 
contains a fat nightingale, daintily cooked." 
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*^ Thèse birds sing too sweetly to suffer so poor a 
fate," saîd Constance. 

" Truly they do," replied Lord Huntington. " Mr. 
Milton loves the nightingale. Ile says in 11 Pensô' 
roso^ as you wîll see, 

" Sweet bied, that shunn'st the noise of folly, 
Most musical, most melancholy I '* 

He will be indignant at the sacrifice, if he discovers 
of what dish he partakes, and think it pitiful to be- 
Btow upon the lower sensé that which is able to ap- 
peal with so much sweetness to the higher." 

Constance made no reply, for gênerai conversation 
had gradually ceased from interest in a topic discussed 
by two or three. The ladies at length withdrew and 
BÎpped coffee in the drawing-room. When the gentle- 
men rejoined them, Constance found Lord H. at her 
sîde, and when he sauntered away to others, could 
not fail to see that his eyes were sure to wander in 
search of her. Before taking leave, he retumed 
again. 

" I hâve just received a promise that Lady Gray 
will accompany yon and Lady Alice to study some 
esteemed treasures of art which I brought from the 
continent. Also you wiU find some satisfaction in the 
flowers to which I hâve given up my garden-house," 
fiaid he. Constance assented with both pleasure and 
surprise, for she knew that he lived almost a hermit, 
and that one rarely found entrance to his élégant 
home, except at some stately dinner. 

The next day, Eose brought to her mistress two 
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volumes left for her inspection. One was Milton's 
poems ; the other contained a few of Shakspeare's 
plays. Thîs last took her unawares. Should she 
read it ? Had not her fatherlong ago condenmed itî 
Wonld she not be like Eve tasting of the forbidden 
fruit ? Yet Lord Huntington had sent ît, and he a 
Puritan I He wonld not tempt her wrongly. She 
opened it and glanced over a page, then laid it down 
with fear, and took it np again resolntely, certain that 
she conld trust his judgment. Once opened, the book 
was not closed till she had drank deeply ail of Mac- 
beth, ail of Hamlet. 

A week or two later, Lady Grey proposed to 
accept Lord Huntington's invitation, They fonnd 
him at home, ordering the removal of some plants to 
his garden-honse. He took them thither without cere- 
mony, The sweet perfiime of orange-flowers fîlled 
.the rooms given up as a conservatory. Scentless 
japonicas, rose-tinted cactus, and gorgeous foreîgn 
flowers won exclamations from Lady Alice. Con- 
stance went from flower to flower in stîll ecstacy, 

"Thèse japonicas are cold, sttff and pale, like 
winter," said she at last, "and this scarlet cactus, 
with its ray-like stamens, well sets forth the warmth 
of the tropics." 

" How nnfortunate it is in its leaves ! " said Lady 
Alice, languidly, " Without those I should esteem it 
distinguè.'^^ Constance strolled further till she dis- 
covered a graceful-throated, délicate flower, rare and 
costly as the gem of a coronet. 

" This should be worn by a princess only,'' said 
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she half-aloud, and then leaned forward to inhale the 
Bweetness of a cluster of whîte tnberoses. 

"How pure! how delicionsly fraganti" she ex- 
claîmed. "Mary's precions box of alabaster mnst 
hâve gîven forth such sweetness. It is truly fit for an 
oflferîng of the pnrest love." Tuming, to eall the 
attention of her cousin, she found Lord Huntîngton 
standing near, vratehing her enjoyment. As Lady 
Grey came to ask of the history and vaine of some 
plants, she passed on, not caring now for their history, 
The grâce of form, the glow or the delicacy of color, 
the exquisite fragrance of the blossoms filled her with 
a dreamy happiness she could not express, and loved 
to enjoy in silence. In retuming, she lingered again 
near the tnberoses, touched the long gracefiil foliage 
caressingly, inhaled the delicions perfume with a 
sigh, and foUowed the retiring party from the garden- 
honse back to the portico of the stately mansion. 
Passing across the tessellated floor of a spacious halî, 
they entered a suite of rooms hung with silk, and 
frescoed with flowers. Hère, they discoursed of 
statuary and pictures, of which Lady Grey was an 
enthusiastic connoisseur since forced to repress this 
taste, While she was studying a Holy Family, Lord 
Huntington led Constance to an alcôve, to look over 
some rare books. 

" I owe you an apology, Mistress Constance, for 
despatching to you a volume of Shakespeare without 
your consent. It is condemned, I know, but most 
unworthily. The plays I sent need not oflfend you. 
Hâve you read them ? " 
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" Yes ; witli fear at first, but I believed I might 
rest în your approval." 

" Did you find pleasure în them ? " 

"Indeed I did. Yet I am troubled that I could 
Bo profotindly admire wicked people. Lady Macbeth 
bears remorse with bo amazing fortitnde, and Beeks bo 
well to Bustain, Bbield, and comfort, rather than re- 
proach tlie weak Macbeth, that Bhe wîns my regard, 
She dissembles like an evil angel. She commanda 
like a queen. I admire her, and feel condenmed for it." 

" It îs her force of character that captivâtes your 
approval, not her evil influence. Ton hâve no need 
to condemn yourself." 

" Was it for such reasons my father burned those 
plays ? " asked Constance, eamestly. 

" He may rather hâve been affronted at the coarse- 
ness of Bome scènes, and the harm which the picturing 
of vice may carry to some minds. Do you remember 
Hamlet with more satisfaction than Macbeth î " 

" Truly I do not. Hamlet promised nobly in the 
first act. He proves aimless to my sensé. Polonîus, 
BO wise at first, throws discrédit on wisdom; and 
sweet Ophelia is weak. But I am ashamed to speak 
my unlearned thoughts of a great man's work. I am 
like the humble sparrow chirping îts discontent with 
the glorious melody of the nightingale." 

" No, MistrcBS Constance," replied Lord H. " It 
is pleasing to discover the impression made upon one 
not already fortified with borrowed opinions. But 
you will remember that Shakspeare offers no perfect 
characters. He took them as he found them in the 
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VTorld — ^bad men possessed of gênerons traits that win 
us ; good men having foibles whicli lessen onr esteem. 
He painted from natnre." 

" Ton help me," said Constance. " But I crave 
more tban I find. His wicked people are magnif- 
îcently bad. His good people are weak. Cannot a 
man be shown magnificentlj good ? Is goodness 
always weak ? " 

" No. Tbere are men who hâve as grandly lived 
nnto tmth, as Eicliard IIl. nnto evil." 

" Then why did Shakespeare withhold snch ! " 

"Perhaps he had not that in his soûl which loved 
to glorify the upright man. Knowing evil, he portray- 
ed skilfîilly a large nature swayed by evil, but if he 
did not know the mystery of the strength of a heart 
moved npon by the Holy Ghost, how could he well 
picture it ? " 

" Then we can never behold a drama in which 
nobly good men may hâve a part, except it hâve birth 
în a godiy mind ? " asked Constance. 

'^ That îs my thought," retumed Lord H. " I be- 
lieve Mr. Milton might raise the drama if he were so 
minded." 

," Whom could yon find worthy to be his heroes ? " 

"Lnther and Melancthon, as set forth against 
Charles V. and Eome's créatures, would surpass the 
fine contrasts in Shakespeare. Melancthon's délicate 
fineness of nature and high culture beside Lnther with 
his strong convictions and his amazing boldness, de- 
fying from the Eock of Faith the artful oily-tongned 
plotters of Eome, at the Diet of "Worms, is a nobler 
13* 
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Bcene than any in our poet's volâmes. I know another 
hero whom you would also approve," saîd Lord Hnn- 
tington, looking at Constance as npon a belovedpupil. 
She gave back a sinile as she questioned, 

" Oliver CromweU ? " 

" Yes," replied Lord H. warmly. " I should love 
to know him dramatîzed by a frîendly interpréter. He 
accepted the leadership of this people wîth the fear and 
the faith of Moses. He once said to me, ^ I consented 
to undertake the Protectorate only to save the nation 
from imminent evil, thongh I should altogether think 
any person fitter than I am.' And of late when the 
title of King was privately urged npon his thonghts, he 
said, ' I am ready to serve not as a King, but as a Con- 
stable. For truly, I hâve as before God often thought 
that I could not tell what my business was, nor what 
I was in the place I stood in, save comparing myself 
to a good Constable set to keep the peace of the par- 
ish.' '' 

" And he has refused the title of Eing ? " asked 
Constance. 

" Not publicly, but as urged in private." 

" Does he excuse himself worthily ? " 

" Aye, he does. His reason ran thus. ' God hath 
seemed so to deal with the person and family of Charles 
that he blasted the very title of King. He hath laid 
it in the dust. I wiU not seek to set up that which 
Providence hath destroyed and laid in the dust ; I 
would not build Jéricho again ! ' he said." 

" So good a thought could not come out of a mind 
full of artifice," said Constance with enthusiasra. 
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" Tet he îs wîse as a serpent,'' answered Lord H. 
" He monlds the army to his will, yet is careful not to 
betray it to thejealousy of Parliament. His Ironsides 
control men's passions. His eye is upon every con- 
spiracy, but tlie arm of his power never falls upon the 
inere plotter, and herein is room for the dramatisas 
skill. He permits the utmost liberty of discontent till 
it îs ftdly ripe for a blow. Behold then his grim sol- 
diers at the final rendezvous, unasked, like Banque 
at the feast. I am often amazed at his forbearanco 
and tendemess to the last moment," 

" Does he not then live in pitifiil fear of his life î " 
Constance asked. 

" No soldier would willingly die by an assassin. I 
believe thèse conspiracies grieve his soûl most because 
they make darker the way in which he already gropes. 
He often says, Providence has dealt amazingly with 
him hitherto, and he knows not how he shall walk 
except as God directs. Think you Shakespeare would 
bave rîghtly imderstood such form of faith and forti- 
tude î " 

" Oromwell ! always Cromwell ! " exclaimed Lady 
Grey, approachîng them in her leisurely, idle way. 
"Lord Huntington, I fear you will plant so deep 
homage for the Protector in Constance's heart, that 
she will ill bear my loyalty to the royal house." 

" I think it was well planted before she came 
hither," was the playful reply. 

" Doubtless you are right," was the gracions assent. 
" But I must interrupt your further discourse since 
we are to drive in the Park before retuming home." 
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Sayîng thîs, Lady Grey took leave and sailed away 
to her carnage wîth her j/roteçé^. After an honr in 
the Park, they amved at home weariecL On enter- 
ing her own room, Constance wondered at the fra- 
grance wîth which ît was filled. 

" Can I hâve wafted hither in my garments, the 
perfume of those delicious flowers ? " she questioned. 
Then her eye fell npon a vase in the deep wîndow- 
8eat, containing the tnberose sbe had admired at 
Lord Hnntington's. A soft flash stole over her face 
at sight of it. 

" What thonghtftJ kîndness ! How did he discov- 
er that my admiration centred npon this î *' said 
Constance to herself. Then remembering that he 
Btood near, she recalled his thonghtful attitnde and 
his smile. " Did he hear my words i What did I 
ntter ? What î " she repeated, looking alarmed. " Oh 
— it was of Mary's offering I spoke. Did I not say 
too that this was fittest above ail the others to express 
pure love ? And so tmly it is. Yet I wonld he had 
not heard so much. Perhaps it was not his thonght. 
No ! no ! But it does set forth the sweetest fnend- 
ship I ever knew." And Constance breathed the in- 
cense into her very soûl, now looking with tenderness 
npon the pure flowers, and now, with a shade of sad- 
ness in her face, gazing at the distant meadowsbeyond 
the river, as was her habit when dreaming. There 
was reason for her dreaming ; more than Lady Grey 
knew. She did not appreciate the délicate sympa- 
thy of Lord Huntington, the interchange of glances, 
unsought byeither, yet happening often, to Constance's 
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confusion. She dîd not know the charm to Con- 
stance of the noble tenderness in his voice and manner 
and how strongly it might appeal to a heart so lately 
bmised. Neither did it once occnr to her that Lord 
Huntington could yield to the uneonscious power of 
a simple girl, who, without coquetry, without the un- 
ished airs of a conrt belle, possessed only a graceful 
beauty, a pure soûl, a mind that soared above the mim- 
îcries of fashion, and an ardent spîrit always held in 
durance by womanly sweetness. AU this Lady Grey 
counted admirable in country life, but as having little 
weight with a nobleman of a proud house, able to 
seek an important alliance. She belîeved what she 
had once told Constance, that he was not a " marrying 
man." He always had the freedom of the house, and 
îf he came oftener now than formerly, it was because 
of the exciting state of public affairs ; though it often 
happened when he came that he brought books for 
Constance, or rare flowers from his garden-house, or 
Bome of the wild blue bugloss from the dry ditches of 
Piccadilly, or other wayside flowers gathered when 
he walked or rode, as if he carried her always in his 
thoughts. 

The months passed away into winter, Lady Grey 
still strangely oblivious ; Lord Huntington daily more 
eamest in his dévotion ; Constance more conscious of 
beholding in him that idéal she had once worshipped 
mistakingly in another, and yet alarmed and shrink- 
ing from the conviction. She fought fréquent battles 
with herself for betraying this in her agitation, for 
listenîng and recognizing his footstep, for being pow- 
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erless to witLliold the glad look of welçome, and for 
that heaviness of spirit that came when he was gone 
ont of her présence. Sometîmes she qnestîoned, if 
he was amnsîng himself ; for had not her annt assnred 
her that lie wonld seek only a hîgh prize, if anyî 
Then her prîde held her aloof from the family gronp 
when he came, till her donbts were forgotten in the 
sweet réception of some now token that she was su- 
prême in his thoughts. How long this happy miseiy 
might hâve contînued, perhaps Lord Huntington could 
not hâve told. But an nnexpected incident put an 
end to it. 
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XXIV. 

"St. Paul's Walk" was the fashîonable prome- 
nade for loungers who vibrated between that and the 
Whitehall galleries. It was a stately portico, or cov- 
ered ambulatory, at the west end of the cathedral, 
snpported by piUars of the Corinthian order, and 
adomed with the statues of King James and King 
Charles. Driven from the leafless parks, the cavaliers 
and belles paced this walk, and, not nnfrequently, the 
more staid parliamentarians fonnd a pleasant rest hère 
from the noisy discussion of politics at the Turkish 
coflfee-house. 

• Constance, walking hère one day with Lady Grey, 
lîngered to listen to the musical twang of a harp 
played by a blind man. He, perceiving that some 
one stood near, began a plaintive ballad. Lady Grey 
passed on, and still Constance stood, forgetting the 
présence of any but the forlorn singer and his sweet 
instrument. Suddenly a hand touched her shoulder 
lîghtly, and a voice that had once been familiar said, 
hesitatingly, almost pleadingly, 

" Constance Aylmer I " 

She tumed. Was it flesh and blood that presented 
itself to her sight, or a vision of Edward Mordaunt ? 
She beheld him amazed. A quick, fiery flush mounted 
to her brow, and slowly rolled back, leaviug her face 
cold and white as marble. Her hand rested in his. 
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thongh she did not know that she had oflfered it. 
She no longer heard the tînkling of the mnsic ; the 
voices about her sonnded far off; she knew not if she 
stood npon the marble pavement, or if the earth was 
moving away from beneath her. She only knew that 
Edward Mordaunt was there, and that a flnttering 
pain gathered about and grasped her heart. She made 
a strong effort to control herself, gently withdrew her 
hand and turned away without nttering one word, 
leaving him standing alone and perplexed. Not see- 
ing Lady Grey, and conscions that curions eyes were 
bent upon her pale face, she went with slow and 
weak steps to the coach, entered it, and dîrected the 
coachman to drive home. 

It was her old way to hide herself when she suf- 
fered. She admitted only Eose to her room, and told 
her how to help her. When the pain lessened and 
she rested languidly, she dismissed even Rose. Her 
thoughts were in stormy commotion. 

" Why is Edward Mordaunt hère ? Why should 
he seek me?" she asked. "What right bas he to 
call me Constance Aylmer in that old tender way, or 
to touch my hand when he is no more mine and I 
am no more his ? Why did he summon a buried love, 
when no longer free to seek it ? And why, why did 
the old enchantment fall upon me at sîght of his face? 
Can a first-love never rest in its grave? Will its 
spectre always confront me ? Can no other efface it î 
I thought yesterday it had been dead forever! I 
would that we had not met this sîde of heaven." 

Constance lay quite still, with her eyes closed, 
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tryÎBg to understand herself and ail that had Lap- 
pened. Two round, bright drops stole from under 
her eyelids, and rolled nnheeded upon the whîte pil- 
low. Just then a soft tap on the door adraîtted Eose. 
Her face was shining wîth pleasure. 

"Hère is good medîcîne, Missus Constance. I 
think the good Lord hisself sent ît, to comfort you," 
she whîspered, dîsplaying at the same tîme a packet 
having Sir Henry's seal, and the ship's post-marks. 
She received and opened it eagerly, while Eose with- 
drew. We wîll read it with her. 

" To Constance Aylmer : 

" Grayesend, 10/A Bec.^ 1666. 

" My Lovîng Cousin : — 

" I hâve not sooner writ you sînce my exît from 
England, having nothîiig wherewith to delight your 
knowledge better than my mother was able to give 
you. No more should I honor you with my auto- 
graph at this time, but to remind you of one who was 
once false to you, yet whose repentance hath pow- 
dered his locks to such degree that I am able to for- 
give hîm. 

" The ship in which Elsîe sailed last autumn, was 
lost at sea, and only one sailor fetched hîmself safely 
from the wreck. My mother was moved to send you 
tidings sooner, had not many held hope that Elsie 
was picked up by some Dutch skipper going to traflSc 
in the Virginias. But Dame Roosevelt mourus her 
as wholly dead, and Domine Megapolensis bewailed 
her in a set sermon two months gone. 

" Mordaunt goes to England in the ship freighted 
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wîth thèse letters. I wait to know if yonr higli spirit 
or your tendemess abide nppermost. He îs a cava- 
lierîy fellow, and better fit for your notice since en- 
during with grieved patience his self-inflicted pnnish- 
ment. I wot not but he is tamed. I am loth to spare 
him from this country, to which he will no more re- 
tum. I hâve stood his confesser and shrove him of 
his sîns against you, Erra/re est humanum. Forgive 
him therefore. 

" Send with dispatch the enclosed to my tailor. 
The dunce made my doublet half an ell too long. I 
would berate him soundly if he would lend his ear. 
Do you convey to him my good opinion of his sldll 
in finding my height. 

" Vwe vcHe^ 

Henby Moody, Bart." 

Constance dropped the letter in dismay. 

" What hâve I donc ! Cruel, cruel girl ! " she ex- 
claimed, covering her face with her hands, Would 
Mordaunt go from London without seeking her fîir- 
ther ? Would he resent her conduct as of old ? were 
questions that agitated her. What could she do? 
She longed for some one's wisdom beside her own. 
But where could she tum? To Lady Grey? No, 
she shrank from the cold, business-like way in which 
she would sit as judge lîpon the sacred history, and 
condemn with ridicule an affair of the heart which of- 
fered no worldly advantage. Could she ask Lord 
Grey ? He was half a stranger yet, and always too 
absorbed for a quiet, fatherly talk. Who was there 
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else but Lord Huntington ? Who so reliable and so 
sympathizing ? In remembering him, Constance felt 
an instinct to fly to him, to tell him ail her perplexi- 
ties, to rest implîcitly in his judgment, certain to be 
met with interest and tendemess, The very thought 
of him quieted her émotion. She had been pacing 
the floor restlessly. She sat down to think. 

" He tnows Edward Mordaunt. But can I tell 
him ail that sad history? Wonld I notbetray Ed- 
ward in thns unsealing my lips î Alas I I would not 
do that. Besides, why do I feel convinced at this 
moment* that he loves me, and that therefore I cannot 
make this known to him. Is not this conviction 
Bweet ? Do I love both ! What am I ? " said she, 
rising in dismay, and walking back and forth greatly 
agitated. " Hâve I a double being? Does one heart 
look back longîngly to the realîzation of girlish 
dreams, and fool me still with the trust that my hero 
was and is what my own fancy painted him ? Hâve 
I outgrown that idéal? and does my other heart 
worship now a higher, nobler type î Can Edward 
Mordaunt satisfy that other heart ? Oh ! what am I î 
How shall I know myself, and how shall I know to 
act fîghtly i '' 

She stopped before the window and looked away, 
away, from herself across the sea to beloved Aunt 
Deborah — at once her mother and her counsellor. 
Then she remembered what this best of earthly 
friends had once told her. 

"There is none so wise to counsel thee as 
Jésus. Lay ail thy perplexities before him, and he 
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will guide thee gently ont of them, in the beat 
way." 

" Yes. Wliy not î " said Constance, aloud. " Who 
knows my lieart so well ? Who can so rightly jndge 
what is best in the future for me and for othersî 
WJio bas sucb power to make * ail tbings work to- 
getber for good to tbem tbat love God.' Tes, I wiU 
go to Him — my fatber, my motber, brotber, friend — 
ail in One." And witb a glow of peace in ber Bweet 
face, Constance knelt. 
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XXV. 

It was qnite tme that the Bchooner in which Elsie 
M ordannt sailed for New Amsterdam was wrecked. 
Let us go back to the daj of that event. It was not 
tme that onlj one sonl escaped. Elsie was not one 
to yîeld her life withoat a strnggle, or to be over- 
whehned with despair at the moment when her most 
composéd sensé was needed. She had one of those 
natures which cannot endure with cahnness the little 
vexations of life, bat which rises strong and self-pos- 
sessed in important moments. While her compan- 
ions were bewailing the inévitable death before them, 
she was deliberatelj calling to mind ail the means of 
safeiy of which she had ever heard« The long, low 
shore of New Jersey was in sight To die almost 
within bail of land was a thonght she refosed to en< 
tertain. She was too ignorant of the power of the 
great waves rolling in and breaking on the beach, to 
fear them with the ghastlj terror that blanched the 
faces abont her. Her very innocence of that awfdl 
power, secnred cahnness. She knew that it wonld be 
nseless to cling to chance objectsfloating in the water, 
jfrom the wreck. Any one of superior strength might 
clutch them from her, or she might lose her hold in 
a moment of exhanstion. She resolved therefore to 
tie herself firmly to some buoyant object. Remem- 
bering the light floating of the little pîne canoës 
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whîcli Bhe had many tîmes sailed in a tub of water, 
to amuse Engle ZwaHer, she dragged herself about 
the wet deck, till she obtained possession of two short 
boards, and then entreated a sailor to bind her arms 
npon them with small ropes eut from the sails. He 
served her well, shaking his head dolefiiUy while he 
did it. 

" You are a brave sonl," said he, '^ but thèse will 
only help you into eternity. Tou will be sucked înto 
the depths of the sea with the vessel. If you rise 
again before the last trump, you will be worthy to 
rule the stoutest skipper that ever sailed." 

Thus equipped, and thus sadly condoled with, 
Elsie awaited her fate, pale and shivering at the stem 
possibilities of death. How many hours she waited, 
she never knew. A century of hours seemed to drag 
their heavy length, passing in revîew before her, as 
in a clear mirror, ail the thoughts and acts of her Ufe. 
How wasted and aimless it seemed now 1 They 
whose piety she had ridiculed, rose so lofty and pure, 
and worthy to possess lîfe ; they whose companionship 
she had chosen were but grovelling soûls abased 
before their Maker. She prayed now, just as many 
around her prayed, even though yesterday they were 
scoffers. Then she remembered her mother's tender- 
ness and sacrifices, and her own undutifiil selfishness 
and neglects in retum. Bitter tears fell for this. 
And now her thoughts went back to the little cottage 
at Jamestown, and rested with her husband. Had 
she been a loving helper and consoler ? Had she not 
teazed, fretted and neglected him, seeking her own 
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ease and comfort! Had she not wîlfally left him 
when he desired her to delay the voyage a lîttle 
longer? If his strong arm conld shield her now, 
what happiness! She never loved him as at thîfl 
moment, and y et ît didnot occur to her to rejoîce that 
he was not sharing her suffering. But Bhe promised 
herself that if she lived, she would be a tenderer 
wife. 

And now came the dreadfui last moments — ^mo- 
ments filled wîth a gîddy sensé of descent, of whirlîng 
black waters, of appalUng cries for help, when there 
was no help. Wîth one long-drawn breath, a moment 
of instinctive résistance and of horror, and she was 
engnlfed in the cold depths. In the midst of strug- 
gles, and bnt half conscions from intense suffering of 
soûl and body, she still had thought and vigor enough 
to tum her arms in such way that the boards to which 
she was bound should not offer résistance to rising to 
the surface. Slowly, buoyantly, she felt herself as- 
cending. What joy when she emerged struggling, 
and reached np, as if she would bound into the blessed 
light and air ! But she discovered that thèse efforts 
would bring speedy death. She then rested quietly, 
suffering herself to float with her arms extended. She 
soon sawthe shore growing firmer in outHne, felt her- 
self tossing nearer and nearer for hours, and at last, 
almost suffocated in the brealdng surf, was flung upon 
the shore, dragged back by a retreating wave, then 
tossed again nearly lifeless on the beach. The boards 
canght against the stones, and anchored her. Still, 
dashed upon with fury by the thimdering surf, she 
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slowly but resolutely crept beyond îts reach, and 
dropped exhausted and insensible. 

When Elsie opened her eyes, the son was shining 
in her face, and an Indian woman stooped beside her, 
endeavoring to loosen tlie pendant ear-rings fix>m her 
ears. 

"ThankGodl ThankGodl Saved! SavedI" 
she exclaimed, feebly. The woman started baek firom 
the reanimated body with aflGrîght, but Elsie entreated 
her not to leave her. The words had no meaning to 
the woman's ear, but the language of the pleading 
face could not be mistaken. She hesitated, and then, 
as if prompted by some thought of advantage, fireed 
her arms from the cords, and wrapped her in her o\m 
mantle. Then swinging upon her baek a basket 
partly filled writh broken shells, she lifted Elsie in her 
stout arms, and carried her over a dreary waste of 
sand, made more dreary by the long, coarse grass 
waving in the wind. She foUowed an inlet, entered 
a forest firagrant of pine, and presently crossing a 
narrow stream, laid Elsie down in a wigwam, upon a 
pUe of mats and skins. 

Elsie yîelded like a child to ail that her rode nurse 
now prescribed, wearing a wolf-skin robe, and drink- 
ing a broth of which she neither dared nor cared to 
know the ingrédients. A day or two sufficed to re- 
vive her, and by the time the master of the lodge 
came home, she had recovered her old vigor and 
elasticity of spîrits. 

Home occupied ail her thoughts. To discover on 
what part of the coast she had been thrown, and the 
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distance to Manhattan, and to persuade the sflent old 
Indîan to pilot lier throngli the wildemess, was her 
daîly eflEbrt, always baffled. To ail her questions and 
gestures he replied wîth a puff of smoke or a low 
growl. She chattered persîstently, determined to 
teach him her language by répétition, tîll he could 
answer. Somedmes, in her old capricious moods, she 
tied up a bundle, mounted it on her shoulder upon a 
stick, wrapped herself in mantle and moccasins, and 
shoutîng, " Home ! Home ! Manhattan ! Manhat- 
tan I" strove to make her captors understand her 
wishes. But thèse stoics mildly refnsed to under- 
stand. She dared not venture away alone. It was 
of no avail to lose her temper and throw down her 
bnndle, or to weep like a homesick child. She leamed 
that to submit to her fate peaceably, was her wisest 
behavior. But to submit to serve, she would not. 
The squaw endeavored in vain to force her to bring 
water from the stream, or fagots for the fire. She 
resolutely refused, and commanded service in her tum 
with such tumultuous energy, that the solemn old 
guardian of the lodge verily laughed, and permîtted 
her to rule. 

Dreary weeks went by, and still Elsîe was an un- 
wîlling prîsoner. She found amusement in making a 
mantle of soft deer-skin for the approaching winter, 
and omamenting it with quills and brîght bird 
feathers, in Indian fashion. She was skilful in tlie 
use of the thom-needles, and pleased the squaw, who 
patiently hunted them for her, by embroidering a pair 
pf moccasins with fibres of bark twisted and stained 
14 
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wîth bright colors. She Bometîmes chose to prépare 
méats in a savory mode, or to string oysters to smoke 
and dry for winter use. She leamed to weave mats 
too, varying and beautifyîng them to a degree that 
astonished her keepers. She had never been so indus- 
trious în her lîfe, never so patient, so helpful. Food 
had never been so delicious, sleep never so sweet. 
Tet she yeamed to take wings like a bird and fly over 
the spaee that divided her from her own people. Did 
they believe her lost ? "Would they monm for her 
long î Would Mordaunt deeply grieve when he heard 
of her deathî She wondered what the neighbors 
would say, and if the Domine would preach about 
her, and if they would weep, and if her mother would 
walk home talking moumfuUy of her. "Wouldn't she 
frighten them ail when she walked in some dayl 
that happy day of eseape that must come soon. How 
many miles lay between her and New Amsterdam ? 
One hundred ? sixty î thirty i Only thirty, perhaps 
only thirty 1 Could she not dare to try the distance 
alone? 

Possibly, in her eager longings, she might hâve 
cast her fate in the attempt, had not an incident 
provented. A band of Indiâns îrom the north arrived 
in tho camp, and, as Elsie had donc before at sight of 
evcry stranger, slie went quickly among them and 
nppealed, like a child, from one to another. 

'* Manhattan 1 Manhattan 1 " she cried, eagerly 
queetîoning in Dutch and English, if they would take 
lier home. One nodded his head, replying, 

*' lyano speaks Inglis." With a cry of joy, Elsie 
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almost threw herself in hîs arms. Would he rescue 
her ? Might she travel with his band ? 

" She can go to the Manhattas. lyano's lodge is 
there." 

"lyanol " exclaimed Elsie, in strong excitement, 
^' I know the name, I hâve heard Lady Moody 
speak it." 

" The good mother îs the frîend of lyano." 

"And do you know New Amsterdam? and my 
father and mother and the Director and them ail ? " 

" Ugh 1 The whîte daughter may find them. She 
go with the Massapequas," replied lyano. Elsie saw 
the talk was done. She fled to her hut, threw herself 
npon her bed of moss, and cried with frantic joy. 
Then she sprang np, danced around the astonished 
squaw, hngged her, and put in her ears the long- 
coveted ear-rings. And now she tied moccasins on 
her own feet, fastened on her half-finished mantle, 
and took her station in front of the lodge to watch 
the new-eomerSj lest by any chance they should movo 
away withont her knowledge. They remained ail 
day and ail night. She dîd not sleep. She lay down 
to restj but at every sound sprang to her feet and 
parted the mats that hung at the opening of the hut, 
to peer ont. At dawn, she saw them astir. Fearing 
lest she should be forcibly detained, she made haste 
to station herself near them. 

A light snow covered the ground. The bare 
limbs of the oaks reached out among the green tufts 
of the pines as if for shelter and warmth. Curling 
weaths of smoke went up from the camp-fire and 
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Bafled slowly among theîr tops. A rude kettle liung 
upon cross-stîcks over the coals, and, hovering over 
tliis steaniing caldron and dippîng ont portions of 
méat with a gourd, was an ancîent witch-like woman 
in a gay ealîco kirtle and a necklace of copper 
triangles. Swarthy nien gathered about the Are, 
sharpening arrow-flints or tearing hot venison with 
their fingers. No one notîeed Elsie, who sat npon a 
log near by, too full of anxious fears and hopes to 
think of her need of food. lyano, seeing her, brougbt 
a pièce of venison on a clean pièce of bark, reminding 
her that the Massapeqnas had " long moccasins," and 
would go far that day. Thus refreshed after her 
wakeful night, she was eager to go, and felt that she 
could bonnd like the roe in the path. When the band 
began to départ in single file, Elsie looked back at 
the lodge where she had spent the long weeks of 
autumn. The squaw stood there gazing at her and 
the departing guests. Elsie wonld hâve gone to her, 
had she dared. She waved her hand and cried ont, 

"Good Monitawal You brought me home and 
gave me shelter. The white people will reward you." 
Then tumed to lyano with the sudden question, 
" Will she believe I am cursing or blessing her ? " 
'' Me say Good Spirit bless her for you," answered 
lyano, motioning to the woman and repeating what 
he would say in her own language. And so Elsie 
tumed away contented, and disappeared blithely be- 
tween the black and scraggy trunks of the closest trees 
of the forest. She had vague notions of what this 
joumey might be, The first day's vigor could not last 
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wellj but she had indomitable résolution, and so long 
as the hope of home was held before her, could suffer 
cold and hunger and weariness to tbe last degree. "We 
wîll not follow ber in tbe painful slowness of the tor- 
taous journey, beaten upon by rain and sleet, tom by 
wayside thoms, her feet bruised and swollen, and hei 
limbs aching from exertion beyond her strength. 
lyano bound thick sMns over her tom moceasins, and 
halted to give her rest, encouraging her with recount- 
ing the number of '' sleeps " to Manhattan. While 
she îs toiling toward home, we may go in advance and 
discover the events that précède her coming. 
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ria: bîr j^raniîj. s fSees of aux canoës;, fiDed wîth 

Eei zbe bsj oi Vanhittiiiy floated noise- 
ffT îze Tçrr waDs of t!» Fort of Xew Amster- 
tfafrT> xic ecectifd a lar<iT7?ig whhoat one agnal of 
sisi;!!*!. P£rec!»r Stzzjressnt bad gone nith lis smaU 
srsiT T? si}>i» îbe Swedes at Fort Cassamir. The 
Tc^ra ^r^i^ 3>?c ir a state of defence. The cannon in 
i^ Frr? ^vece œeSfêSN, the palisades bfoken, the gâtes 
oc^c:« ibe s«£iif2K^ a^eep at theàr pœts. Man j honse- 
5sci?ûers w^re goce ^th the Dizector, and those who 
r^îdirn-c* cccreiited themselTes with bairing their 
^x«^ ar^i siepç î::i iz^^sspecting secnritr. 

T!:e frsî fciowLedge of danger was in a noisj smn- 
r^cc:;? i: :be d-xxs of many d<Hnicils for entrance, on 
r^re:«ivV c»f searghÎTxg fisr jfusitÎTe Indians. The occu- 
rvint^ iwoie ocLî of ^eep to find themselres sarronnded 
bT a vîre*ieu enei^T. The street was filled with thèse 
^v:i;j^ i>?erÎ2i: eTerrwhere, to discorer the weakness 
oj: ijXy>w tb>e sîr>?2gth of their victims^ hoping to find 
r:::en and gans gone, and the town seeure for plunder. 
Oue iTun Mra> suffieient to pnt a dozen of thèse cruel 
vvwarvî> to dîgbt* On the other hand, any sîgn of fear 
on tho pare of the inhabitants wonld invite an attack. 
\Vv>meu sumiuoned ail their heroism and forbade en- 
tranoo to their hoa$es^ and men stemljr expelled those 
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who had obtaîned adraittance. The Vice-Director and 
the Council assembled as soon as possible in the Fort, 
and gave orders for such defence as could be stealtbily 
prepared. 

Herr Eoosevelt had gone with the Director. Dame 
Roosevelt was alone with a slave woman, and retumed 
toher bed sick with fright, after barring shutters and 
doors. The servant nursed her alarms with occasional 
reports of ail that could be seen throngh the loop-holes 
in the shutters. 

Burgomaster Zwaller was also away with the army. 
At dajh'ght, old Mabel answered the thundering sum- 
mons at the door, rolled up her eyes at sight of the 
visitorsj dropped the latch and stood transfixed and 
helpless. Down the staîrs and into the fire-lit room 
stalked Dame Zwaller. Masculine in her tread, straight 
and tall as the best of the warriors before her, carry- 
ing a gun in her hand and stem détermination in her 
face, she was an object of fear to the intruders, though 
a woman." Striking the butt of the gun upon the 
floor, she pointed to the door and commanded them to 
go, with the air of an oflfended gênerai marching out 
a clan of mutinons soldiers. One or two skulked 
away, others lingered, glancing with covetous eyes at 
the row of pewter shining on the shelf. The gun was 
lifted sîgnificantly. Dame Zwaller fearlessly came 
nearer, and her sharp eyes and sharper voice repeated 
the command. This time with effect. The room was 
cleared instantly and the door closed upon them with 
a vigorous sound that quickened the heels of the last 
goer, as if he believed it the report of the gun. 
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" My God 1 spare ns from horrors this day 1 " slie 
exclaimed, when she saw at simrise a horde of war- 
painted Indians lounging in the street. " The Al- 
mîghty alone holds them from sprîngîng npon us, 
Mabel. With His help we are our own defenders to- 
day." 

Dame Zwaller raeant to save her children and her 
house. She therefore put her house in order for dé- 
fonce, barricaded, provided water in every part, and 
caused Mabel to gather the marred pewter-plates and 
mngSj while she sat by the fire with poor little 
frightened Perle and Engle, moulding bnllets. She 
had intense fears for Barbara. The maranders wonld 
attack the bowery before night, doubtless. Was Bal- 
tazzar on the alert? Their chance of escape was 
small. The Fort, the few soldiers, and the armed 
towns-people might intimîdate the enemy; but the 
solitary farmers could offer less résistance. If the 
savages did not get blood hère, they would seek it 
thero. But who could give waming? Mabel was 
too old ; Minxey would die with fright. Engle was 
a bravo little fellow, who would not shrink from 
what his mother commanded; but how was she to 
spare tins only son, this best of ail her treasures. 
Then Barbara, murdered, rose before her eyes. Her 
heart leaped from one to the other. She trembled 
and gave great sîghs, still busily casting the bullets. 
Suddenly her face lighted. She lifted herself from 
her work. 

" Engle, you know how to use a gun." 

" Tes, I do 1 " he answered proudly. 
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" Thîs is too heavy for you," said she, thouglit- 
fuUy, handling the one that had noÎBelessly helped 
ter fight lier first battle. She went into the loft, and 
after some search, found a carabine. Ketnming wîth 
it, she said, 

"Thîs you can use, and thus." Givîng him a 
chair to mount, she taught him how to place the 
weapon in the crescent eut in each of the wooden 
shutters to admit light. She bade him fire from each 
window in succession, in case of attack, by which 
method a host would seem to resist. 

" For," said she, " Engle, I shall leave you sole 
defender of your sister, of Mabel, and your father's 
property, while I go to the bowery and wam Baltaz- 
zar. Can you do this ? " 

" I can, mother 1 " said Engle, standing straight 
as an arrow, while his cheeks and lips blanched at 
the thought of acting the real soldier which he had 
so often played. 

Dame Zwaller said no more, donned lier wrap- 
pings, took the gun in her hand, bade Mabel bar the 
door behind her, and walked forth into the street. 
Engle's heart sank within him when he saw his 
mother go ont among those cruel Indians. He looked 
a frozen image of terror, which the blazing fire had 
no power to melt, while he crouched on the hearth 
beside Perle, waiting for the dreaded yells which 
would signify the attack. Two endless hours those 
poor children sat listening to every sound. Would 
their mother ever come back ? 

The gâte opened at last. Footsteps came nearer 
14* 
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Was it the enemyî Engle stood np straight and 
brave and pale, and fixed liis eyes on the loaded 
carabine. The tramp was near the door. Knockl 
knock! knock! 

" Mabelj it is 1 1 " Engle ^prang forward with a 
glad cry, and helped let down the bar. As Dame 
Zwaller entered, he sprang into her arma, weeping 
beeause lie had reeovered his mother nnharmed. She 
Bat down exhansted and faînt. As Mabel brought 
her a glass of wino, she whîspered, 

'* Herr Van Spuyt is killed. I saw some arrows 
shot. They are getting bolder. I wonld not venture 
forth again with my life in my hand." Then speak- 
ing louder, she added, " But Baltazzar is wamed, and 
I hope, saved. He is gathering in hîs flocks." 

It was tme that one citizen had lost his life, and 
that the Indians, becoming aware how poorly the 
town was defended, began to show signs of hostility. 
Within the Fort, secret préparations had been goîng 
on during the day. The citizens had determined to 
venture ail in one stratégie movement. There were 
several soldiers in the Fort, a few negroes, one or two 
prisoners, Nicholas Stuyvesant, the Vice-Director De 
Sillo, and some members of the Council, besides a 
fow citîzens who had stolen in frora time to tirae ; in 
ail a Company of forty, to oppose to a band of three 
hundred Indians, To thèse was presently added lit- 
tlo Lîsbet, who, in a fît of uncontroUable terror, scaled 
the wnll of the Fort that hemmed in her garden, and 
rollcd over the parapet into the court-yard, with the 
ftgility and volooity of her own pet cat. 
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Thîs mîniic army, well provîded with amraunition, 
hoped, with tlie aid of a bîg dmm and fife, to save 
New Amsterdam. Comicîllor De Sille strove first to 
înduce the Indians to leave the town, by fnendly en- 
treatîes, then by commande, and, as the day wore 
away, by threats, which he presently pnt înto exécu- 
tion. Attracting them near the Fort, he gave a signal, 
the gâtes were suddenly thrown open, and, with ail 
possible noise of fife and drum and rapid firing, the 
little army sallied impetuonsly ont of the Fort. The 
savages, believing a whole army ponring ont npon 
them, tumed and fled swiftly to the water's edge, 
pushed off the canoës, sprang in and plied theîr pad- 
dles with amazing vigor ; while the soldiers, excited 
by success, continued noisily firing after thç fugitives. 
The shouts of victory and the roUing of the drums 
sounded throngh ail the town, till long after night- 
fall. Metje "Wessell's inn was crowded with beer-drink- 
ing customers, congratulating themselves on escape, 
and applauding the Councillor's wonderful wisdom. 

But before long, red fiâmes began to light up ail 
the régions about them — an awfiil sîght to those who 
understood what horrors those lurid fiâmes represent- 
ed. Baltazzar Stuyvesant saw them and knew what 
cruel work had begun. At what moment the Indians 
mîght row up the river and lay his own home in 
ashes he did not know. Nicholas sent a message en- 
treating him to abandon the bowery, and take refuge 
with his family in the Foi*t. Baltazzar sent back word 
to come and help him défend it. But this Nicholas 
had no thought of doing. 
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Baltazzar knew what orders his father woald issue 
if at home. He was not willing to sacrifice his favor- 
ite bowery, and valnable imported stock, wheu by 
prompt and courageous measures ail migbt be saved. 
Ho felt the responsibilities gf his stewardship more 
than his pcrsonal danger, and determined to remain. 
But his wife and boy must be sheltered in the town, 
whither many were already flocking from their iso- 
lated homes. He went to seek Barbara. 

"I cannot leave you, Baltazzar," was her reply. 
'• But you must ! " said he, surprised at the unex- 
pected opposition. 

" If you are to die, I shall die with you," she said. 
'^ But our boy, Barbara 1 " 

" We will die together. I will not go to the Fort 
without you." 

" "What madness 1 You must go," he repeated, al- 
most doubting if she was in her right sensés to offer 
such disobedience — she, the ever dutiful wife. 

" Go with me, then," she entreated. " Your life 
is worth more to me than land or house or gold." 

" I cannot forsake what my father has committed 
to me. A hired servant is sometimes faithful to his 
post. How mucli more then will my father look for 
my dutiful service ? I cannot fly like a coward, when 
I know that the bold action of a few may keep many 
savages at bay. I shall stay." 

" Then I shall stay also," cried Barbara, throwing 
her arms around her husband's neck. "I will not 
cry or shrink from service. I can load the guns." 
" But our child, Barbara ! our child I " exclaimed 
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Saltazzar, vacîUating between anger and love at the 
conduct of hîs wife. " My anxiety for you both will 
distract me when I need deliberate coolness." 

" Is my love for you less than your duty to your 
father, that I should forsake you ? No ! Your choice 
is mine also. Send for soldiers I send for soldiers 1 
The Councillor will not deny enougb for the protec- 
tion of the Director's bowery," said Barbara, parry- 
ing the debate with a woman's quickness. 

^' Send for soldiers ? " repeatedBaltazzar, revolving 
the thought. '' I will try that," said he after a mo- 
ment. " If they are refused me, do you promise tlien 
to tabe refuge in the Fort ? " 

" Tes," said Barbara, smiling through her tears. 
Baltazzar put his arms around her, kissed her ten- 
derly, stooped to kiss their sleeping boy, and went out 
to send a messenger to De Sille. 

Before midnight, seven French soldiers were per- 
forming picket duty on the Stuyvesant farm, and sev- 
eral negroes were stationed in or near the house. 
Baltazzar watched, irom the highest point he could 
mount, the flames which marked the progress and di- 
rection taken by the Indians. The wretched bonfires 
of homes on Staten Island had faded out, and new 
lights shone on Long Island, in the direction of 
Gravesend and !N"ew Utrecht, so that hope grew 
strong that the bowery was exempt this nîght from 
attack. But Baltazzar groaned as he thought of the 
suffering friends there whom he had no power to help. 

The next day, the Council of !N"ew Amsterdam 
sent a messenger to summon the Director home, and 
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gave orders for the immédiate Btrengthening of thé 
fortifications, and the obtaining of serviceable cannon 
to replace that wliich had become nseless, even for 
holiday service. No sentinel slept at bis post now, no 
breacbes were to be left in the palisades to tempt 
prowlers, and both land and water gâte were faith- 
fully secured at smiset. 

One moming, while repairs were still going on, a 
slender canoë, containing an Indian and apparently a 
yonng squaw, shot over the water in front of the 
Fort, bent toward the landing. A French sentinel 
paced the parapet of the Fort. He believed it treason 
to the city to permit a red-skin to enter it. He had 
failed in his duty before, and he intended to obey the 
new régulations with milîtary exactness. Besides, 
every sayage onght to die after snch outrages as had 
been perpetrated by them on the inhabitants of Long 
Island. He therefore shouted fiercely at the passing 
boatman. 

^^ Qui va làf^^ 

The Indian looked up, unable to understand. 

'' Arrêtez ! " he shouted again, angrily. lyano, 
for it was he, rested an instant on his oars, but still 
understanding nothîng, lifted the paddles again and 
with a skilful sweep darted his canoë toward the 
shore. 

" Mourez ! fila du diable ! " cried the soldier, lift- 
ing his gun. A bullet sped straight to lyano. He 
fell back in the canoë with a groan. 

" Jésus, I die I The Inglis kiïl his friend ! " Elsio 
gave a shriek of pain and fear at the sight. She for- 
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got to BÎeze tte cars, and grasped the sides of the 
boat, uttering Bcreams of horror. The canoë gently 
drifted away on the ont-going tide. lyano opened 
his eyes and looked moumfully at Elsie. He strove to 
rise, but conld not. 

" I die 1 " said he. '' Tell my people no hurt the 
Inglis. Tell the good mother make the great book 
talk to my people. lyano go eee Jésus. He shine 
for me 1 He come I " His lips still moved, but Elsie 
could hear no more. Her heart-rending cries bronght 
some frightened workmen to the shore. One kinder 
than the rest, put off in a boat, overtook the canoë, 
took ît in tow and slowly rowed back to shore. By 
this time a crowd had gathered. Elsie sprang out of 
the canoë into the boat and from that bonnded to the 
shore, nnrecognized by any in her uncouth dress. 

" You hâve killed lyano ! " she exclaimed, indig- 
nantly. " He was our good friend. He brought me 
home. He was tender as a brother — dear, kind lyano 1 
And you hâve killed him," she said, with streaming 
tears. The listeners heard with astonishment this 
young squaw speak to them in their own language. 

" Do you not know me ? I am Elsie Roosevelt. 
Where is my father ? " 

" Elsie Eoosevelt 1 Elsie Eoosevelt ! " exclaimed 
many voices. Had not the Domine buried her with 
décent obsequies long ago ? How had she arisen out 
of her watery grave ? The news flew hither and thith- 
er while Elsie went with flying steps to her father's 
house. Dame Eoosevelt stood looking from the win^ 
dow, wondering what ail the stir was about down by 
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the water-gate. Then she watched a squaw half nm- 
nisg, foUowed by a troop of gazers. The squaw waa 
coming toward the house. She stopped at the gâte — 
opened, entered it, ran to the door. 

" What can ail the poor créature ? " saîdthe j6nght- 
ened dame. Then seeîng her nearer, cried, ^' How 
like Elsîe she looks ! like my poor, lost Elsie ! " 
This 80 touched her feelings that she went quickly 
and opened the door. Her heart ahnost leaped ont 
of her frail body at the sight and the words that met 
her. 

" Mother ! mother I " cried Elsie, throwîng her 
arms aronnd her mother's neck and sobbing like a 
child. Thus we leave them to weep together in their 
joy and to recount ail that had fiUed np those months 
of living burial. 

The tidings qnickly spread through the town. 
Many continually went to and fro to welcome and 
congratulate Elsie, to monm over the tragedy, or to 
express fear of the conséquences. At last, the Vice- 
Director caused the body of lyano to be carried to 
the Stadt Huys and laid in state. He sent messen- 
gers to the Massapequas and to Lady Moody. Sir 
Henry came the next day, much excitedby the events, 
and even more deeply agitated at Elsie's retnm than 
at lyano's death. Why, no one knew but himself. He 
made eager înquiries as to when a ship would sail, 
and sought the captain of the earliest one outward 
bound, offering him a large reward to sail without 
waiting for a fuU cargo. 

When he met Elsie, she asked him with a keen 
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look and nervoiis agitation if Le knew Mordannt's 
plans, or why lie went to England so snddenly. 

"Perhaps he would not liavegone if I had arrived 
sooner," said she. " Will it be very long before he 
cornes back ? " There was a new, subdued air abont 
Elsie that touched Sir Henry's feelings, knowing ail 
that he did of her husband. But he rephed viva- 
cionsly, 

" Tes, I know his plans. He wiU retum by the 
tîme the robins tune their throats. What a roundelay 
we shall hâve within and without 1 " Elsie smiled 
sadly and by and by asked about Constance Aylmer. 
Sir Henry divined her thought. He replied, 

"I doubt me if she ever retums to America. My 
mother rejoiced but yesterday that she was removed 
hence, and that her tender heart did not suffer the 
horrors we hâve witnessed at Gravesend. I think, 
too," he continued in a confidential tone, " there is 
one who will never permit Constance to leave Eng- 
land, if my eyes saw aright while I abode there." Sir 
Henry may be forgiven this last remark, since he said 
ît for the sake of lifting a load from Elsie's mind. 
And it did remove her fears, and helped her wait 
trustingly for her husband's retum. 

Sir Henry went back to Metje Wessell's inn, and, 
shutting himself up, penned two letters which he 
hoped would foUow quickly in the wake of the ship 
in which Mordaunt had sailed two weeks before. Wq 
will glance at only one of them. 
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New Amsterdam, 24tli Dec., 1656. 

Deab Mokdaitnt. 

May the winds tliat speed tliîs to you, hold you in 
durance, and so qnit you irom the danger of the law 
to whose rîghteous clutches you are likely to înnocent- 
ly commit yourself, for polygamy. Even if you reach 
Eogland prier to this, I trust in Constance's shyness 
and good sensé to hinder a hastybetrothal or publish- 
îng of bans — quod averiat Deus ! 

Tour wife, Elsie, hath arisen ont of the grave to 
which she was consîgned with many tears. I believe 
you wiU not reproach her for this, since the timeliness 
of her appearing will save you some sorrowful appeal 
to the courts. Her sufferings in passing through the 
wildemess must touch your pitifiil love, and I think 
you will find her trained by her trials into such sub- 
dued and womanly spirit, as may make you a more 
pleased and willîng prisoner to your marriage bonds. 

As for me, I may soon pitch my tent beside you 
in Virginia. My mother is almost persuaded to go 
thither. We are now overwhelmed with guests whom 
she hath succored in the terrible scourge that hath 
fallen upon ail about us. Many are without homes, 
and, though they draw largely upon our hospitality, 
my mother says, with the sweet patience that so well 
befits her, that " both her health and her purse being 
the gift of her Lord, she has naught to do, but spend 
both in His service." I believeher wishes may ail be 
siimmed in this, — " TJtprosim! " 

Your warning to me conceming George Baxter 
was owlishly wise. I had him removed to the debtor's 
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room in tbe Stadt Huys. He hath forfeîted bail and 
escaped to New England, whereby my purse suffera 
another leak, net so mildly borne as leaks to better 
use. But tbîs writing must sufliee. We awaît your 
retum with impatient outlook. 

Item. Mary Tilton is carried away prisoner by 
iàeindians. Alarge ransom may recover ber if sbe 
does not too quieUy wilt, like a plucked beart's ease, 

Tours, Heney Moody, Bart. 
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XXVII. 

Thèse was a gentle tap at Constance'B chamber 
door, a little wliile after we left her seeking heavenly 
direction. It was Lady Grey, just retumed from St. 
Paul's Walk, wliere Lord D'Arcy had told her of Con- 
Btance's illness and retnm home. 

" My dear child, why did you not let me retum 
with you ? " Bhe asked. 

"I could not seek you without ail eyes beholding 
my suffering," Constance replied. 

" What caused it ? " 

" My heart doubtless," she answered, smiling. 

" Hâve you suffered thus hitherto ? " asked Lady 
Grey, alarmed. 

" Twice, since I abode in England." 

" Why then did you not make it known to me, 
that I might summon a physician ? " was the reproach- 
ful question. 

" Because I knew none had power^ to help me," 
she replied sadly. Lady Grey was silent. Then she 
spoke hesitatingly. 

"Are you aware that heart-disease foretells sud- 
den death ? " 

" Tes, I know it well," replied Constance, calmly. 

" And you are unmoved 1 Does such a summons 
hold no fears for you ? " 

" I wiU not say— none. Life îs very sweet. Yet 
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I Beek to hold myself ready," Baid ConBtance. Tears 
were Bpringîng to lier eyeB, but slie made a Btrong 
effort to repress tLera. There was a long silence. 

" I confess I do not wholly understand you," said 
Lady Grey, rallyîng. " Ton are at once so gentle 
and so strong tliat you are a riddle to me, except I 
keep in mind that yon combine father and mother in 
one. You face the possibilities of death, much as 
Sir Egbert Aylmer faced persécution, and I can no 
more mould you to my will than I could your Puritan 
mother, albeit you are as mild as she. What is this 
secret of your Puritan faitb ? " 

" I know no secret but this ; nor by what name it 
îs truly signifîed. I désire to commit myself, and ail 
of which I hold the stewardship, to my Saviour, and 
to live in such wise as not to offend him any more 
than I would offend a most loving father and mother." 

'^ Love is your secret then I " said Lady Grey. *' I 
wish such love moved ail the Puritans who seem so 
filled with fear of God that they make life hatefully 
Bolemn and bleak. It is this which repels us, and 
causes such as Lord D'Arcy to delight in calling them- 
selves ' Eattleheads and Impuritans.' This reminds 
me that Lord D'Arcy is offended that Alice does not 
smile of late upon his railleries. She came one day 
to your chamber door, to seek your help in working 
some lace, when she was hîndered at hearing the 
voice of Eose within, pleading in such wise for her 
before God, that she was melted to tears, and has been 
troubled since." 

" We were holding our moming dévotions," Con- 
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stance explained, " whîch we hâve done BÎnee we came 
hither." 

" But," said Lady Grey, with some coldness, " I 
would net bave yoa so disturb Alice as to hînder lier 
happiness with her future husband. She is well 
enough— ^an obedient daughter — and I would not hâve 
any Puritan leanings thwart her marriage." 

Constance was too surprised at thîs mother's évi- 
dent wish to secure an advantageous marriage, rather 
than true peace of mînd, to be able to make any re- 
ply. Lady Grey arose, and kissed her as if to heal 
any wounds she might hâve inflicted. 

" Command me, or any thing in my house foryour 
benefit or pleasure. I would there were more like 
you," said she. 

In going, she met Maurice, who came to sunmion 
her below. She found Lord Huntington waiting for 
her. He, also, had heard of Constance's illness at St. 
Paul's Walk, and called to inquire how serions it 
might be. Lady Grey explained, adding that she 
would probably be in her usual strength to-morrow. 

"But, madam, you shock me. Does she know 
that this may one day prove suddenly fatal? " 

" Tes. She speaks as calmly as if the going ont 
of this world into another was a thing to be happUy 
endured." 

Lord Huntington was indeed shocked. Such 
tidings were so unlooked for ! So unwelcome, now ! 
He arose and walked back and forth in silence, evi- 
dently agitated. Then suddenly stopping before 
Lady Grey, he spoke to her in a low tone, but with 
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deliberate accent. It was lier tum to show émo- 
tion. 

" Tou do Constance a great honor," was her replj 
to the question we hâve not heard. " It would give 
ns ail happiness. But is not thîs sudden ? " 

" No, madam. It was mj résolve the first time I 
saw her. This résolve has strengthened everyhonr 
that I hâve sînce spent in her sweet company. Will 
you be the bearer of my message ? " said he. 

" Most willingly, my lord." 

While he wrote it, Lady Grey sat wonderîng at 
an event in which she had taken no part. That Con- 
stance, withont her help, should hâve won the heart 
of a man whom the most ambitions London belle had 
not been able to compass, was more than she could 
yet comprehend. The supposed absnrdity of it had 
utterly blinded her eyes, in ail thèse months, to the 
progress of an affection which Sir Henry, with better 
appréciation, had perceived in the beginning. 

"You will permit me to break thèse orange 
flowers?" said Lord Hnntington, interrupting her 
thoughts. 

" As many as please your purpose," she replied. 
She always kept her apartments perftmied with the 
choicest blossoms. The fragrance, if not the beauty 
or gracefulness of the flowers, pleased her sensés. 

Lord Hnntington sealed his note by thrusting 
through it a stem laden with the significant blossoms. 
It contained but few words. 

" Give to me so much of your precious life as re- 
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maîns. The balmy air of France oritaly may tmite 
with my assîduous care to prolong a life more dear to 
me than any other that earth holds. 

" HUNTINGTON." 

He gave thîs to Lady Grey, and immediately re- 
tnmed home. TJndoubtedly, he expected an early 
reply to a proposai made nnder snch peculiar circmn- 
stances. He was disappointed in not hearing jfrom 
Constance that night, and still more, when he retum- 
ed the next day from theParh'ament Honse and fomid 
no answer. He had invited a fidend to dine with him 
that day, and gave himself as courteonsly to his en- 
tertainment as if no such disturbing weight was upon 
his mind. This friend was no other than Mr. Mor- 
daunt, whose arrivai he had early discovered. 

After dinner, when the cloth was removed, and 
they sat together alone, Lord Hnntington asked Mr. 
Mordannt if it was his pnrpose to remain in England. 

" The colonies do not attract me strongly," was the 
reply, "yet I may go thither again. Such a décision 
rests altogether with another." 

" Indced ? " remarked Lord H., waiting for fiirther 
explan ation, if his friend chose to give it. 

'^ You were once good enough to bestow an interest 
upon my affairs," continued Mr. Mordaunt. "Per- 
haps it may not be amiss to make kno^vn to you the 
reason of my voyage hither. I crave your help also." 

" I am ever at your service," replied Lord H. 

'' I told you yesterday of the loss of my wife," he 
added. " Elsie was a sprightly girl whom 1 married 
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in a fit of jealous passion. I loved one, of whom I 
can never speak witii composnre, knowing that, by my 
own act, I lost as gracions a woman as ever lived ; 
whose beauty and whose pnrity of soûl can be com- 
pared to none other, and whose heart was so whoUy 
given to me that it well nigh folded her in the grave, 
when sbo discovered wbat a gulf I had, by my own 
will, fixed between us; My own sufferings when I 
beheld in my rîght sensés what foUy I had commit- 
ted, were hardly less, as yen may see in my bleached 
locks." 

" Do you seek now to repair that folly ? " asked 

Lord Huntington, with a keen pang of suspicion that 

' this gracious person was no other than Constance 

• Aylmer. He had not forgotten her agitation at the 

sudden discovery of his acquaintance with Mordaunt. 

" I would repair it, but I was dismayed yesterday 
at the very beginning of my hopes," was the reply. 

"That most sweet and gracious person is hère 
then." 

" Yes. I met her yesterday in St. Paul's Walk, for 
the first time since I saw her white face on my wed- 
ding-day. Her hand even rested in mine. But she 
withdrew it, not with scom, but with so great pain in 
her countenance and so frightened an air, that I was 
transfixed while she disappeared. I sought her again, 
but could nowhere find her. I know not now how to 
proceed without a friend, lest I ofiend her." 

Lord Huntington sat in thoughtfiil rêverie. There 
was no longer any uncertainty. Constance's illness 
was explained. She owed to this man the sufferings 
15 
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whîch would shorten her life. She loved him stîll; 
doubtless. Thîs was whj no answer had yet been 
retnmed to his own pleadings. 

'' I will Berve you in thîs if the power lies in me 
so to do," said he presently, rising and leading the 
way to another apartment, for the sake of concealing 
his own émotions. " I know of whom you speak. She 
îs at Lord Grey's, where I hâve liberty to see her. I 
will prépare the way for you." 

Mordaimt was overwhelmed at this discovery, at 
80 much nnexpected interest, and at the happy tnm 
whîch events seemed taking. If he had not been so 
entîrely oecupied with his own excited feelings, he 
mîght hâve noticed the change which the countenance 
of his noble friend had nndergone since his coming, 
and marked the rare thoughtfalness he bestowednpon 
a matter which concemed only others. When the 
latter added that he wonld see Constance to-day, and 
that Mordannt mîght call upon him to-morrow and 
know her wiU in receîving him, he was more than 
satisfied, and went away rejoicing with fresh hope. 

Lord Huntington was eamest and honorable in 
this arrangement. He believed now that Constance 
loved Mordannt. Her happiness was above every 
other considération. He was gênerons enough even 
to consent to intercède for his fidend, thongh not with- 
out an inward strnggle. Poignant as was his own 
disappointment, he was willing to withdraw ail claims 
to her hand. With thîs intention, he went to Lord 
Grey's. 

He doubted if he could see her. Perhaps she was 
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not recovered. He was surprised therefore upon en- 
tering the drawing-room to see her there as freshly 
beantiful as ever, and especially eharmmg in a robe of 
BÎlver-grey, slashed wîtli bine. She received Mm wîtli 
embarrassment, for she did not yet know how she 
conld reply to bis note of yesterday. Sbe wîshed to 
nndeceive bim if he snpposed her heart had never 
been given to another, and possibly this knowledge 
might alter bis affection for her. But she had resolv- 
ed to tell bim ail that had bappened. He led her to 
a seat and took a chair opposite her. 

" I bave corne," said he, " to plead for a friend be- 
fore receiving your reply to my snit. I wonld in no 
wise stand in the way of your best bappiness. Ton 
know that Mr. Mordaunt is corne bit^ier to seek yon. 
He bas told me ail. He is free to offer yon bis hand 
once more, but, not understanding your émotion yes- 
terday, he cannot présent bimself in your présence 
without permission." 

Constance sat with downcast eyes. 

" I did not then know that Elsie is no longer liv- 
ing. A letter from Sir Henry made every tbing known 
to me, after my retum from St. Paul's." 

" Ton will receive bim, then. Forget my note ; 
not that I willingly yield my own hopes of most ex- 
cellent bappiness, but that I would do that whicb 
most perfectly promotes yours," said Lord Huntington, 
rising as if to end a painful intei'view. Constance 
looked up, beseechingly. 

" Do not go, my lord, I wish to speak with you of 
this. Yesterday, I could bave floVn to you alone for 
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eounsel, but m j fetis hindered me. To-day, rince 
joa kuow ail the Bad histonr, I eau nnseal my lipe. 
Sit, I pray yoo, and answar me." Lord Hxmtington 
needed no second appeaL He lesomed his seat. 

^ Is it poeeible for one's being so to change that 
thingB which once gave happiness can satisiy no 
longer!" 

" Tes," wa3 the emphatic reply. 

'^Is it possible, then, for one's heart to retain its 
integrity if it plays £dse to that npon which ît was 
once fixed, and attaches itself to an infinitely more 

satisfying object ! " 

"Tes. Ton cannot stay the growth of the souL 
Its stronger needs may jnstly be snpplied, if no laws 
of God or man forbid." 

" Then, to forsake the love of nndevdoped yonth 
is not to be wbolly condemned. Ton lîghten my 
donbts to assent thns. I am no more that Constance 
who loved Edward Mordaimt, three years ago. I 
believe now, he was not the beîng that the magie of 
my fancy pîetured hîm. That idéal which I loved so 
fervently, is filled ont wholly by another." 

"And that other? " saidLord Huntington, 

bending his eamest eyes npon Constance's stUl down- 
cast face. 

" Is Lord Huntington ! " she added in a tremblîng 
voice. 

" Constance 1 My wife 1 " he exclaîmed, rising sud 
denly and folding her in his arms. 

And how was this to be told to Mr. Mordaunt ? Con- 
stance wished to seé him. Lord Huntington could not 
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have thé effrontery to keep the appointment the next 
day, however upright hîs motives had been. Con- 
stance resolved to address hîm a note herself, request- 
îng an interview. She trusted that when he under- 
stood lier frankly, he would suffer less keen disap- 
poîntment than if slie permitted liîm to retnm to 
America without seeing her. The visit was according 
ly arranged for the next day. 

"When the hoiir arrived, she found herself much 
agitated. What could she say ? She began to be alarm- 
ed at the difficulty and delicacy of the subject. She 
might have met it composedly without thought or 
plan ; but the more she meditated what she ought to 
say and what he would probably reply, the more she 
shrank from the task. And to think it should ever 
become a dreaded task to speak to Edward Mordaunt! 
She felt there was something sad in this changeful- 
ness of one's nature. 

He came at last. This was not like their first 
neeting at St. Paul's. Constance was tremulous, but 
open and cheerful. Mordaunt was graver than ever 
she had seen him, but he possessed ail the old ease 
and nonchalance which had once so attracted her. 
His handsome face still carried its romantic dreamî- 
ness, his eyes still retained their habit of fixing upon 
her countenance or studying the arrangement of her 
dress, which had often been a source of so much con- 
fusion to her. Even now, she felt the discomfort of 
criticism, and almost expected him to find fault at 
once with her slippers, or comment whimsically upon 
the simplicity of her ornaments or the disposai of the 
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ooil of her hair. She conld not even now prevail 
npon her ejes to meet hîs dearlj, though rememher- 
ing well how he nsed to cbide her for this excessive 
fihrinkiiig. So there ahe sat before hîm frightened and 
trembling, not knowing what to &ay, althongh she had 
snmmoned him. It was a relief to her when he broke 
the silence. 

" But for jour note, Constance, I shonld not hâve 
tmsted myself to come hither. I shonld hâve fore- 
borne to see yon, and sailed for America in a few 
days." 

Constance looked np, her face full of timid înqniry. 
She wondered if Lord Hnntington had spared her the 
necessity of explanatioU. He hesitated to continue. 
At length he added slowly, and in a voice betraying 
dépression and almost despaîr, 

"A letter, which seems to hâve pursued me on 
the wings of the wind, reached me this momîng, and 
bids my speedy retum. It kîlls ail my hopes. It 
binds me an unwilling prîsoner. It is no more pos- 
sible for me to throw myself at your feet, and seek to 
repaîr that woeful wound I inflicted not only upon 
you, but upon myself, also. I am forced to abide by 
the destiny I chose in my madness." 

Constance's eyes were jSxed intently upon him. 
Mordaunt hardly dared to proceed. If she still loved 
him, might not this second trial break, altogether, 
the cord which had once almost snapped asunder 
through his cruelty? But seeing her suspense, he 
asked, ^ 

" Would it be sorrowful to you, still, to know that 
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Elsie — that my wife — is living ? — was saved from the 
wreck ? " 

Surprise at thîs announeement, sympathy and pitj 
for Mordaunt, relief firom the imwilling task she had 
to perform, grateful joy that she had been saved from 
fixing her heart longer upon this man, ail together 
crowded into Constanee's thonghts and overcame her 
\vith tears. Mordannt longed to shelter, to console 
her; but hîs honor bound him. He could say no 
more. He could only bow hîs head with a sensé of 
humiliation and sorrow that was agonizing. 

" I would not hâve you misunderstand my teai's," 
said Constance. " It is well, it is happiest for us ail, 
that you know that Elsie lives. That which I would 
say and know not how to speak will not so wound 
you, since your destiny is flxed without me. My love 
which you can no more seek, is flown so that you 
could not flnd it, even though you were free. I still 
feel tenderly toward you, remembering those sweet 
days at Moody Hall. Tou will always remain in my 
thoughts with a strange interest, unlike that I hold 
for others ; yet my love is given to another." 

"To Lord Huntingtonl" exclaimed Mordaunt. 
" Fool that I did not see it 1 " 

" He interceded for you, Edward, believing truly 
that I might be so minded as not to forsake you for 
him." There was so much of the old uprising of a 
jealous spirit and wounded sensibility in Mordaunt, 
that Constance took his hand appealingly. 
" I do not speak thus to wound you. I would not 
willingly do that. It is only that you may return 
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with an eased and glad heart to Elsie, holding yonr- 
self forever free from regrets for me. Our sorrow 
thns healed, îb not without Bome precions jfruits. 
We hâve both grown înto larger natores doubtless, 
through Buffering. This world, at once so bright and 
Bo dark, may yet yîeld to ns mach sweet happîness — 
the more Bweet for the hope of reachîng a hîgher 
heaven, after this life." 

Mordannt made no reply. This silence was pain- 
ful to both. At last he arose, and grasping her hand, 
kissed it fervently, and said with broken utterance, 

" God bless you ! precious Constance I FareweU, 
farewell on earth 1 " He turned, and withont once 
looking back, left the room, and went quickly away 
to his inn. 

Constance did not see him again. He sailed the 
foUowing week in " The Hope " for New Amsterdam. 

Lord Hmitington was anxious to convey Constance 
to the Continent, both to enjoy the invigorating air, 
and with the hope that a calm, happy life might de- 
lay, and perhaps altogether arrest the progress of the 
dread disease, which she had so silently contemplated 
as fatal. At his wish — not to be dispnted— the be- 
trothment was celebrated immediatély, and the mar- 
riage appointed for May. Lady Grey desired to give 
a magnilicent wedding ; Constance wished it to take 
place with qniet élégance, and she prevailed in her 
calm way. 

" Ton will at least no longer refuse diamonds, as 
not befitting your estate," said Lady Grey, in decîding 
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upon the important tronsseau. Constance looked at 
her în dîsmay. 

" I hâve nothîng wherewîth to bny them 1 Axe 
they indeed needful ? "Will Lord Huntington think 
me poorly arrayed without them ? " 

"Tour whole quarterly income lies untouched," 
replied her annt with slîght asperity. "That will 
not forbid a moderate pnrchase of jewels, besîde a 
handsome wardrobe." 

" It îs whoUy gone 1 " exclaimed Constance, not a 
little frightened at Lady Grey's expected displeasnre. 

"Gone? Whither?" 

" Over the sea. I sent ît ail to those homeless 
people in Gravesend, who hâve not where to lay their 
heads, as Aunt Deborah wrote me. I did thînk I 
conld weU spare ît for their snflferings, when I pos- 
sessed so abnndant happiness hère." 

" Ton did wisely not to consnlt me," said Lady 
Grey, vexed exceedîngly. " I wonder that you ven- 
tured npon this alone." 

"Lord Grey did not condemn me. He smîled 
npon me, and himself conveyed it to Mr. Mordaunt." 

" It is altogether like him to permit so foolish an 
outlay." 

" He thought, no more than I, that my needs wonld 
demand a large snm so speedily," said Constance, in 
reply. She sat thonghtfiil, and, Lady Grey hoped, 
pénitent. But she added presently, "Even thongh 
I had known my need, I believe I could not hâve for- 
i)ome to send wherewith to comfort those sorrowing 
people. I conld not jnstly hâve kept it to spend 
16* 
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npon baubles to shine for a day npon my bosom. I 
believe Lord Huntington will forgîve my lack oi 
jewelsj for the sake of those people I love and 

pity." 

"You are truly worthy of a repnblîcan court," 
Baîd Lady Grey, scomfnlly. " But you Bhall not lack 
what îs needfuL Tou must submît thèse décisions to 
my better expérience." 

Thns it was settled. Lady Grey would permit 
nothing but the costKest raiment, and therefore Con- 
stance was not Puritanic in her bridal-dress. On the 
moming of the brilliant wedding, she found a package 
on her dressîng-table, containing four-fold the sum 
which her aunt had condemned her for expending too 
generousiy. A note accompanied ît, with only thèse 
words: 

" Give, and it shall be given unto you ; good 
measure, pressed doAvn, and shaken together, and 
running over, shall men give into your bosom. For 
with the same measure that ye mete wîthal, it shall 
be measured to you again." 

Constance knew that Lady Grey did not send it 
A few days afterward, Lord and Lady Huntington 
sailed for France. Jn parting, Lady Alice whispered 
Bome eamest words. 

" I hâve loved and hated you, ail at once, if that 
were possible," she said. " Your life, since you came 
mtner, bas preached more loudly to my conscience 
tnan any of Mr. Goodwin's sermons. I am sorely 
vexed în spirit." 
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" Say, ' my Savîor, take me as I am, and raould 
me to thy wilî.' " 

"Lord D'Arcy stands betweeu!" replied Lady 
Alice. 

"Let none stand between your soûl and God," 
saîd Constance, tnrnîng to go. She tumed back 
agaîn, and added, "Alice, my cousin, speak your 
tbougbts to your father." 

"I cannot, I fear my mother!" she wbispered, 
with tears filling her eyes. A kiss, a loving embrace, 
and Constance was gone. 

Need we go again across the sea, and foUow that 
stately file of moumers, conveying the body of lyano 
to rest with his people ? Need wo look with Elsie 
for the coming of the ship which will bring back to 
her a more tender husband than when they parted at 
Jamestown, so long ago ? We will leave them ail ; 
adding only that Lady Moody and Sir Henry sought 
a new home in Virginia, and that history records, 
later, the réception of Sir Henry as ambassador to 
New Amsterdam. 
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